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FIRST  DISTRICT, 

Comprising  Lackawanna,  Wayne,  and  Susquehanna  Anthracite  Coal  Field. 


Office  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines, 
ScRANTON,  Pa.,  April  14,  1886. 

Honorable  J.  Simpson  Africa,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Commomcealth 

of  Pennsylvania: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  my  annual  report  as  in- 
spector of  coal  mines  for  the  First  anthracite  district,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1885,  in  compliance  with  section  seven,  article  two,  of  an  act 
of  Assembly,  approved  June  30,  1885,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property 
connected  therewith." 

In  the  collection  of  necessary  statistics  for  this  report,  I  had  considerable 
trouble,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  operators  were  very  negligent  in  furnish- 
ing proper  information.  Not  Until  I  called  their  attention  to  the  law  could 
I  get  the  requisite  information.  In  my  report,  which  is  condensed  and 
tabulated,  you  will  find  all  statistics  that  were  furnished  me. 

I  complied  with  your  request  and  filled  blanks  furnished  fi'om  your  office, 
as  far  as  I  possibly  could,  but  they  do  not  cover  the  points  mentioned  in 
the  mine  law  of  June  30,  1885.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  law,  there 
was  a  new  district  created  out  of  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  dis- 
tricts, which  is  now  called  the  Second  district,  a  mine  inspector  for  which 
was  appointed  last  October.  The  list  of  deaths  and  accidents  in  my  report 
is,  up  to  that  date,  as  having  occurred  in  the  old  Eastern  district,  but  all 
the  coal  mined  in  the  portion  taken  out  of  the  Eastern  district  is  returned 
in  Mine  Inspector  McDonald's  report.  You  will  also  find  hereto  attached 
the  answers  to  questions  which  I  requested  each  operator  to  send  me.  I 
send  these  for  your  information,  as  there  are  several  questions  and  answers 
which  are  not  embodied  in  the  main  report  furnished  your  department,  and 
you  may  make  use  of  them. 

The  mines  in  this  district  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  still  improv- 
ing in  ventilation  and  safety.  I  have  met  with  a  very  prompt  compliance 
with  all  demands  and  suggestions  made  by  me  in  having  the  provisions  of 
the  new  mine  law  made  effective,  and  it  is  hoped  that  living  up  strictly  to 
its  provisions  that  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about 
the  mines  will  steadily  improve. 
1  Mines. 


2  Reports  of  the 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important  statistics:      ' 

Amount  of  coa"  mined  in  1885, 7,258,853      tons. 

Amount  of  coal  shipped  in  1885, 6,  747,  157 

Tons  of  coal  produced  per  life  lost, 134,  423 

Tons  of  coal  for  each  personal  injury, 37,  416t\ 

Ratio  of  employes  per  life  lost, 364 

Ratio  of  employes  per  personal  injury, 101 

Tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  employ^  in  mine,     .    .  523 

Tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  employ^, 367yVo 

Tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  widow,      ...    ...         234,  157 

Tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  orphan, ^S,  480 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Patrick  Blewitt, 

Inspector  of  Mines,  &c. 
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Reports  of  the 


TABIJE  'So.  IV. — List  of  serious  and  non-fatal  accidents  reported  to  the  Inspector 
not/ including  all  of  Lackawanna  and  a  portion  of  Wayne  and  Susquehanna 

year  ending  31st  day  of 


Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 


Nationality. 


12 
13 
16 

Feb.    4 

7 

11 

Mar.  2 

24 

25 
27 


28 
Apr.    4 

4 
8 
15 
18 
23 
24 
24 
May  16 
18 

18 
21 

25 
June  17 

July    2 

10 
15 
24 
25 
27 
28 
Aug.  4 
7 

11 
20 

26 

29 

Sept.  3 


25 

28 

Oct.    2 


Frank  Conway,  . 
JohriHarn,  .... 
John  Maloney,  .  . 
James  Thomas,    . 

Edward  Day,  .  .  . 
William  R.  Jones, 
Thomas  Culkin,  . 
Lucas  Ex,    .  .  .  . 


P.  C.  Moran,  .  .  . 

Edward  Saunders, 
Michael  Collins,  . 

Michael  O'Hora,  . 
Thomas  Stevens, 
William  Lewis,  . 
James  Alexander, 
Frank  Caswell,  . 
James  Burns,  .  . 
John  Alexander,  . 
Patrick  Leo  Davis, 
Mike  Mnlia,  .  .  . 
Patrick  Horan,  .  . 
John  McNulty,  . 
David  Phillips,  . 
Griffith  T.  Thomas 

John  Kelly,    .  .  . 
James  Burke,    .  . 

John  Reese,    .  .  . 
Peter  Gillooley,   . 

John  Muir,  .... 
Owen  Martin,  .  . 
Michael  Honahoe, 
Miles  King,  .  .  . 
Bryan  Quinn,  .  . 
Edward  Laird,  .  . 
William  Prosser, 
John  Weisenflue, 
John  Duck,  .  .  . 
Thomas  MuUoy,  . 

William  B.  Davis, 
James  Ford,  .  .  . 

Thomas  Gibson, 
Edward  Hughes,  . 
Cornelius  Dolan, 

John  P.  Ryan,  .  . 

Patrick  Finnegan, 
David  Howell,   .  . 
Daniel  R.   Thomas, 
Thomas  Loughney, 
Patrick  Sloan,   .  .  . 

Patrick  O'Hora,  .  . 
John  HoUen,  .  .  .  . 
Lewis  Powell,  .  .  . 
Joseph  Walsh,  .  .  . 

Patrick  McCormick, 
Hartley  Mullen,  .  . 
Walter  Gibson,    .  . 

F.  W.  Brod,  .  .  .  . 
Christ.  Koefine,  .  . 


Grassy  Island  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Olyphant  borough, 
Green  Ridge  Slope,  O.  S.  J. ,  Dunmore  borough,  . 
Green  Ridge  Slope,  O.  S.  J.,  Dunmore  borough,  . 
National  Breaker,  W.  0.  &  Co. ,  Twentieth  ward, 

Scranton. 
Brisbin  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton, 
Continental  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  twp., 
Cayuga  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton, 
Meadow  Brook  Tunnel,    W.  C.  &Co.,   Twentieth 

ward,  Scranton. 
No.  1  Shaft  Mines,  D.    &  H.  C.  Co.,  Carbondale 

city. 
Marvine Mines,  D.  &H.  C.  Co.,  First wd., Scranton, 
Diamond,  No.  2,  U.  L.  &  W.,  Twenty-first  ward, 

Scranton. 
Glendale  Miues,  G.  C.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp. ,  .  . 
Greenwood  Mines,  P.  A.  C.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp. , 
Eddy  Creek  Mines,  D.  &H.,  Olyphant  borough,  . 
Spring  Brook  Mines,  W.  E.  C,  Lackawanna  twp., 
Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  township, 
Lucas  Mines,  U.  D.  Co.,  Second  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Shaft  No.  13,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Old  Forge  township, 
Bridge  Mines,  B.  C.  Co.,  Fourteenth  wd.,  Scranton. 
Grassy  Island  Mines,  D.  &.  H.,  Olyphant  borough. 
Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Second  wd.,  Scranton, 
Coal  Brook  Breaker,  D.  &  H.,  Carbondale  city,  .  . 
Bellevue  Mines.  D.  L.  &W.,  Lackawanna  twp.,  . 
Capouse  Mines,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Twenty- first  ward, 

Scranton. 
Powderly  Mines,  D.  H.  &  C.  Co.,  Carbondale  city, 
Gypsy    Grove  Mines,   Penna.   C.    Co.,   Dunmore 

borough. 
Jermyn,  No.  4,  J.  Jermyn,  Dickson  City  borough, 
Manville  Mines,  D.  &  H.  &  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Thirteenth 

ward,  Scranton. 
Powderly  Slope,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co. ,  Powderly  slope. 
Shaft  No.  7,  Penn.  C.  Co. ,  Jenkins  township,  .  .  . 
Jermyn,  No.  4,  J.  Jermyn,  Dickson  City  borough. 
Shaft  No.  (>,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  .  . 
Shaft  No.  13,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Old  Forge  township. 
Shaft  No.  13,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Old  Forge  township, 
Eddy  Creek  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Olyphant  borough,  . 
Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  township, 
Jermyn,  No.  4,  J.  Jermyn,  Dickson  City  borough. 
Fair  Lawn  Mines,  F.   L.  C.  Co.,   Seventh  ward, 

Scranton. 
Eddy  Creek  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Olyphant  borough,  . 
Pancoast  Mines,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Dickson  City  bor- 
ough. 
Hyde  Park  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifth  wd. ,  Scranton, 
Law  Shaft  Mine,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Pittston  township. 
National  Mines,   W.   C.   &  Co.,   Twentieth  ward, 

Scranton. 
Greenwood  Slope,  Penn.  C.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp. , 

Twin  Shaft,  Butler  C.  Co.,  Pittston  borough,  .  .  . 

Pyne  Shaft,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,  . 

Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township. 

Shaft  No.  10,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Hughestown  bor.,  . 

Diamond,  No.  2,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Twenty-first  ward, 
Scranton. 

Shaft  No.  5,  Penna.  C.   Co. ,  Dunmore  borough,  . 

Pyne  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,  . 

Archbald  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  twp.,  . 

Leggett's  Creek  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  First  ward, 
Scranton. 

Grassy  Island  Mine,  D.   &  H. ,  Olyphant  borough, 

Jermyn,  No.  2  Mine,  D.  &  H.,  Jermyn  borough,  . 

Mt.  Pleasant  Mines,  W.  T.  S.,  Fourteenth  ward, 
Scranton. 

Green  Ridge  Slope,  O.  S.  J.,  Dunmore  borough,  . 

Sibley  Breaker,  E.  McC.  &  Co.,  Old  Forge  town- 
ship. 


Irish, 
Irish, 
American, 
Welsh, 


Irish, 
Welsh, 
Irish, 
Polish, 

Irish, 

English, 
Irish, 


Irish, 

American 

Welsh, 

Scotch, 

English, 

Irish,    . 

Scotch, 

Irish,    . 

American 

Irish, 

American 

Welsh, 

Welsh, 

American, 
Irish, 

American 
Irish,   . 

Scotch, 

Irish,    . 

American 

Irish, 

Irish, 

American. 

Welsh,     . 

German, 

English, 

American, 

Welsh,  . 
Irish,    .  . 

Irish,  .  . 
Welsh,  . 
Irish,    .  . 


American, 

Irish,   .  .  . 

Welsh,  .  . 

Welsh,  .  . 

Irish,   .  .  . 

Irish,    .  .  . 

Irish,  .  .  . 
American, 
Welsh,  .  . 
American, 

Irish,  .  .  . 
Irish,  .  .  . 
American, 

American, 
German,    . 
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of  the  EastL  'intrict  of  the  Wyominfi  Coal  Fields,  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties, 
counties,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  ayid  the  cause  as  shown  by  his  investi<ialions,  for  the 
December,  A.  D.  1885. 


Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Oilman, 

Door-boy, 
Propman, 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 

Miner,    . 

Driver,  . 

Laborer, 

Miner,  . 
Headman, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Runner, 
Slate-picker, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Runner, 
Miner,    . 

Driver,  . 
Miner,    . 

Miner,    . 

Laborer, 

Laborer, 

Culm-man 

Miner,    . 

Miner,    . 

Laborer, 

Footman, 

Driver,  . 

Door-boy, 

Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Door-boy, 

Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Carpenter' s 

helper. 
Comp'yman, 
Footman,     . 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 

Dumper, 
Driver,  . 
Footman, 
Driver,  . 

Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Door-boy, 

Laborer, 
Laborer, 


Two  ribs  fractured  and  back  hurt;  fall  of  top  coal, 

Injured;  shot  throuf^h  pillar  from  next  chamber, 

Seriou^^ly  injured;  caut^ht  by  rope  at  head  of  plane  in  mine, 
Arm  fractured;  fell  off  trestle  works  while  snow-balling,     . 

Arm  fractured;  run  over  by  mine  car, 

Severely  injured;  fall  of  rock, 

Leg  fractured  and  otherwise  injured;  fall  of  bony  coal,    .  . 
Right  hand  fractured;  fall  of  top  coal, 


Leg  fractured;  hit  by  coal  flying  from  blast  which  exploded  while  John  Byrne  was 

tamping  hole, 

Leg  fractured;  hit  by  mine  car, 

Right  leg  fractured;  fall  of  bony  coal, 

Leg  fractured;  fall  of  roof, 

Leg  fractured;  caught  under  car  at  head  of  slope, 

Left  leg  fractured;  fell  on  ice  going  from  mines  to  get  some  props, 

Ankle  mashed;  fall  of  middle  rock  between  coal, 

Arm  fractured;  fall  of  top  coal, 

Leg  fractured,  and  otherwise  injured  about  the  face;  fall  of  roof, 

Right  thigh  fractured;  caught  between  trip  of  mine  cars  and  mine  track, 

Severely  burned  on  hands  and  face;  explosion  o f  gas, 

Jaw  fractured;  kicked  by  a  mule, 

Arm  fractured  by  explosion  of  gas, 

Leg  fractured;  caught  between  belt  and  pully  in  breaker, 

Leg  fractured;  piece  of  coal  fell  out  of  face  of  chamber  and  rolled  on  it,     

Right  leg  fractured;  caught  between  prop  and  piece  of  coal  which  rolled  on  it 


Left  leg  fractured;  fell  off  a  trip  of  cars,  which  ran  over  him, 

Ankle  severely  crushed;  fall  of  black  slate  which  slipped  oS  coal, 

Collar-bone  fractured;  caught  between  car  and  pillar, 

Seriously  injured  about  head,  will  lose  one  eye;  premature  explosion  of  blast,  .  .  .  . 

Left  leg  and  arm  broken;   fall  of  rock, 

Leg  broken  above  knee;  caught  between  car  and  track,     

Right  leg  fractured  and  body  bruised;  fall  of  bony  coal, 

Leg  fractured;  fell,  and  a  piece  of  rock  slipped  off,  got  on  his  leg,  breaking  it,   ...  . 

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee;  fall  of  top  coal,    .  ^ 

Leg  fractured  at  ankle;  fall  of  top  coal, 

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee;  fall  of  bony  and  top  coal, 

Leg  fractured  and  foot  injured;  car  jumped  the  track,  run  against  his  leg, breaking  it, 

Right  leg  broken;  fell  in  front  of  a  trip  of  cars, 

Arm  fractured;  caught  by  cars, 


Severely  injured;  explosion  of  gas,     

Left  leg  and  arm  broken;  fall  of  top  bench  of  coal, 

Seriously  injured;  runaway  car  knocked  door  on  top  of  him  dislocating  his  ankle, 

Severely  burned;  explosion  of  gas, 

Leg  and  arm  broken;  fall  of  top  coal, 


Leg  broken  between  knee  and  ankle  by  wire-rope  on  slope, 44 

Collar-bone  and  rib  broken;  trip  of  cars  ran  against  him  on  slope, 

Two  ribs  broken  and  shoulder  out  of  joint;  car  ran  against  him, 

Leg  fractured  at  knee;  fall  of  top  coal, 

Ankle  fractured;  hit  by  a  piece  of  coal  flying  from  a  premature  blast, 

Foot  crushed,  amputated  afterward;  fall  of  roof  above  the  top  coal, 


Wrist  broken;  got  hoisted  by  lever,  in  falling  wrist  was  broken,     

Leg  broken  above  the  ankle:  caught  between  two  rails,  throwing  him  in  front  of  car, 

Foot  mangled;  caught  under  hoisting  carriage  in  shaft, 

Right  leg  crushed;  fell  in  front  of  car,  which  ran  over  him, 

Shoulder-blade  fractured;  fall  of  roof,     

Leg  and  two  fingers  fractured;  fall  of  roof, 

Leg  fractured;  fall  of  roof, 


Leg  fractured;  fall  of  roof, 

Right  leg  fractured;  caught  in  breaker  machinery. 
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Reports  of  the 


TABL,E  1V»— 


o 

Date. 

Names. 

< 

Collieries  where  Accid  mt  Occurred. 

Nationality. 

60 

61 

62 
63 

Nov.  27 

Dec.    2 

5 
30 

Henry  Webb,     .  .  . 

Edward  Mullen,   .  . 

Thomas  Williams,  . 
Martin  Gannon,   .  . 

16 

16 

15 
49 

Spring  Brook  Mine,  W.  E.  C,  Lackawanna  town- 
ship. 

Central  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifteenth  ward.  Scran- 
ton. 

Oxford  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifth  ward,  Scranton, 

Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Second  ward, 
Scranton. 

American,    . 

Irish,   .... 

Welsh,     .  .  . 
Irish,   .... 

Note.— There  were  53  serious  accidents  in  the  First  Mine  District  in  1885. 


Nature  of  Accidents. 
There  were  37  persons  had  their  legs  fractured. 
There  were    7  persons  had  their  arms  fractured. 
There  were    9  persons  otherwise  seriously  injured. 

Total,  .  .  53 


i 


Continued, 


Occupation. 
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Nature  of  Accident. 


Driver  .  I  Leg  broken;  fell  in  front  of  car, 

Driver!   .  .  .'  Left  nnn  broken;  got  tangled  in  harness  and  fell  in  front  of  car,    .  .  . 

1  It.    «.  full  in  front  of  car.    Leg  amputated  afterward 

ZCt:''.''\  ^Srn^/Knf^itz^drtteL^ara^^^^  •  •  •  • 


^J 


fr 
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Reports  of  the 


TABL.E  No.  V . —List  of  slight  accidents  reported  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Eastern 
of  hackawanna  and  a  portion  of    Wayne  and  /Susquehanna  counties,  State  of 

day  of  Decerfi 


1 

12; 

Date. 

Name. 

< 

Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 

Nationality. 

1 

Jan.    2 

Henry  Burke,    .  . 

58 

Eddy  Creek  Mines,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Olyphant  bor. , 

German,   .  . 

2 

8 

Patrick  Langan,  . 

17 

Taylor  Mines, D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lackawanna tp. 

Irish,      .  .  . 

3 

5 

Ed.  Engleman,     . 

13 

Coal  Brook  Breaker,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co. ,  Carbondalecity, 

American,    . 

4 

6 

James  Craig,  .  .  . 

49 

Midland  Tunnel,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co. ,  Fell  township,    .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

5 

6 

John  Smith,    .  .  . 

13 

Capouse  Mines, L.  I.   &  C.  Co.,  Twenty-lirst  ward, 
Scranton. 

English,    .  . 

6 

12 

David  Jaevens,     . 

43 

Lucas  Mines,  U.  C.  Co. ,  Second  ward,  Scranton,  .  . 

English,    .  . 

7 

12 

John  Cole,   .... 

16 

Phoenix  Mines,  P.  C.  Co. ,  Marcy  township, 

English,    .  . 

8 

12 

Bernard  Dempsey, 

23 

Phoenix  Mines,  P.  C.  Co. ,  Marcy  township, 

Irish,      .  .  . 

9 

19 

Reese  Edwards,   . 

26 

Diamond  Mines,  D.  L.   &  W.,  Twenty-first  ward, 
Scranton. 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

10 

23 

Chaa.  Chambers, 

29 

Brisbin  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 

American,    . 

11 

26 

Alex.  McDonald, 

14 

Brisbin  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 

Scotch,  .  .  . 

12 

27 

W.  McNicholson, 

45 

Continental  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  twp.,   . 

Irish,      .   .  . 

13 

28 

David  Harris,    .  . 

35  !  Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &H.,  Second  ward,  Scranton, 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

14 

28 

David  Powell,    .  . 

23 

Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Second  ward,  Scranton, 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

15 

29 

Michael  Kearns,  . 

20 

Mosier  Mines,  B.  C.  Co. ,  Hughestown  borough,     .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

16 

Feb.    4 

William  Koch,  .   . 

21 

Shaft,  No.  5,  Pennsylvania  C.  Co.,  Dunmore  bor.,    . 

American,    . 

17 

4 

Patrick  Thornton, 

23 

Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,   . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

18 

6 

William  Rule,    .  . 

42 

Eddy  Creek  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Olyphant  borough,    .  . 

English,    .  . 

19 

6 

Timothy  Hogan,  . 

16 

Barnum  Mines,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Marcy  township,  .  . 

American,    . 

20 

10 

Jas.  Richardson, 

34 

Central  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifteenth  ward,  Scranton, 

English,    .  . 

21 

11 

Thos.  W.  Evans, 

14 

Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,    . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

22 

13 

John  Gaughan,     . 

50 

Brisbin  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 

Irish,      .   .  . 

23 

14 

John  Haskins,  .  . 

14 

Dodge  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,    . 

American,    . 

a 

16 

John  McHugh,     . 

45 

Barnum  Mines,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Marcy  township,  .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

25 

16 

James  Higgins,    . 

13 

Barnum  Mines,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Marcy  township,   .  . 

American,    . 

26 

24 

Jas.  Flannigan,   . 

41 

Shaft,  No.  7,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  .   .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

27 

25 

John  McAllister, 

53 

Erie  Mines,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Glenwood  borough,     .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

28 

26 

Jos.  Beaumaster, 

21 

Shaft,  No.  2,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Dunmore  borough,    .  . 

American,    . 

29 

27 

Edward  Jordan,  . 

15 

Ontario  Mines,  L.  V.  C.  Co  ,  Pittston  township,    .  . 

American,    . 

30 

Mar.    2 

Frank  Lloyd,     .  . 

14 

Central  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifteenth  ward,  Scranton, 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

31 

7 

Thomas  Donohoe, 

23 

Lucas  Shaft  Mines,  U.  C.  Co.,  Second  ward,  Scranton, 

Irish,      .  .  . 

32 

10 

James  Gahagan,  . 

23 

Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Second  ward,  Scranton, 

Irish,      .  .  . 

33 

13 

Martin  Boa,    .  .  . 

27 

Fair  Lawn  Mines,  F.  C.  Co  ,  Seventh  ward,  Scranton, 

English,    .  . 

34 

18 

Peter  Higgins,  .  . 

30 

National  Mines,  W.  C.  &Co.,  Twentieth  ward,  Scran- 
ton. 

National  Mines,  W.  C.  &  Co. ,  Twentieth  ward,  Scran- 
ton. 

National  Mines,  W.  C.  &  Co. ,  Twentieth  ward,  Scran- 
ton. 

Capouse  Mines,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Twenty-first  ward. 

Irish,      .  .  . 

35 

18 

John  Jennings,    . 

43 

Irish,      .   .  . 

36 

18 

Patrick  Walsh,     . 

35 

Irish,      .  .  . 

37 

23 

William  James,    . 

13 

American,    . 

Scranton. 

38 

25 
26 

John  Banks,   .  .  . 

Marvine  Mine^,  D.  &  H. ,  First  ward,  Scranton,     .  . 
Phoenix  Mines,  P.  C.  Co.,  Marcy  to\vnship, 

English,    .  . 

39 

James  Bamrick,  . 

60 

Irish,      .  .  . 

40 

26 

John  Donohoe,     . 

26 

Phoenix  Mines,  P.  C.  Co.,  Marcy  township, 

Irish,      .  .  . 

Jl 

28 

William  Heath,    . 

26 

Sloan  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  township,  .  . 

English,    .  . 

42 

80 

Anthony  McNulty, 

16 

Barnum  Mines,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Marcy  township,   .  . 

American,    . 

13 

April  2 

James  Cawley,  .  . 

16 

Manville  Mines,  D.  H.  &D.  L.  &W.,  Thirteenth  ward, 
Scranton. 

Irish,      .   .  . 

44 

4 

Michael  CafErey, 

23 

Eaton  Mines,  J.  S.  &Co.,  Archbald  borough,  .... 

American,    . 

J5 

6 
6 

Frank  Beech,    .  . 

White  Oak  Breaker,  D.  &  H.,  Archbald  borough,  .  . 
Sibley  Mines,  Elliot,  McClure&  Co.,  Old  Forge  twp.. 

Polish,    .  .  . 

16 

Thomas  Harman, 

'l9 

American,    . 

47 

8 

Mich.  O'Rourke, 

38 

Halstead  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Marcy  township,    .   .  . 

Irish,      .   .   . 

ts 

9 

John  Walsh,    .  .  . 

50 

Tunnel,  No.  1,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Pittston  township,     . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

J9 

10 

James  Edmonds, 

55 

Erie  Mines,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Glenwood  borough,     .  . 

Welsh,    .   .   . 

50 

10 

John  Leno,  .... 

15 

Fair  Lawn  Breaker,  F.  L.  G.   Co.,  Seventh  ward, 
Scranton. 

Hungarian, 

51 

13 

James  McNulty,  . 

45 

Slope,  No.  4,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,     .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

52 

15 

Martin  Flannery, 

36 

Fair  Lawn  Mines,   F.   L.    C.    Co. ,   Seventh  ward, 
Scranton. 

Irish,      .  .  . 

53 

15 

Fred.  Browning, 

14 

Pancnast  Mines,  P.  C.  Co.,  Dickson  City  borough,    . 

English,    .  . 

54 

21 

George  White,  .  . 

32 

Greenwood  Mines,  P.  A.  C.  Co.,  Lackawanna  twp  , 

English,    .  . 

55 

22 

James  Walsh,    .  . 

27 

Lawn  Shaft  Mines,  Penn'  a  0.  Co. ,  Pittston  township. 

Irish,      .   .  . 

)6 

22 

James  Arthur,  .  . 

60 

Bellevue  Breaker,  D.  L.  &W. ,  Lackawanna  twp.,    . 

Irish,      .  .  , 

57 

23 

John  Ruddy,  .   .   . 

40 

Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Second  ward,  Scranton, 

Irish,      .  .  . 

53 

May    2 

Edmund  Hoskins, 

50 

Dodge  Mbies,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,    . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

j9 

7 

Michael  McNulty, 

Marvine  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  First  ward,  Scranton,  .  .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

30 

8 

William  Bessford, 

Slope,  No.  2,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,     .  . 

English,    .  . 

31 

8 

Robert  Walker,    . 

23 

Slope,  No.  2,  Penn' a  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,     .  . 

Scotch,  .  .  . 
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district  of  the  Wyomivg  conl  fields,  Luzerne  and  Carbon  comities,  now  including  all 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  cause  as  shotvn  by  his  investigations,  for  the  year  ending  S  1st 
ber,  A.  D.  1885. 


Laborer,  .  . 
Driver,  .  .  . 
Slate  picker, 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Driv' 8  helper 

Miner,  .  . 
Driver,     . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .  . 


Mechanic, 
Driver,    . 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .  . 
Driver,     . 
Laborer, 
Driver,    . 
Miner,  .  . 
Driver,    . 
Miner,  .  . 

Door  boy. 
Mine  carpent 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Driver,     . 
Door  boy. 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .  . 

Laborer, 

Laborer, 

Door  boy. 

Laborer, 
Miner,  .  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .  . 
Driver,    . 
Driver,    . 

Miner,  .  . 

Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .  . 
Culm  man. 
Miner,  .  .  . 
Slate  picker, 

Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 

Driver,    . 
Miner,  .  . 
Carpenter, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 


Slightly  Injured;  stepped  on  the  carriage  after  signal  was  given  and  fell  off, 

Slightly  injured;  squeezed  between  two  cars, 

Bad  flesh  wound  in  risht  arm;  caught  between  pully  and  belt  in  breaker, 

Cut  <iulte  severely  about  face  and  one  of  his  eyes  injured;  premature  explosion  of  blast, 
Cut  on  face  and  leg  bruised;  kicked  by  a  mule, 


Slightly  injured  while  in  the  act  of  re-standiog  a  prop;  fall  of  roof  came  on  him. 

Bad  flesh  wound  on  arm;  caught  while  coupling  cars,     

Slightly  burned;  explosion  of  gas, 

Severely  cut  about  face;  set  fire  to  his  straw;  blast  exploded  immediately,     .  .  . 


Finger  mashed  by  pump,     

Slightly  injured;  kicked  by  a  mule,     

Severe  flesh  wound  on  arm;  fall  of  coal, 

)  These  men  were  working  together,  and  while  in  the  act  of  putting  a  loaded  car  on 

\     track  they  set  a  blower  on  fire  which  slightly  burned  them, 

Slightly  injured  on  head  and  hip;  fall  of  black  rock, 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  roof, 

Foot  slightly  injured;  fall  of  coal,    .  .  ; 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  roof, 

Leg  slightly  injured;  caught  between  two  mine  cars, 

Injured  severely;  fall  of  black  rock  between  top  and  bottom  coal, 

Slightly  injured;  squeezed  between  a  door  in  mines  and  a  car, 

Severely  injured;  fall  of  top  coal, 

Two  fingers  cut  off  while  in  the  act  of  unhitching  his  mule  from  a  trip  of  cars,    .  .  . 
Severely  injured  by  blast;  went  back  to  face  of  chamber  when  shot  went  off  and  caught 
him, 


Slightly  injured  on  foot  while  in  the  act  of  getting  off  truck,     .  . 
Injured  slightly;  caught  between  the  top  rails  of  mine  cars,  .  .  . 

Slightly  injured;  fell  off  hoisting  carriage, 

Injured  slightly;  explosion  of  loose  powder  in  keg,     

Two  fingers  crushed  while  in  the  act  of  spragging  a  mine  car,  .  . 
Leg  slightly  injured;  caught  under  a  trip  of  cars  in  mine,  .   .  .  . 

Slightly  injured:  hit  by  flying  coal  from  blast, 

Leg  slightly  fractured;  hit  by  collar  which  fell  by  car  striking  it. 
Leg  slightly  injured;  hit  by  flying  coal  from  blast, 


I  These  three  men  were  warned  by  the  fire-boss  that  there  was  fire-damp  in  their  work-  { 
J.    ing  place,  but  they  disregarded  his  instructious  not  to  go  there.     They  went  into^ 

the  place  and  set  lire  to  the  gas  and  got  burned;  not  dangerously, | 

J  L 

Slightly  injured;  caught  between  empty  cars  in  mine, 


Slightly  injured;  hit  his  foot  with  a  pick  he  was  breaking  coal  with, 

>  Injured  slightly;  explosion  of  gas,     

Severely  hurt  on  back  and  head;  fall  of  roof, 

Leg  slightly  injured;  caught  between  two  cars  in  mine, 

Slightly  injured ;  kicked  on  head  by  mule, 


Slightly  injured;  Peter  Gillespie  was  tamping  hole  when  cartridge  exploded,  killing 

himself  and  injuring  Caffrey,     

Shoulder  dislocated;  struck  by  culm  car  on  culm  dump, 

Foot  slightly  injured;  caught  between  bumpers  of  railroad  cars  at  breaker  chutes,  .  . 

Slightly  injured  about  back  and  sides;  fall  of  top  coal, 

Slightly  injured  on  ankle;  hit  by  light  mine  cars, 

Injured  slightly  about  body  and  leg;  fall  of  top  coal, 

One  small  toe  taken  off;  caught  in  cog  wheel  in  breaker, 

Slightly  injured  on  instep;  fall  of  black  rock, 

Injured  slightly;  fall  of  rock  roof, 


Collar  bone  fractured  and  bruised  about  the  hips;  mine  car  run  on  him, 

Hip  dislocated;  fall  of  under  coal, 

Slightly  burned  f)u  hand  and  face;  explosion  of  gas,  i^ 

Cut  slightly  on  head;  hit  by  culm  car  on  trestUng, 

Slightly  burned  on  face  and  hands;  explosion  of  gas, 

Injured  slightly;  fall  of  coal, 

Injured  on  head;  fell  off  ladder  in  mines,  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet,  . 

Very  slightly  injured  on  foot;  fall  of  slate;  walked  home, 

Very  slightly  injured  on  hand  and  back;  fall  of  black  rock, 


3  Mines. 


"'  t 
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Reports  of  the 


TABLE  No.  V— 


1^ 

a 

'A 

Date. 

Name. 

1 

Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 

Nationality. 

62 

May  15 

Robert  Murray,   . 

37 

Erie  Mines,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co. ,  Glenwood  borough.     .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

63 

16 

William  Evans,    . 

16 

Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,   . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

64 

19 

August  Frieze,  .  . 

16 

Capouse  Mines,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co. ,  Twenty-first  ward, 
Scranton. 

German,   .  . 

65 

20 

Patrick  Kennedy, 

Spring  Brook  Mines,  W.  E.  C,  Lackawanna  twp. ,  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

66 

23 

Gideon  Simmons, 

24 

Ontario  Colliery,  L.  V.  C.  Co.,  Pittston  township,     . 

English,    .  . 

67 

25 

Austin  Herraghty, 

22     Bellevue  Breaker,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp. ,    . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

68 

June  2 

William  Horan,    . 

1 9     Leggitt'  3  Creek  Mines,  O.  &  H. ,  First  ward,  Scranton, 

Irish,      .  .  . 

69 

3 

J.  H.  Hablett,    .  . 

52 

Fairmount  Mines,  F.  C.  Co.,  Pittston  township,    .  . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

70 

4 

David  Michael,     . 

54 

Von  Storoh  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Second  ward,  Scranton, 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

71 

8 

Philip  Andreas,    . 

25 

Mount  Pleasant  Mines,  W.  T.  S.,  Fourteenth  ward, 
Scranton. 

Hungarian, 

72 

8 

Patrick  Duffy,  .  . 

50 

Pierce  Mines,  P.  C.  Co  ,  Archbald  borough,     .... 

Irish,      .  .  . 

73 

17 

Tally  Williams,    . 

25 

Manville  Mines,  D.  &  H.  &D.  L.  &  W.,  Thirteenth 
ward,  Scranton. 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

74 

20 

Edward  Harris,    . 

60 

Barmxm  Mines,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Marcy  township,  .   . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

75 

20 

Griffith  Lewis,  .  . 

13 

Brisbin  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

76 

23 

Mark  Sullivan,     . 

46 

Pyne  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  township,   .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

77 

23 

Joseph  Evans,  .  . 

14 

Leggitt' s  Creek  Mines,  D.  &H.,  First  ward,  Scranton 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

78 

26 

Henry  Morgan,    . 

17 

Capouse  Mines,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Twenty-first  ward, 
Scranton. 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

79 

July  9 

Griffith  Pierce,     . 

19 

Capouse  Mines,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Twenty-first  ward, 
Scranton. 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

80 

16 

Anthony  McHugh, 

68 

Central  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifth  ward,  Scranton,     . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

81 

20 

Michael  Bloom,    . 

27 

Lucas  Mine,  U.  C.  Co.,  First  ward,  Scranton,     .   .  . 

Polish,    .  .  . 

82 

28 

Thos.  Reddington 

30 

Shaft,  No.  9,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Pittston  borough,   .   .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

83 

28 

Bryan  Duffy,     .  . 

45 

Dodge  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Lackawanna  township,    . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

84 

30 

Joseph  Snyder,    . 

17 

Capouse  Mines,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co. ,  Twenty-first  ward, 

Scranton. 
Shaft,  No.  8,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough. 

German,   .  . 

85 

30 

John  Brady,   .  .  . 

38 

Irish,      .  .  . 

86 
87 

31 
Aug.  1 

Patrick  Munley,  . 
John  MoCue,     .  . 

32 

Filer's  Slope,  G.  &  Thomas  Winton, 

Irish,      .  .  . 

28 

Shaft,  No.  6,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  .  .  . 

Irish,      .   .  . 

88 

3 

Patrick  Quinnan, 

50 

Meadow  Brook  Tunnel,  W.  C.  &Co. ,  Twentieth  ward, 

Scranton. 
Shaft,  No.  10,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Hughestown  borough. 

Irish,      .   .  . 

89 

10 

Thomas  Quinnan, 

15 

American,    . 

90 

12 

Alexander  Petrie, 

17 

Pancoast  Mines,  P.  C.  Co.,  Dickson  City  borough,    . 

American,    . 

91 

14 

John  Davis,    .  .  . 

40 

Consolidated  Mines,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley 
borough. 

English,    .  . 

92 

14 

David  Aubry,     .  . 

44 

Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Second  ward,  Scranton, 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

93 

14 

John  K.  Jones,     . 

38 

Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Second  ward,  Scranton, 

Welsh,    .   .  . 

91 

17 

Anthony  Loftus,  . 

15 

Barnum  Mines,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Marcy  township,  .  . 

American,    . 

95 

17 

John  Lilly,  .... 

45 

Continental  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp.,    . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

96 

17 

John  Gallagher,  . 

30 

Continental  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp. ,    . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

97 

18 

Benjamin  Harris, 

23 

Grassy  Island  Mine,  G.  I.  C.  Co. ,  Winton  boro. ,  .  . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

98 

19 

John  Sullivan,  .  . 

12 

Pierce  Breaker,  P.  C.  Co. ,  Winton  borough,    .... 

American,    . 

99 

19 

Thos.  McFadden, 

35 

Fair  Lawn  Mines,  F.  L.  C.  Co.,  Seventh  ward,  Scran- 
ton. 
Cayuga  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton,    . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

100 

20 

Joseph  Maxwell, 

16 

Irish,      .  .  . 

101 

25 

John  Williams,     . 

15 

Capouse  Mine,  L.  I.   &  C.  Co.,  Twenty-first  ward, 
Scranton. 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

102 

25 

Frank  Healy,     .  . 

25 

Eaton  Mines,  J.  S.  &  Co. ,  Archbald  borough,  .... 

American,    . 

103 

25 

Steven  Bennett,  . 

26 

Eaton  Mines,  J.  S.  &  Co.,  Archbald  borough,  .   .  .  . 

American,    . 

104 

25 

Daniel  T.  James, 

44 

Continental  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  twp.,    . 

Welsh,    .   .  . 

105 

27 

John  E.  Termant, 

28 

No.  2  Slope  Mine,  Penn'a  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township, 

American,    . 

106 

28 

Thomas  Cranston, 

16 

No.  13  Shaft  Mine,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Old  Forge  twp.,  . 

American,    . 

107 

Sept.  4 

Thomas  Connors, 

18 

Spring  Brook  Breaker,  W.  E.  C,  Lackawanna  twp. , 

Irish,      .  .  . 

108 

Frank  Bernice,     . 

15 

Eddy  Creek  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Olyphant  borough,    .  . 

Scotch,  .  .  . 

109 

7 

George  McNulty, 

Coal  Brook  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Carbondale  city,      .  .  . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

110 

10 

James  Welsh,    .  . 

3.5  1  Barnum,  No.  1,  Mines,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Marcytwp., 

English,    .  . 

111 

10 

Frederick  Honig, 

86 

Edgerton  Mine,  E.  C.  Co. ,  Jermyn  borough,   .... 

American,    . 

112 

11 

Patrick  Moran,     . 

15 

Continental  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp. ,  . 

Irish,      .   .  . 

113 

14 

Thos.  Armstrong, 

23 

Shaft,  No  6,  Peun'  a  C.  Co. ,  Jenkins  township,    .   .  . 

American,    . 

114 

16 

Wm.  Griffiths,  .  . 

19 

Continental  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Lackawanna  twp  ,  . 

Welsh,    .   .  . 

115 

n 

John  Shaffer,    .  . 

Marvine  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  First  ward,  Scranton,     .  . 

German,    .  . 

116 

18 

Benjamin  Jones, 

86 

Meadow  Brook  Mines,  W.  C.  &  Co.,  Twentieth  ward, 
Scranton. 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

117 

19 

Steven  Bowen,     . 

25 

Central  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Fifth  ward,  Scranton,     . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

118 

19 

Patrick  Gibbons, 

40 

Amity  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  township,    . 

Irish,      .  .  . 

119 

19 

John  Keefe,   .  .  . 

17 

Elmwood  Mine,  F.  C.  Co. ,  Pittston  township,     .   .  . 

American,    . 

120 

21 

Daniel  Mahon,  .  . 

16 

Eaton  Mines,  J.  S.  &Co.,  Archbald  borough,     .   .  . 

American,    , 

121 

23 

Richard  Moffat,  . 

17 

Bridge  Mines,  B.  C.  Co.,  Fourteenth  ward,  Scranton, 

Irish,      .  .  . 

122 

23 

W.  Carter,  .... 

21 

Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Lackawanna  township,   . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

123 

23 

John  B.  Davis,     . 

42 

Brisbin  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton,    . 

Welsh,    .  .  . 

124 

23 

John  Buhallo,   .  . 

42 

Brisbin  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton,    . 

Austrian,  .  . 

Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines. 
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'^^ntinued. 


Miner,  . 
Driver, 
Driver, 


Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Laborer,  .  . 
Laborer,  .  . 
Runner,  .  . 
Mine  boss,  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 

Culm  driver, 


Slightly  injured  on  head;  fall  of  roof, B2 

Slightly  injured;  squeezed  between  cars,     '    68 

Small  bone  of  wrist  fractured;  caught  between  cars, \    64 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  black  rock,     ! 

Two  toes  cut  off;  fall  of  rock, 

Head  badly  cut;  fell  off  top  of  house  railroad  car  under  breaker  chutes, 

Slightly  injured  on  back;  was  unhitching  rope  when  he  fell  in  front  of  a  trip  of  cars. 

Head  and  hands  burned  slightly;  explosion  of  gas, 

Head  injured;  thought  his  shot  missed  fire;  went  back  to  £ac«;  shot  went  off  and  caught 

him, 

Injured  slightly;  run  over  by  loaded  mine  car  outside, 


Miner,  .  . 
Laborer, 

Miner,  .  . 
Door  boy,   .  . 
Miner,  .... 
Driver,     .  .  .  - 
Driver,    .  .  . 

Bunner,      .  . 

Laborer,  .  . 
Laborer,  .  . 
Miner,  .... 
Miner,  .... 
Driver,    .  .  . 

Miner,  .... 
Miner,  .... 
Miner,  .... 
Laborer,     .  . 

Outside  du'er 
Car  runner,  . 
Miner,  .... 

Miner,  .... 
Miner,  .... 
Driver,  .  .  . 
Miner,  .... 
Laborer,  .  . 
Miner,  .... 
Slate  picker. 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 

Driver,  .  .  . 
Driver,     .  .  . 

Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Laborer,  .  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Driver,  .  .  . 
Head  man,  . 
Driver,  .  .  . 
Laborer,  .  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Driver,  .  .  . 
•Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Runner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 

Laborer,     .  . 
Laborer,     .  . 
Driver,     .   . 
■  Door  boy,  .  , 
Driver,    .  . 
Driver  boss, 
Miner,  ... 
Laborer,     . 


Slightly  injured;  fall  of  coal, 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  top  coal, 

Injured  slightly;  fall  of  black  rock,     

Left  arm  slightly  injured;  caught  while  jumping  on  loaded  trip  of  cars. 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  blacksmith  coal,     

Small  bone  of  arm  broken;  hit  by  door  which  he  was  opening  in  mines, 
Fingers  squeezed ;  caught  by  wheel  of  car,     


65 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 

72 
78 

74 
75 
76 

77 


Leg  slightly  injured;  caught  between  cars,    1  79 

Two  ribs  broken;  fell  on  a  rail, I  80 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  coal  and  rock, ,  81 

Ankle  bone  fractured;  fall  of  black  rock, j  82 

Bad  cuts  about  head  and  arm;  premature  blast, j  83 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  bony  coal, |  84 


Injured  slightly;  fall  of  soapstone, '  85 

Hand  crushed  while  taking  out  block  from  front  of  car  wheel  in  mine, 86 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  coal, 87 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  top  slate,     88 

Leg  bruised;  caught  by  car  on  culm  dump,     89 

Slightly  injured;  car  jumped  track  and  caught  him,     ;  90 

Back  severely  hurt;  fall  of  coal, !•! 

)                                                                                                                                                          S  92 

{  Both  these  men  slightly  injured;  explosion  of  gas, <  j^ 

Two  fingers  broken;  caught  between  sprag  and  car,     94 

)                                                                                                                                                  S  ^5 

>  Both  men  injured  slightly;  premature  explosion  of  blast,     <  ,^ 

Head  slightly  cut;  fall  of  rock, 97 

Slightly  injured:  fell  off  trestle  while  playing,     98 

Burned  slightly  about  neck  and  arms;  explosion  of  gas, 99 

Injured  about  hips;  squeezed  between  cars, 100 

Slightly  injured;  squeezed  between  car  and  pillar, 101 


I  Both  men  slightly  injured;  fall  of  six-inch  coal  in  face  of  chamber;  both  were  able  ^  ,  102 

\     to  walk  home, (  103 

Severe  cut  on  right  side  of  forehead;  fall  of  coal, <  104 

Slightly  injured;  premature  blast, I  105 

Injured  slightly;  kicked  by  a  mule,     It'6 

Slightly  injured;  foot  hurt  at  head  of  plane,     j  107 

Slightly  cut  on  face;  kicked  by  a  mule, |  108 

Injured  slightly;  fall  of  rock  roof, 109 

Badly  cut  on  face:  fiill  of  under  coal,     110 

Knee  joint  slightly  injured;  fall  of  coal, Ill 

Kicked  by  mule  in  abdomen,     112 

Slightly  injured;  premature  explosion  of  blast,     113 

Bitten  on  shin  bone  by  a  mule 114 

Hit  on  back  of  head  by  prop  falling  on  him I  115 

Burned  on  face  and  hands;  powder  explosion,     J  116 

Injured;  kicked  on  head  by  mule,     117 

Kicked  bv  mule  on  arm,  fracturing  it, 118 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  roof j  119 

Injured  slightly;  caught  between  car  and  pillar,     120 

Back  injured;  fell  in  front  and  got  caught  by  mine  car,     121 

Finger  taken  off  while  in  the  act  of  taking  drag  off  mine  car, I  122 

Both  these  men  slightly  injured;  fall  of  top  coal, }  124 
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Collieries  where  Accident  Occurred. 


Nationality. 


125 

Sep.  25 

126 

25 

127 

28 

128 

30 

129 

Oct.  2 

130 

2 

131 

2 

132 

3 

133 

5 

134 

7 

135 

8 

136 

12 

137 

13 

138 

14 

139 

14 

140 

16 

141 

16 

142 

23 

143 

28 

144 

29 

14.5 

31 

146 

Nov.  1 

147 

2 

148 

6 

149 

12 

150 

18 

151 

19 

152 

19 

153 

20 

154 

20 

155 

20 

1.56 

24 

157 

27 

158 

27 

1.59 

27 

160 

Dec.  7 

161 

8 

162 

11 

163 

14 

164 

14 

165 

15 

166 

16 

167 

16 

168 

22 

169 

24 

no 

30 

Wm.  G.  Williams, 
Patrick  Roland,  . 
George  Reed,  .  . 
Patrick  Riley,  .  . 
Edward  Supple,  . 
Jas.  Corcoran,  .  . 
Martin  Noon,  .  . 
John  Malia,  .  .  . 
Edward  Mullen,  . 
Michael  Kenny,  . 
Michael  Ruane,  . 
Martin  C.  Kearney 
James  Williams,  . 
Dom'k  Needham, 
John  Leibtreau,  . 
Michael  Kelly,  .  . 
August  Barber,  . 
William  Morgan, 
James  Vanston,    . 

Thomas  Murphy, 

Wm.  Maloney,  .  . 
Thos.  Armstrong, 
Thos.  D.  Phillips, 
Mich.   Mortimer, 

John  Gallagher,  . 
John  Cawley,  1st, 

James  Roach,  .  . 
James  Benedict,  . 
Pat'k  A.  Harran, 
Thomas  Moran,    . 

Michael  Gaughan, 
Lewis  Jones,  .  .  . 

Ed.  Carter 

Edward  Dean,  .  . 
John  Moran,  .  .  . 
Thomas  Walsh,  . 
Heni'y  Weable,  . 
Mike  Pryal,  .  .  . 
Matthew  White,  . 
John  Jones,  .  .  . 
Thos.  Murray,  .  . 
James  Cluces,  .  . 
James  Gilbride,  . 
Michael  Cawley,  . 

G.W.  Canterbury, 


59 


James  Moran,    .  .    .  . 


Brisbin  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Lucas  Breaker,  L.  C.  Co.,  Second  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Leggett's  Creek  Shaft,  D.  &  H.,  First  wd.,  Scranton, 
Brisbin  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lackawanna  township,  . 
White  Oak  Mines,  D.  &H.,  Archbald  borough,  .  .  . 
White  Oak  Mines,  D.  &H.,  Archbald  borough,  .  .  . 
White  Oak  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Archbald  borough,  .  .  . 
Jermyn,  No.  4,  J.  Jermyn,  Dickson  City  borough,  . 
Pierce  Mines,  P.  C.  Co.,  Archbald  borough,  .  .  .  . 
Shaft  No.  5,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  .  .  . 
Fair  Lawn  Mines,  F.  0.  Co.,  Seventh  wd.,  Scranton, 
Coal  Brook  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Carboudale  City,  .  .  . 
Continental  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp. ,  . 
Continental  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp, ,  . 
Cayuga  Mine,  D.  L.  &W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Grassy  Island  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Olyphant  borough,  . 
Dodge  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Lackawanna  township,  . 
Mt.   Pleasant  Mines,   W.  T.   S.,  Fourteenth  ward, 

Scranton. 
Mt.   Pleasant  Mines,  W.  T.  S.,    Fourteenth   ward, 

Scranton. 
No.  1  Shaft,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  Carboudale  city,     .  .  . 
Shaft  No.  5,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Dunmore  borough,  .  .  . 
Cayuga  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Fair  Lawn  Mines,  F.  C.  Co.,  Seventh  wd.,  Scranton, 

Green  Ridge  Slope,  O.  L.  J.,  Dunmore  borough,  .  . 
Capouse  Mine,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co. ,   Twenty-first  ward, 

Scranton. 
Brisbin  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Brisbin  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Bellevue  Shaft,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township, 
Capouse  Mines,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co. ,  Twenty-first  ward, 

acranton. 
Green  Ridge  Slope,  O.  S.  J. ,  Dunmore  borough,  .  . 
Oxford  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifth  ward,  Scranton,  . 
Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,  . 
Filer's  Slope,  G.  T.  &Co.,  Winton  borough,  .  .  .  . 
Filer' s  Slope,  G.  T.  &  C. . ,  Winton  borough,  .... 
Continental  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Lackawanna  twp. ,  . 
Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  township,  . 
Shaft  No.  5,  Penn'aC.  Co.,  Dunmore  borough,  .  .  . 
Grassy  Island  Mines,  G.  I.  C.  Co.,  Winton  borough, 
Lackawanna  C.  Co.  Mine,  Blakeley  borough,  .... 
Grassy  Island  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Olyphant  borough,  . 
VonStorch  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Second  wd., Scranton, 
Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  L.  &W.,  Second  wd.,  Scranton, 
Diamond  Mines,  D.   L.   &  W.,  Twenty-first  ward, 

Scranton. 
Capouse  Mines,  L.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Twenty-first  ward, 

Scranton. 
Elk  Creek  Mines,  T.  Brennan,  Fell  township,     .  .  . 


Welsh, 

Irish, 

Welsh, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

American, 

American, 

Irish,   .  . 

American, 

Irish,   .  . 

Irish,   .  . 

Welsh,     . 

Irish,    .  . 

German, 

Irish,    .  . 

German, 

Welsh,     . 

English, 

American, 

American, 
Irish,    .  . 
Welsh,    . 
Irish,    .  . 

Irish,   .  . 
Irish,    .  . 

English, 
Hungarian 
Irish,    . 
Irish,    . 

Irish,    . 

Welsh, 

Welsh, 

Irish,    . 

Irish,    . 

Irish,    . 

German, 

Irish,    . 

American 

Welsh, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

American, 

Irish,   .  . 


Note.— There  were  138  slight  accidents  in  the  First  Mine  District  in  1885. 


Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines. 
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Continued. 


Laborer, 
Carpenter, 
Laborer, 
Culm  man 
Laborer, 
Minor,  . 
Driver,  . 
Runner, 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Runner, 
Co.  man. 
Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Driver,  . 

Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Laborer, 

Miner,    . 

Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Headman, 
Door-boy, 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Driver,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 

Miner,    . 

Miner,    . 


Burned  on  hands  and  face;  cartridge  exploded  while  handling  it. 
Shoulder  dislocated:  jacket  cauKht  while  putting  belt  on  pully, 

Slii,'htly  injured  bet^veen  shoulders;  fall  of  top  rock, 

In  hired  sli'^'htly;  hit  by  loaded  car 

Aiikle  slightly  injured;  fall  of  top  coal,     

Face  cut;  fall  of  six-inch  bony  coal, 

Foot  slightly  hurt:  mule  stepped  on  it,     

Head  injured  by  piece  of  coal  falling  off  a  car, 

Back  and  leg  bruised;  fall  of  bell  from  roof,     

Kicked  on  head  by  mule, 

Slightly  injured  on  back;  fall  of  roof,     

Injured  slightly;  premature  blast, 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  roof, 

Rib  broken  and  otherwise  bruised;   fall  of  roof,     

Slightly  injured,  same  fall, 

Thumb  cut  off;  caught  between  bumpers  of  cars, 

Knocked  off  track  on  runaway  by  trip  of  cars, 

Injured,  badly  bruised  about  head  and  face;  fall  of  roof,     .... 
Ankle  slightly  injured;  fall  of  loose  coal, 


Slightly  bruised  on  hips;  caught  between  ear  and  pillar;  car  jumped  the  track  and 
caught  him, 

Injured  slightly,  caught  between  car  and  pillar, 

Small  bone  of  left  leg  broken;  fall  of  roof, 

Thumb  cut  off;  fall  of  coal, ■  •  •.  •  •  •  -..■_•• 

Leg  slightly  injured;  shot  missed  fire  twice;  he  thought  it  missed  third  time;  going 
back  got  hit  with  coal, 

Ankle  dislocated;  caught  between  track  and  piece  of  rock  that  fell  on  it, 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  roof, 


J  Slighly  injured  by  fall  of  rock,     .... 

Injured  by  premature  blast 

Slightly  injured  by  fall  of  piece  of  coal. 


Injured  slightly;  premature  blast, 

Collar-bone  broken  while  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  car,     

Slightly  injured;  explosion  of  gas, 

Slightly  injured:  premature  blast, 

Burned  slightly:  premature  blast, 

Injured;  jammed  between  loaded  car  and  gate  at  surface  landing  of  shaft. 

Injured:  squeezed  between  loaded  car  and  roof,     

Slightly  injured;  squeezed  between  car  and  prop,     

Injured;  kicked  by  mule  on  head,     

Injured;  fall  of  roof, 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of  roof. 


>  Injured  slightly;  premature  blast, 

Leg  and  arm  slightly  injured;  fall  of  slate,     . 

Slightly  injured;  hit  by  prop  falling  on  him, 

Slightly  injured;  fall  of.  top  rock,     


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 


144 
145 
146 
147 

148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 

155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 

169 

170 


30  Rkporis  of  the 

TABIiE  No.  VI. — List  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  mines  of  the  First 


Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 


Nationality. 


20 
Feb.  17 


27 
Ariril  2 
4 
9 
14 
16 
21 
21 


23 
May  14 
June  5 

16 
23 
26 

July  2 
13 
14 
14 


Aug.  15 
■.SI 


Sept.  2 
3 
3 
3 

7 
7 


1.5 
18 
19 
23 

24 
24 

Oct.  1 
12 
24 
24 
26 


Charles  Clash,  .  .  . 

Peter  Fulmer,   .  .  . 

David  Phillips,  .  .  . 

Lewis  T.  Jones,  .  . 

James    Cavanaugh, 
Reese  Williams,   .  . 


OweuR.  Williams, 


John  Byrne, 


Michael  Donnelly, 
Thomas  Bowen,  . 
Peter  Gillespie,  . 
James  Short,  .  .  . 
Ebenezer  Moore, 
M.  Cunningham, 
James  McGowen, 
Michael  Connors, 

David  Daniels,  .  . 

John  Jenkins,  .  . 
Robert  Giles,  .  . 
Martin  Durkin,     . 

Robert  Graham,  . 
Michael  Lewells, 
James  W.  Davis,  . 

Collins  Mathews, 
Patrick  Wells,  .  . 
Edward  Malot,  .  . 
John  McGovern, 


James  White,     .  . 
Joseph  Knowles, 


Henry  Bryson,  .  . 
David  Jones,  .  .  . 


David  James,     . 
James  Walker,  . 

Patrick  Franklin,    .  30 

Michael  Coggins,    .  26 

James  P.   Delaney,  .32 

Thomas  Riley,  ...  50 

Sidney  Somers,    .  .  35 

James  Healy,     .  .  .  20 

Solon  Corse,  ....  50 


Michael  Purcell,  .  . 
Daniel  Haggerty,  . 
Thomas  Lavell,    .  . 

John  Lyden,  .... 

William  James,  .  . 
An<irew  Fagan,  .  . 
Anthony  Gownley, 
John  McKinney,  .  . 

Patrick  Gallagher,  . 
John  Sullivan,  .  .  . 

William  Morrisson, 
Hugh  Devers,  ,  .  . 
Daniel  Williams,  .  . 
Morgan  Roberts,  . 
August  Rouer,  .   .  . 


Barnum  No.  2,  Penna.  Coal  Co. ,  Marcy  township, '  German, 
Mo  ier  Mines,  B.  C.  Co. ,  Hughestown  borough,  German, 
Bridgeshaft,B.C.Co. ,  Fourteenth  ward,  Scranton  Welsh,  . 
Tripps  Air  Shaft,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Twenty-first  ward, 

Scranton, I  Welsh, 

Taylor  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp. ,  •  .  i  Irish, 
Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H.,  Second  ward,  Scran- 
ton,      '  Welsh, 

Consolidated  Mines,  H.  C.  &  I.  C>>. , Welsh, 

No.  1  Shaft  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Carbondale  City,  .  .     Irish, 

Jermyn  No.  4,  Mines,  J.  J. ,  Dickson  City  boro. ,  Irish, 

Lackawanna  0.  Co.  Breaker,  Blakely  borough,  .  I  American 

Eaton  Mines,  J.  S.  &  Co. ,  Archbald  borough,  .  .  American 

Marvine  Shaft,  D.  &  H. ,  First  ward,  Scranton,  .  English, 

Law  Shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Pittston  townshiij,  .  .  American 

Consolidated  Mines,  H.  C.  &I.  Co., Irish, 

White  Bridge  Tunnel,  D.  &H.,  Carbondale  City,  Irish, 

do.  do.  do.  American, 


63  j  VonStorchMines,D.&H.,  Second  ward,  Scranton     Welsh, 


Brisbin  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Third  ward,  Scranton, 
Halstead  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Marcy  township,    . 
Central  Mines,  D.  L,  &  W. ,  Fifteenth  ward,  Scran- 
ton,      

Old  Forge  Mines,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Old  Forge  twp. , 
Jermyn  No.  4,  Mines,  J.  J.  Dickson,  City  boro., 
Capou^^e  Mines,  L.  I.  &C.Co. ,  Twenty-first  ward, 

Scranton,   

Brisbin  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton, 
White  Oak  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Archbald  borough,  . 
Cayuga  Mine,  D.  L.  &W. ,  Third  ward,  Scranton, 
Leggett'  .s  Creek  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  First  ward,  Scran- 
ton,      


Welsh, 
English, 

Irish, 

Scotch, 
Polish, 

Welsh, 
Welsh, 
Irish, 
Irish, 

Iri-sh, 


No.  13  Shaft  Mine,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Old  Forge  twp. , 
Barnum  Shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Marcy  township. 

No.  14  Shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Jenkins  township,  .  !  Scotch, 
Gipsy  Grove   Mines,   Penna.   C.    Co.,  Dunmoret 
borough,     I  Welsh, 

Taylor  Shaft  Mines,  D.  L.  &  W.  Lackawanna  twp. , '  Welsh, 
Dunmore  Screens,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Dunmore  boro. ,  ]  American 
Tunnel  No.  1,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Pittston  township, '  Irish, 


Sloan  Mines,  D.  L.  &.  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp. , 


Irish, 


Shaft  No.  6,  Penna.  C.  Co. ,  Jenkins  township,    .  '  American, 


Green  Ridge  Slope,  O.  S.  J. ,  Dunmore  borough. 

Shaft  No.  5,  Penna.  C.  Co.-,  Jenkins  township,  . 
do.  do.  do. 

Hyde  Park  Shaft,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifth  ward,  Scran- 
ton,      

Shaft  No.  11,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  . 

Spencer  Mines,  S.  Bro.'s,  Dunmore  borough,     . 

Leggett' s  Creek  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  First  ward, 
Scranton, 

Greenwood  Slope,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Lackawanna 
township, 

Powderly  Slope,  D.  &.  H. ,  Carbondale  City,     .  . 

Forest  City  Mine,  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Clifford  twp. , 

Slope  No.  4,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Jenkins  township,   . 

Mt.  Pleasant  Mines,  W.  T.  S.,  Fourteenth  ward, 
Scranton, 

Law  Shaft,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Pittston  township,  .  . 

No.  2  Diamond  Shaft,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Twenty-first 
ward,  Scranton,     

Halstead  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Marcy  township,  .  . 

Tunnel  No.  1,  Penna.  C.  Co.,  Pittston  township, 

Lackawanna  Coal  Co.  Mine,  Blakely  borough,  .  . 
do.  do.  do. 

Bellevue  Slope,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp. ,  . 


Irish,  .  . 
American, 
American, 

American, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Irish, 
Welsh,    . 
American. 
Irish, 

Irish, 
Irish,      . 

Irish, 
Irish,      . 
American, 
Welsh,    . 
Welsh,    . 
German, 


Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines. 
Anthracite  Mine  District  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1885. 
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Occupation. 


Foot  boy, 
Miner,  ... 
Machinist, 

Shaft  sinker. 
Laborer, 

Brattice  man 


Miner,  • 

Miner,  ■ 

Miner,  - 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Driver, 


Brattice  man 


Laborer, 
Machinist, 


Miner,  • 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 


Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 


Miner,  . 

Miner,  . 

Miner,  . 
Slate  picker. 
Laborer, 

Laborer, 

Miner,  .  .  . 


Miner,  .  . 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner,  .  . 
Miner, 
Miner,  .  . 


Miner,  .  . 

Laborer, 
Miner, 
Footman, 
Miner,  .  . 


Miner, 
Miner, 


Water  bailer 
Laborer, 
Laborer,     . 
Miner,      .  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer,     . 


^ 

a 

o 

a 

■o 

0. 

^ 

u 
O 

Nature  or  Cause  of  Death. 


1 
1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

2 

Killed;  fell  down  the  shaft  from  one  vein  to  the  other, 

Killed  instantly;  fall  of  top  rock, 

Killed;  Rot  knocked  down  the  shaft  by  a  piece  of  plank  falling  on  him,    .   .  . 

Killed;  fell  out  of  hoisting  bucket  in  new  air  shaft  a  distance  of  about  30  feet. 
Killed;  fall  of  top  coal, 


Killed;  was  riding  on  car,  T  iron  rail,  caught  his  head  between  car  rail  and 

T  iron,  breaking  his  neck, 

Seriously  burned;  spark  fell  from  lamp  into  loose  powder  in  keg  while  in 

the  act  of  making  cartridge, 

Seriously  burned;  cartridge  exploded  while  forcing  it  into  hole  with  butt  end 

of  drill;  died  next  day, 

Killed;  fall  of  bony  coal, 

Killed;  caught  between  car  and  one  of  the  timber  posts  supporting  breaker, 

Killed  instantly;  was  tamping  hole  when  cartridge  exploded, 

Seriously  injured;  fall  of  checkered  coal;  died  about  4  hours  after, 

Killed  instantly;  fall  of  top  coal  and  roof, 

Seriously  injured  on  back;  fall  of  top  slate;  not  reported  serious;  died  on  18th, 

Killed  instantly;  fall  of  roof, 

Killed  instantly;  fall  of  roof.     Connors  was  taking  an  empty  car  into  Mc- 

Gowan's  chamber,  when  the  roof  fell  and  killed  them  both, 

Smothered;  brattice  fell  on  him  while  repairing  it;  caused  by  an  explosion 

of  gas, 

Killed  about  40  feet  back  from  face  on  main  road;  fall  of  rock,     

Killed  instantly  by  rxmaway  car  on  slope, 


Seriously  injured;  fall  of  rock;  died  2  hours  after. 

Killed  instantly;  fall  of  coal,     

Killed  almost  instantly;  fall  of  roof, 


Killed:  fall  of  bony  coal, '. 

Killed  instantly;  fall  of  top  coal;  wife  and  seven  children  in  Wales, 

Killed  instantly;  fall  of  18-inch  coal, 

Killed;  fall  of  top  coal, 


Seriously  injured;  fall  of  6-inch  bony  coal  at  face  of  chamber;  died  on  night 
of  18th,  

Killed;  fall  of  roof, 

Reported  slightly  injured  on  Friday,  18th;  died  on  20th,  as  kidneys  were  In- 
jured; doctor  thought  he  was  slightly  injured, 

Killed  instantly;  fell  down  shaft  a  distance  of  265  feet;  fall  of  bucket,  .  .  .  . 

Seriously  injured:  thought  his  blast  missed  fire;  exploded  while  trying  to 

remove  the  match, 

Killed;  fall  of  blacksmith's  bench  of  coal, 

Seriously  injured;  caught  in  pony  rolls;  died  10  hours  after, 

Seriou^y  injured:  fall  of  rock;  was  working  alone  and  was  under  the  rock 

for  6  hours;  died  next  morning, 

Killed;  caught  between  carriage  and  side  of  shaft;  fell  to  bottom,  a  distance 

of  275  feet, 

Killed  by  a  piece  of  loose  coal  sliding  ofl  bottom  bench,  striking  him  on  the 

back,,     

Killed;  fall  of  roof  while  in  the  act  of  barring  down  coal, 

Killed;  fall  of  roof, 

Killed;  same  fall, 


Killed;  fall  of  coal  while  in  the  act  of  undermining  it. 

Killed;  fall  of  rock  roof, 

Killed;  fall  of  roof, 


Eight  leg  broken;  fall  of  middle  bench  of  coal;  died  on  morning  of  17th,  .  . 

Killed;  hit  by  coal  from  blast  in  pillar  fired  in  next  chamber, 

Seriously  injured;  fall  of  top  coal;  died  9  o'clock  same  night, 

Killed ;  caught  under  hoisting  carriage  while  crossing  under  it  at  foot  of  shaft, 


0 

5  i  Killed;  fall  of  rider  coal  and  black  rock. 


2     Killed;  fall  of  top  coal, 

0     Seriously  injured;  fall  of  roof;  died  same  night. 


6     Killed;  fall  of  top  coal, 

0  Seriously  injured;  fall  of  rock  roof, 
0  Killed;  shot  by  blast  through  rib,  .  . 
0     KiUed;  fall  of  roof, 

0  j  Killed;  same  fall, 

1  Killed;  fall  of  rock  roof, 
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TABL,E  No.  VI. 


Colliery  where  Accident  Occurred. 


Nationality. 


Oct.  31 

Nov.   4 

4 

6 


David  Evans,  .  .  .  . 

John  Hogan,  .  .  .  . 

Patrick  White,  .  .  . 

Michael  Dougherty, 
Patrick  Toole,  .  .  . 


William  Saar,  .  . 
John  D.  Griffiths, 
JohnQuinn,  .  .  . 
George  Sherman, 

JohnMahon,  .  .  . 
John  McCormick, 

William  Simon,  . 
Henry  Freegans, 
Henry  Williams,  . 

Lewis  R.  Evans,  . 

Richard  Taylor,  . 

John  Luke,  .  .  .  . 


Holden  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Lackawanna  townshiij. 

Central  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifth  ward,  Scranton, 

Central  Mine,  D.  L.  &  W. ,  Fifth  ward,  Scranton, 

Old  Forge  Mines,  Penna.  C.  Co. , Old  Forge  twp., 

Greenwood  Shaft,    P.   A.    C.   Co.,    Lackawanna 

township, ■ 

Shaft  No.  5,  Penna.  C  Co.,  Dunmore  borough,  . 
Jermyn  No.  4,  Breaker,  J.  J.  Dickson,  Cityboro., 
Coal  Brook  Mines,  D.  &  H  ,  Carbondale  City,  .  . 
Capouse  Mines,  L.I.  &  C.  Co.,  Twenty-first  ward, 

Scranton, 

Dickson  Mine,  D.&  H.  Co.,  First  ward, Scranton, 
Continental  Mine,  D.L.&  W. ,  Lackawanna  twp., 

Lackawanna  Coal  Co.  Mine,  Blakely  borough,     . 
Jermyn  No.  -  Mine,  D.  &  H.,  Jermyn  borough.  . 
Von  Storch  Mines,  D.  &  H. ,  Second  ward,  Scran- 
ton,      

Bellevue  Slope,  D.  L.&W.,  Lackawanna  twp. ,    . 

North-Western  Slope,  N.  W.  C.  Co. ,  Fell  twp. ,  . 

North-Western  Slope,  N.  W.  C.  Co. ,  Fell  twp. ,  . 


Welsh, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

American, 
American, 
Irish,      .  . 

American, 

Irish,      . 
Irish,      . 

Welsh,    . 
English, 

Welsh,    . 
Welsh,    . 

English, 

Welsh,    . 


Note.— Tables  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  contain  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  killed  and  injured  in  and  about 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Mines  in  the  Eastern  District,  up  to  the  time  the  district  got  divided  and  a  new  mine 
inspector  was  appointed  on  October  26,  1885. 

Flrgt  District. 
There  was  mined  in  the  First  District  in  1 885,  7, 258, 853. 10  tons  of  coal. 

There  were  54  deaths  in  the  First  District;  there  was  one  death  to  every  134,423  tons  of  coal  mined. 
There  were  31  widows  in  the  First  District;  there  was  one  widow  to  every  234, 157  tons  of  coal  mined. 
There  were  106  orphans  in  the  First  District;  there  was  one  orphan  to  every  68,480  tons  of  coal  mined. 
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■  Contimied. 


Occupation. 


O  £1 

^     o 


Nature  or  Cause  of  Death. 


Miner,  .  .  .  ■ 

Comp'y  man,  . 

Comp'y  man,  . 

Miner,  .... 

Footman, 

Laborer,     -  . 
Slnto  picker,    . 
Miner,      .... 

Miner, 

Miner, 
Outside  h'dman 


Miner,  .  . 
Laborer, 

Laborer, 
Miner,  .  . 

Rockman, 

Miner,  .  . 


Reported  slightly  Injured;  fall  of  roof ;  died  November  4 

f  Both  these  men  were  seriously  burned  by  an  explosion  of  CH4  gas;  they'] 
I  were  working  on  a  gangwiiy  unloading  a  car  of  dirt,  when  a  tall  came  in  1 
•{  old  chamber  close  to  where  they  were  working,  displacing  gas  forcing  }- 
I       it  on  to  their  naked  lights  causing  the  explosion;  White  died  ou  5th  I 

I.      and  Hogan  on  the  Cth, J 

Killed;  fall  of  black  rock, 

Seriously  injured;  caught  between  hoisting  carriage  and  side  of  shaft;  died 

same  evening, 

Killed;  fall  of  roof, 

Seriously  injured;  caught  in  breaker  machinery;  died  same  evening,  .  .  .  . 
Killed;  full  of  roof, 


3     Killed  instantly;  fall  of  roof, 

0     Killed  instantly;  fall  of  coal,     

5     Killed;  squeezed  between  loaded  mine  ciir  and  gate  on  surface  landing  of 

shaft 

0     Killed  instantly;  fall  of  roof 

0     Killed;  fall  of  roof, 


Killed  instantly;  fall  of  roof,     

Killed:  fall  of  roof, 

f  Both  these  men  were  seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  of  giant  powder; ~1 
I  three  holes  missed  going  off  after  being  tried  twice  from  the  battery;  I 
-^  the  chargeman,  Taylor,  was  in  the  act  of  cleaniiig  out  the  last  hole,  'f- 
when  the  cartridge  exploded;  the  accident  occurred  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.,  I 
t     Taylor  died  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  ,  and  Luke  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  ,     . 


.  .J 


Cause  of  Fatal  Accidents  in  the  Fibst  Distkiot  in  18S5. 

Explosion  of  gas, 2  Equal  to    3.70  Percent. 

Explosion  of  powder  and  blasts,  .  .6  "        11.11  " 

Falls  of  coal,     16  "        29.63  " 

Fallsof  roof, 19  "        35.19  " 

Machinery  outside, 2  "          3. 70  " 

Falling  down  shafts, 3  "          5.55  " 

Caught  by  hoisting  carriage,  ....     2  "          3. 71  " 

Miscellaneous,  inside, 2  "         8.70  " 

Miscellaneous,  outside,     2  "         3.71  " 

Total,     54  100.00 
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SECOND  DISTRICT 

O/  the  Anthracite  Coal  Field. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines, 

PiTTSTON,  Pa.,  March  9,  1886. 
To  Honorable  J.  Simpson  Africa, 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  first  annual  report  as  inspector 
of  coal  mines  for  the  Second  district  of  Luzerne  and  Sullivan  counties, 
as  required  by  section  one,  article  two,  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  an- 
thracite coal  mines,"  approved  the  30th  day  of  June,  1885. 

In  my  commission  I  w^as  directed  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office 
October  20,  1885;  therefore,  my  report  as  to  accidents  covers  only  that  part 
of  the  year  beginning  October  26  and  ending  December  31,  1885. 

Tables  have  been  compiled  enumerating  the  accidents  which  proved  fatal, 
and  those  which  did  not  prove  fatal  ;  also,  tables  showing  the  present  state 
of  ventilation  in  all  the  collieries,  the  number  of  days  worked  by  each 
breaker,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  around  the  mines,  and 
the  amount  of  coal  produced  from  each  colliery,  together  with  other  im- 
portant statistics  and  useful  information. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  above-stated  period  were  eight, 
leaving  five  widows  and  sixteen  orphan  children.  The  number  of  acci- 
dents not  proving  fatal,  were  twenty-one;  a  few  of  those  were  of  a  very 
slight  character  and  only  caused  a  loss  of  a  few  days. 

In  my  investigation  into  the  causes  of  those  accidents,  I  find  that  with 
due  care  a  great  many  of  them  could  be  avoided.  The  miners,  as  a  rule, 
get  very  careless  in  regard  to  their  own  safety  ;  with  proper  care  on  their 
part,  to  see  that  everything  is  safe  before  starting  and  as  they  advance  with 
their  work,  there  would  be  less  accidents  to  record.  The  causes,  number, 
and  per  centum  of  fatal  accidents  are  classified  as  follows: 

From  falls  of  roof  and  coal, 2       being  25     per  cent. 

From  explosion  of  gas, 3  "  37^ 

From  cars  in  the  mines, 1  "  12i^ 

By  cars  outside, 1  "  12i 

By  falling  down  shaft, 1  "  12i        " 

Total, 8  JOO 
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I  learned  from  tlie  inspectors  of  the  First  and  Third  districts,  that  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  for  the  whole  of  1885  were  fifty-three,  (53,)  and 
the  total  production  of  coal  during  1885  was  3,881,902.09  tons,  which 
shows  a  production  of  73,243.04  tons  per  life  lost.  The  total  number  of 
persons  employed  during  1885  is  10,656,  and  the  fatal  accidents  are  equal 
to  a  little  over  0.20  of  one  per  cent,  or  one  for  every  201.05  of  the  whole 
number  employed.  The  results  of  my  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  collieries,  and  a  descriptive  record  of  fatal  accidents,  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  report,  to  which  you  are  most  respectfully  referred. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  McDonald, 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines. 


General  Condition  of  the  Collieries. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  inspector,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1885,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a  tour  of  general  inspection 
throughout  the  collieries  of  my  district.  The  time  being  short  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  I  was  kept  very  busy  trying  to  get  around  to  them. 
In  my  examination  of  the  diflferent  collieries  of  my  district,  I  found  them 
in  comparatively  good  condition  as  compared  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  I  found  all  the  breakers  having  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  their 
machinery  fenced  and  boxed  off;  and  here  let  me  state  that  the  officers  of 
the  several  collieries,  without  one  exception,  were  courteous  and  obliging 
to  me  in  my  investigation,  and  gave  me  all  the  needed  information  required. 
The  dangers  in  the  underground  workings  are  much  more  difficult  to  re- 
move, as  each  day's  work  places  a  different  aspect  on  the  workings.  The 
miner's  occupation  is  a  very  hazardous  one,  therefore,  it  requires  them  to 
be  very  cautious  as  they  advance  with  their  work,  as  a  blast  fired  may 
leave  a  comparatively  safe  place  a  very  dangerous  one,  so  that  every  hour 
in  the  day  the  inside  workings  of  a  mine  are  changing  for  the  safety  or 
unsafety  of  the  employes  therein. 

In  going  through  the  collieries  of  this  district,  I  find  the  majority  of 
them  kept  in  good  condition;  the  ventilation  is  good,  and  conducted  to  the 
face  of  the  workings.  The  refuse  of  the  mines  is  carefully  kept  back 
from  the  roads,  and  a  strict  discipline  exercised,  while  others,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  do  not  give  the  same  attention  to  ventilation,  roads,  or  anything 
else  in  particular,  only  to  get  out  all  the  coal  they  can.  This,  to  me,  is 
false  economy  on  their  part;  if  those  bosses  would  give  more  attention  to- 
ward furnishing  their  men  with  more  pure,  fresh  air,  while  they  are  at 
work,  (and  right  here  let  me  say  that,  in  most  cases  referred  to,  the  com- 
panies have  furnished  ample  means  to  provide  the  same,)  and  see  that 
the  roads  are  kept  free  from  the  refuse  of  the  mine,  timber,  and  water. 
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they  would  bo  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law,  doing  their  duty  to- 
ward their  fellow-workmen,  and  removing  the  cause  for  a  number  of  acci- 
dents in  the  mines. 

Fatal  Accldcut  by  FalltuK  Do-wn  Shaft. 

Accident,  No.  13. — Laurence  MuiTy,  Irish,  rock  miner,  aged  thirty- five 
years,  was  fatally  injured  in  the  Forty  Fort  shaft,  on  November  28,  1885, 
and  died  from  his  injuries,  December  17,  1885.  He  and  three  other  work- 
men were  repairing  water-troughs  in  the  pump  shaft.  Standing  on  plank 
platform  across  the  shaft  to  get  one  of  the  troughs  into  place,  it  required 
one  of  the  men  to  go  below  the  platform  to  turn  the  trough.  About  six 
feet  below  the  top  platform  there  was  a  plank  across  the  shaft,  placed  there 
about  one  year  ago.  While  they  were  repairing  the  pump,  Murry  went 
down  on  this  plank,  and  says  he  tested  it  and  said  it  was  all  right.  The 
men  above  passed  one  end  of  the  trough  down  to  him,  and  as  the  extra 
weight  came  on  the  plank,  it  broke  in  two,  letting  him  fall  about  seventy- 
five  feet  down  the  shaft  to  another  platform,  which  stopped  him  from  going 
to  the  bottom. 

Fatal  Accidents  lay  Falls  of  Roof  and  Coal. 

Accident,  No.  4. — Michael  Flaherty,  Irish,  miner,  aged  sixty  years,  was 
instantly  lolled  in  shaft  No.  6,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  colliery,  Pitts- 
ton,  December  1,  1885.  Flaherty  was  driving  an  entrance  on  right  side  of 
his  chamber,  and  had  holed  the  entrance  that  morning.  After  holing  the 
entrance  on  right  side,  he  started  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  bottom  bench,  his 
partner  going  around  to  the  chamber  they  were  driving  to,  to  make  the  en- 
trance larger.  When  he  got  around  to  the  entrance  he  heard  the  coal  work- 
ing. He  called  to  Flaherty  to  get  away,  but  the  warning  came  too  late,  and 
a  large  piece  of  coal  fell  from  a  slip,  off  the  side  of  the  entrance,  about  a 
ton  in  weight,  on  him  with  the  above  result. 

Accident,  No.  6. — Laurence  Grogan,  Irish,  miner,  aged  fifty  years,  was 
instantly  killed  in  the  Black  Diamond  colliery.  Mill  Hollow,  December  4, 
1885.  He  fired  a  blast,  and  knocked  a  prop  out  with  the  shot  he  fired,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  moving  the  coal  to  get  his  prop  up  again,  a  large  piece 
of  top  rock  came  down  on  him,  the  rock  being  8X6  feet,  and  six  inches 
thick.  Had  he  taken  the  precaution  to  examine  his  roof  before  going 
under  it,  in  all  probability  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  Mine  and  Railroad  Cars. 

Accident,  No.  24. — Robert  Jeffry,  water-bailer,  aged  twenty-seven  years, 
was  instantly  killed  in  the  Jackson  di-ift,  Bernice,  Sullivan  county,  April  7, 
1885.  Having  finished  his  day's  work,  he  was  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  he  had  been  working  in,  while  the  driver  made  up  his  loaded  trip 
of  cars,  so  he  could  go  out  after  him  with  his  water  car  so  as  to  take  it  to 
another  part  of  the  mine  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  work  on  the  morrow, 
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and  the  driver  liad  brought  up  two  loaded  cars  and  was  bringing  a  third 
car,  and  when  a  few  feet  fi'om  the  other  cars  the  driver  unhitched  his  mule, 
leaving  the  loaded  car  to  run  and  bump  against  the  other  two.  While  the 
car  was  thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  others,  Jeffry  put  out  his  hand 
and  caught  hold  of  the  coupling,  and  in  trying  to  make  the  coupling  while 
the  car  was  moving,  he  extended  his  head  between  the  cars,  and  was  caught 
by  the  bumpers,  crushing  his  skull,  and  causing  instant  death. 

Accident,  No.  1. — Patrick  Golden,  inside  driver,  aged  seventeen  years, 
was  fatally  injured  in  slope,  No.  4,  Pennsylvania  Company,  Pittston,  No- 
vember 5,  1885;  after  being  taken  home  died  in  one  hour  and  a  half. 
There  is  a  drift  connected  with  this  slope,  and  it  was  while  he  was  coming 
out  of  this  drift  on  his  loaded  cars  that  he  was  caught  by  the  roof  and 
dragged  off,  and  the  cars  squeezed  him,  with  the  above  result.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  his  light  went  out,  although  he  was  only  about  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  mouth  of  drift  and  could  see  daylight. 

Accident,  No.  8. — Patrick  Coolican,  outside  laborer,  aged  thirty-five 
years,  was  fatally  injured  at  the  outside  chutes  of  shaft.  No.  4,  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  November  12,  1885.  Died  from  his  injuries  No- 
vember 19,  1885.  He  was  a  loader  of  tine  coal.  He  had  loaded  two  cars. 
There  was  an  empty  lumber  truck  attached  to  them.  He  went  behind 
the  truck  to  shove  them  out  from  the  chutes  to  other  loaded  cars.  The 
man  that  works  with  him  detached  an  empty  car  down  grade  to  have 
it  loaded  with  rock,  and  told  Coolican  the  car  was  coming,  but  he  failed  to 
get  out  of  the  way  in  time,  and  was  caught  between  the  car  and  truck. 
Had  Coolican  not  tried  to  get  to  the  brake  of  the  car  and  crossed  the  road, 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

Fata]  Accldeuts  l>y  Explosion  of  Fire-Danip. 

Accidents,  Nos.  21,  22,  and  23. — George  Martin,  a  night  fire-boss,  aged 
sixty-eight  years,  and  Joseph  Cleasby,  the  day  fire-boss,  aged  thirty-four 
years,  and  Peter  Stone,  a  laborer,  aged  thirty-four  years,  were  fatally 
burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Mill  Creek  colliery.  Plains  township, 
December  14,  and  died  therefrom  December  15,  1885.  Peter  Coff'ey, 
Samuel  Morris,  Nicholas  Gray,  and  Joseph  Parduski  were  slightly  burned 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  morning,  Joseph  Cleasby  examined  the  mine  and 
found  gas  in  several  chambers  in  No.  12  lift.  Top  vein,  and  he  reported 
and  also  notified  the  miners  that  worked  in  those  chambers  not  to  go  into 
them,  as  he  would  go  and  remove  the  gas  so  that  they  could  go  to  work. 
The  mine-boss  sent  George  Martin,  his  father,  with  Cleasby  to  help  him. 
They  removed  the  gas  out  of  all  the  chambers  but  one,  which  was  Peter 
Coffey's  chamber,  and  while  on  the  gangway  at  the  bottom  of  Coffey's 
chamber,  the  explosion  occurred.  Coffey  says  the  fire-boss  told  him  his 
chamber  was  all  right,  to  go  to  work,  and  that  when  he  got  to  the  face  of 
the  chamber  the  explosion  occm-red  by  his  igniting  the  gas,  with  the  above 
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result.  The  two  fire-bosses,  having  their  skulls  fractured  with  the  concus- 
sion, were  unable  to  speak,  to  give  a  statement  how  tbo  explosion  occurred. 
Fire-bosses  should  give  the  men  under  their  charge  to  understand,  each 
morning,  when  they  find  gas  in  their  places  to  stop  wherever  it  is  safe 
until  they  come  back,  or  if  too  dangerous,  to  send  them  home  and  not  let 
them  visit  their  brother-workmen,  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  fire-boss 
not  seeing  them,  thereby  causing  an  accident. 

Classlficatloii  of  Fatal  Accidents  -wlilcli  Occurred  from  October  25  to  December 

31,  1885,  Inclusive. 


Causes  of  Accidexts. 


From  falls  of  roof  and  coal. 
From  explosion  of  gas,  .  . 
By  cars  in  the  mines,    .   . 

By  cars  outside, 

By  falling  down  shaft,     .    . 

Total,       


Per  centum. 


25.00 
37.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 


100. 00 


Injuries  not  Proving  Fatal. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 

N  umber. 

Per  centum. 

Bj' falls  of  roof  and  coal, 

Byexplosi  n  of  gas 

By  cars  underground,      •   .    .                     

Miscellaneous  causes,  inside 

6 
8 
3 
4 

28.57 
38.09 
14.29 
i9.n.=; 



Total,       

21 

100. 00 

Number  of  Employees  and  Tons  of  Coal  Mined  per  Person  Employed. 


Name  of  Companies. 

Number  of  persons 
employed. 

o 
g  53 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,      

2,654 

2,272 
678 

1,114 
947 
579 

2,412 

397. 26 

Lehigli  Valley  Coal  Company,        .           .                              ... 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  .   . 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 

Butler  Coal  Company,                       

361.58 
266. 19 
375. 12 
349. 16 

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Company, 

360.53 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 

368. 72 

All  coal  companies, 

10,656 

364.29 
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Averajje  Niiniljer  of  Days   WorUed  and    Tons  of  Coal  Mlued   Per  Day  for  Kacli 

Person  Kmployed. 


Name  of  Companies. 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 

Butler  Coal  Company,  

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Company, 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies 

All  coal  companies, 


192.90 

2.05 

154. 14 

2.34 

186. 00 

1.43 

198. 00 

1.89 

151.71 

2.30 

250. 55 

1.43 

180.68 

2.04 

187.71 

1.94 

COLLIERY  IMPROVEMENTS  DURING  1885. 
Tlie  Pennsylv'anla  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Barnum  Shaft,  No.  2  was  sunk  from  the  Ross  to  the  Red  Ash 
vein,  a  distance  of  two  hundi'ed  and  thirteen  feet.  This  improvement 
opens  a  large  area  of  good  coal  for  this  company. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

Shaft  No.  14,  located  in  Jenkins  township,  having  reached  the  Fourteen- 
Foot  vein,  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- live  feet.  This  shaft  cuts 
the  Seven  Foot  vein  at  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet.  Its  use 
will  be  for  hoisting  coal.  The  size  is  12'x52'.  They  are  sinking  the 
second  opening,  and  have  reached  the  Seven  Foot  vein,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundi-ed  and  forty-six  feet.  The  breaker  is  completed  all  but  putting  in 
the  machinery. 

Leliisli  Valley  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Wyoming  Colliery  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  lower  to  the  up- 
per split  of  the  Baltimore  vein,  to  be  used  for  ventilation. 

Delaware,  Liackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Coniijauy 

Are  sinking  the  second  opening  to  the  Pettebone  shaft.  There  is  no  work 
doing  in  the  mine  shaft,  as  it  has  reached  the  vein  they  intended  to  work 
some  time  ago. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

At  the  Pine  Ridge  Colliery,  two  shafts  were  sunk,  one  in  the  Baltimore 
vein,  to  a  depth  of  one  thousand  feet.  The  size  is  7^'X12',  with  a  gradi- 
ent of  ten  degrees.     The  other  is  sunk  in  the  Hillman  vein,  to  a  depth  of 
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six  hundred  feet.  The  sectional  area  is  8 X  12  feet;  gradient,  fourteen  de- 
grees. These  slopes  are  intended  to  maintain  the  present  production  of 
the  colliery. 

Butler  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Boston  Colliery,  two  tunnels  were  driven  from  the  Red  Ash  vein 
to  Red  Ash,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet;  one  tunnel  to  transport 
coal,  the  other  for  ventilation.  They  have,  likewise,  sunk  two  slopes  on 
same  vein,  one  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  which  open  up  some  good  coal  for  this  company,  as  some  time  ago 
this  colliery  was  considered  to  be  worked  out. 

Butler  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Butler  Colliery  a  new  slope  was  sunk  on  the  Pittston  vein,  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  or  taking  the 
pillars  out. 

Haddock  <fc  Steel. 

A  new  air  shaft  was  sunk  by  this  company  from  the  surface  to  copper 
vein,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Size  of  shaft,  lOx  16  feet. 
A  new  twenty-foot  Guibal  fan  was  erected  thereon;  face  of  fan,  eight 
and  one  half  feet.  Two  side  inlets,  diameter  eight  and  one  half  feet,  work- 
ing speed  sixty  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  ninety  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  air  exhausted  per  minute,  with  one  and  a  half  inches  of  water  gauge. 
The  gearing  is  direct.  This  fan  was  started  July  26,  1885,  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  fan. 

W.  G.  Payne  «fc  Co. 

A  new  twenty- five- foot  fan,  of  the  Guibal  pattern,  was  placed  in  position 
at  the  East  Boston  Colliery,  in  place  of  the  fifteen-foot  fan  which  was  done 
away  with.  The  new  fan  is  placed  over  the  same  shaft  as  the  old  one  was, 
giving  a  result  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  cubic  feet  of  air  exhausted  per  minute,  with  a  water-gauge 
of  eight  tenths  of  an  inch,  with  a  working  speed  of  forty  revolutions  per 
minute.  It  was  started  December  2,  1885.  It  is  direct  in  gearing.  This 
colliery  has  the  means  now  to  give  their  men  all  the  fresh  air  they  will 
want. 

Waddel  &  Walters. 

A  new  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  Bennett  shaft,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
split  of  the  Baltimore  vein,  to  a  depth  of  tT^ro  hundred  feet.  Size  of  slope, 
6X18.  Gradient  of  fifteen  degrees.  Likewise,  a  new  gravity  plane  was 
driven  in  the  lower  split,  three  hundred  feet,  with  a  sectional  area  of  6  X  18, 
and  a  gradient  of  twelve  degrees,  which  will  open  up  some  good  coal,  and 
enlarge  the  company's  shipment  from  this  colliery. 
4  Mines. 


42  Reports  of  the 

Florence  Coal  Company. 

A  new  breaker  has  been  built  on  ihe  site  of  the  old  breaker,  which  was 
burned  down  August  1,  1884.  It  is  supplied  with  first-class  machinery 
for  cleaning  and  preparing  coal.  They  started  the  breaker  May  1,  1885. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  eight  hundred  tons  per  day. 
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*>?> 


Nature  and  Cause  of  Accident  in  Brief. 

Fell  under  cars  while  coming  out  with  trip. 
Squeezed  between  gravity  cars  at  outside  chutes. 
Fell  down  shaft,  breaking  his  back;  died  Dec.  17. 
Instantly  killed  by  fall  of  coal  and  rock  from  side 
of  entrance. 

Instantly  killed  while  going  to  stand  a  prop. 
^Fatally  injured  by   explosion  of  fire-damp; 
I     died  Dec.  15. 

Instantly  killed  by  having  his  head  caught  be- 
tween cars. 

Knee  bruised  by  rock  falling  on  it. 

Squeezed  between  mule  and  prop. 

Collar  bone  and  rib  broken;  run  over  by  cars. 

Struck  under  chin  with  rope  on  gravity  plane. 

Kicked  in  face  by  a  mule. 

Arm  broken  by  premature  blast. 

Finger  crushed  by  head  of  cyliuder. 

Leg  amputated;  crushed  by  fall  of  coal. 

1  Burned  by  explosion  of  gas. 

Arm  dislocated  at  shoulder;  fell  under  cars. 

[  Slightly  burned  by  explosion  of  fire-damp. 

Back  bruised  by  fall  of  coal. 
Leg  bruised  by  fall  of  coal. 
Back  bruised  by  fall  of  coal. 
Slightly  burned  by  explosion  of  gas. 
)  Slightly  injured  by  concussion  of  explosion  of 
I     gas. 

Slightly  bruised  on  shoulder  while  passing  be- 
tween cars. 

•uotiBdnooo 

Driver,  .  . 

Laborer,   . 

Miner,    .  . 

do.       .  . 

do.       .  . 
Fire-bofs, 

do. 
Laborer,   . 
Water  bai'r 

Miner,    .  . 
Driver,  .  . 
Car  runner 
Door  boy. 
Driver,  .  . 
Miner,    .  . 
Engineer, 
Laborer,   . 
Miner,    .  . 
do.       .  . 
Driver,  .  . 

Miner,    .  . 
Laborer,    . 
Miner,    .  . 

do.       .  . 

do. 

do.       .  . 
Laborer,    . 
Driver,  .  . 
Door  boy. 
Laborer,    . 

•X}ii«uoU«N 

Irish,      .  . 
do.        .  . 
do.        .  . 
do.        .  . 

do. 
English,    . 

do. 
Polish,   .  . 

- 

Irish,      . 

do. 

do. 

do.       . 
English, 
Scotch,  . 
English, 
Polish,    . 
English, 
Irish, 
Hungarian 

Irish, 

do. 
Welsh,    . 

do.       . 
Irish,      . 
English, 

do. 

do. 
Polish,   . 
Hungarian 

c 

g 
o 
1 

a 

o 
■(1 

§ 

ft 

Pittston,  Luzerne  county, 

do.                   do. 
Wyoming,  Luzerne  county, 
Pittston,  Luzerne  county. 

Luzerne  boro. ,  Luzerne  co. 
Plains  twp.,  Luzerne  co., 

do.                    do. 

do.                    do. 
Bernice,  Sullivan  county. 

Pittston,  Luzerne  county. 
Plains,  Luzerne  county,     . 
Wyoming,  Luzerne  county. 
Plains,  Luzerne  county, 

do.                    do. 
Pittston,  Luzerne  county. 
Plains,  Luzerne  county,     . 

do.                    do. 
West  Pittston,  Luzerne  co. 
Plains,  Luzerne  county,     . 

do.                    do. 

Kingston,  Luzerne  county, 

do.                    do. 
Plains,  Luzerne  county,     . 
Pleasant  Valley,  Luzerne  co 

do.                    do. 
Luzerne  boro.,  Luzerne  co. 
Plains,  Luzerne  county,     . 

do.                    do. 

do.                    do. 

do.                    do. 

1 

1 
5, 

Slope,  No.  4, 

Shaft,  No.  4, 

Forty  Fort,     

Shaft,  No.  6, 

Black  Diamond  Shaft, 
Mill  Creek  Slope,    .   .  . 

do.                 ... 

do. 
Jackson  Drift, 

Black  Diamond  Shaft, 

do.              do. 
Prospect  Shaft,    .... 
Consolidated  Slope,  .  . 

Ontario  Slope, 

Kaubville  Shaft 

Mill  Creek  Slope,    .  .  . 

do.                 ... 

do.                 ... 
Prospect  Shaft,    .... 

Shaft,  No.  7 

Enterprise  Shaft,    . 
Schooley  Shaft,    .  . 
Wyoming  Shaft,  .  . 
Mill  Creek  Slope,    . 
Law's  Shaft,  .... 
Prosjject  Shaft,    .  . 
Mill  Creek  Slope,    . 
Clear  Spring  Shaft, 
Mill  Creek  Slope,    . 
Prospect  Shaft,    .  . 
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Patrick  Golden,    .... 
Patrick  Coolican,    .  .  . 
Laurance  Murry,    .  .  . 
Michael  Flal  erly,  .  .  . 

Lawrence  Crogan,  .   .  . 
George  Martin,    .... 
Joseph  Cleasby,  .... 

Peter  Stone, 

Robert  Jeffery,    .... 

i 

.8         

Name  of  Persons  S 
riously  Injured. 
John  Early,    .... 
Hugh  Corcoran,  .  . 
David  Bram,  .... 
James  Galvin,   .  .  . 

.Job  Tilly 

James  Calderwood, 
Joseph  Howarth,     . 
John  Moliston,     .  . 
John  Smith,    .... 
Peter  Coffey,  .... 
John  Kivolskie,    .  . 

Persons  Slightly  J 

Jured: 
Thomas  Lamb,     .  . 
James  Burns,    .  .  . 
Thomas  Parry,     .  . 
Solomon  Jermyn,  . 
Edward  E.  Davis,   . 
Lawrence  Craston, 
Samuel  Morris,    .  . 
Nicholas  Gray,     .  . 
Josejjh  Parduskl,    . 
Joseph  Schimsick, 
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THIRD  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
Third  District  Anthracite  Coal  Fields, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  March  17,  1886. 
Honorable  J.  Simpson  Africa, 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir:  As  provided  in  section  seven,  article  two,  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1885, 
providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the 
anthracite  coal  mines,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  for  the 
year  1885. 

The  creation  of  an  additional  inspection  district  by  this  act  reduced  the 
number  of  collieries  in  this  district  from  sixty-three  to  forty-two;  but, 
having  no  inspector  appointed  for  the  Second  or  new  district  until  the  end 
of  October,  a  list  of  the  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  for  the  twenty- one 
collieries  formerly  in  this  district  is  found  in  my  report  up  to  October  31, 
when  Mr.  McDonald  was  appointed  inspector  for  the  Second  district. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  1885  was  6,177,644  tons,  an  increase  of 
442,223  tons  over  the  amount  mined  in  the  same  portion  of  the  district  in 
1884. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  89,  leaving  46  widows  and  145  or- 
phans. 

The  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  was  285,  but  only  178  of  which  were 
classed  as  being  serious. 

The  report  contains  lists  of  the  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents,  tables  of 
useful  statistics,  and  other  information  thought  to  be  useful. 

Three  very  serious  disasters  happened  in  this  district  during  1885 — the 
first  at  the  West  End  colliery,  August  11,  where  ten  men  lost  their  lives 
by  suffocation;  the  second  at  the  No.  2  shaft,  Plymouth,  where  sixteen 
men  were  seriously  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  on  October  21,  six  of 
whom  died;  and  the  third  was  the  disaster  in  the  No.  1  slope,-  Nanticoke, 
December  18,  where  twenty-six  persons  were  entombed  by  an  ini'ush  of 
quicksand.  A  full  account  of  each  will  be  found  in  this  report,  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  WILLIAMS, 
InspeQtor  of  Mines,  Third  District. 
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Totnl   Ainonnt  of  Coal  Mlncil  tliirlus:  tUe  year  1885. 

Lehigh  and  ANilkos-BaiTo  Coal  Company, 1,710,539.15  tons, 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 867,590.02  tons. 

Snsqii(4ianna  Coal  Company,      1,400,780.17  tons. 

Kinijston  Coal  Company, 059,793.19  tons. 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 1,472,978.01  tons. 

Total  of  all  coal  companies, 0,177,044.13  tons. 

Number  of  Fatal  Aecidcuts  aud  Aniouut  of  Coal  Produced  per  tilfe  liOSt. 


Names  of  the  Companies. 


Leliigh  and  Wilkps-Barre  Coal  Company, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  . 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company, 

Kiiitrston  Coal  Company, 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies, 

Totals, 


71,833 


There  were  three  persons  killed  in  shafts  not  producing  coal,  ichich  are 
not  included  in  the  above  table. 

Classificatlou  of  Fatal  aud  Serious  Non-Fatal  Accidents. 


Causes  of  Accidents, 


By  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen  ga.s, 

By  falls  of  roof  and  coal, 

By  fallinj?  down  shafts, 

By  cars  underu;ound.  

By  explosions  of  powder  and  blasts,     .   .    . 

Miscellaneous  causes,  inside 

Mi-scellaneous  causes,  outside, 


Totals, 


Number  of  widows,  forty  six;  orphans,  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 
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Nnmljcr  of  Employees,  Average  Numljer  of  Days  Worked  and  Tons  of  Coal  Mined 

per  Day. 
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Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,     .   .    . 

6,599 

169. 30 

10,103 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,          .   . 

2,636 

156.62 

5,539 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company,      .           

3,920 

259. 05 

5,661 

Kingston  Coal  Company,       

1,553 

202. 45 

3,259 

Miscellaneous  coal  companies,        

4,365 

187.08 

7,873 

Totals, 

19,073 

194.90 

31,696 

Condition  of  tlie  Mines. 


The  year  1885  was  a  remarkable  one  for  its  number  of  serious  and 
fatal  disasters,  but,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of  such  casualties, 
the  condition  of  the  mines  is  generally  better  and  safer  than  it  was  in 
former  years.  With  increase  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mining  and  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  practice,  a  gradual 
improvement  takes  place  continually,  and  this  improved  condition  in  the 
management  of  mines  will  be  permanent,  for  there  is  no  probability  of 
retrograding  to  old  methods.  The  deplorable  calamity  which  occurred  at 
the  No.  1  slope,  Nanticoke,  arose  from  the  unknown  condition  of  the  strata 
overlying  the  vein,  in  which  great  danger  lurked  unsuspected  by  any  one. 
The  system  of  mining  was  good  and  safe,  and  the  accident  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  wrong  in  the  mine.  The  ventilation  was  good,  and  so  it  is  in 
nearly  all  the  mines  of  this  district.  There  are  one  or  two  collieries,  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which  there  is  not  quite  enough  air,  and  in 
others  too  many  persons  are  employed  in  each  split;  but  the  attention  of 
the  officers  has  been  called  to  that  by  the  inspector  and  they  promise  to 
remedy  the  matter  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

The  new  law  has  had  good  effect  already  in  causing  the  main  gang- 
ways to  be  kept  clear  of  debris.  The  loose  material  left  to  lie  along  the 
side  of  gangways  in  some  of  the  mines  was  dangerous,  and  caused  the 
drivers  to  fall  under  the  cars  frequently,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see 
that  the  requirement  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  very  generally  complied 
with. 

A  hearty  cooperation  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  will  cer- 
tainly produce  good  efPect,  and  will  materially  increase  the  safety  of  the 
work  of  mining  coal.  In  many  mines  it  has  been  a  very  difficult  work  to 
get  the  miners  to  observe  the  law  regarding  the  handling  of  powder,  and 
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to  keep  the  boxes  containing  powder  locked;  but,  by  continued  practice, 
thev  wm  gradually  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  then  there  wdl  be 
noLther  difficulty.  It  is  much  harder  to  -aintam  dascpme  and  to 
keep  the  mines  in  good  condition  when  they  work  only  about  half  tjme 
than  when  thev  are  working  nearly  full  time.  Dunng  a  long  interval  of 
idleness,  everj^hing  gets  out  of  order,  and,  upon  starting  to  work  again 
niuch  more  care  is  needed  on  the  part  of  all  to  msure  safety.  A\  ith  steady 
work  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mines  of  this  district. 

3Vew  Collieries  Started  to  Ship  Coal  iu  1S§5. 

The  Newport  colliery,  or  No.  6  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  is 
the  onlv  new  one  started  during  1885.     It  is  located  about  four  miles  west 
of  Nanticoke,  and  with  it  the  village  of  Morgantown  sprung  into  existence. 
There  are  three  openings  made  to  produce  coal-a  shaft,  a  slope  and  a  tun- 
nel      The  size  of  the  shaft  is  32  X  15  feet,  and  its  depth  is  /49  feet,  having 
passed  through  several   coal  seams.     The  slope  is  sunk   -  -J  ^^  ^^^ 
seams,  on  a  grade  of  45  degi'ees,  having  a  sectional  area  of   H  X    S  feet, 
and  in  to  a  depth  of  510  feet.     The  tunnel  was  driven  horizontally  from 
the  surface  into  the  mountain  side  to  a  distance  of  1,265  feet,  and  has  cut 
several  coal  seams.      Its  area  is  8  X  14  feet.      These  openings  are  venti- 
lated by  three  fans,  one  at  each  place.     The  tunnel  and  slope  fans  are  each 
90  feet  diameter,  and  the  shaft  fan  (which  is  only  a  temporary  one)  is  lb 
feet  diameter      The  coal  from  the  three  mines  is  prepared  for  the  market 
bypassing  it  through  one  large  breaker.     This  was  started  August  1  ^ 
1885,  but  there  was  not  much  coal  shippei  till  about  the  niidd  e  of  Sep^ 
tember  and  from  that  to  the  end  of  the  year  they  shippea  a  total  of  40,  J4d 
tons      This  will  eventually  be  one  of  the  largest  collieries  in  this  district. 
There  are  four  pairs  of  hoisting  engines-two  pairs  and  one  single  engine 
-to  run  the  fans;  one  breaker  engine  and  two  pumps,  and  there  are  sixty 
boilers  to   produce  steam.     Everything  is  constructed  in  the  best  order, 
which  speaks  well  of  the  persons  who  have  it  m  charge. 

Colliery  Improvements  during  1885. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  was  not  so  active  in  1885  as   it  was  in  ^he 
years  preceding  it.     The  depression  in  the  coal  trade  caused  several  coL 
lieries  to  be  thrown  idle,  and  those  kept  in  operation,  excepting  those  of 
the   Susquehanna   Coal   Company,  worked  only   a  little    over  hal     time 
throughout  the  whole  year.     The    No.    10  colliery  of   the   Lehigh    and 
Wilke°s-Barre  Coal  Company  did  not  work  any,  and  the  Baltimore  tunnel 
and  No   9  collieries  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  were 
idle   the  former  for  the  first  nine  months,  and  the  latter  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year.     Thus  it  is  shown  that  more  than  enough  collieries 
are  already  opened  to  produce  the  coal  required  by  the  market;  yet,  m  or- 
der to  maintain  the   producing  capacity,  some  improvements  were  made, 
and  also  improvements  for  the  ventilation  were  effected. 
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lieltis^i  antl  "^Vilkes-Barrc  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Empire  colliery  of  this  company  a  new  fan  was  erected  on  the 
No.  2  shaft,  which  is  24  feet  diameter,  and  produces  a  ventilation  of  145,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  running  70  revolutions  per  minute.  A 
tunnel  was  also  driven,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  haulage,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  split  of  the  Baltimore  seam.  It  is  100  feet  long  and 
has  a  sectional  area  of  84  square  feet.  The  South  Wilkes-Barre  shaft  is 
continually  sinking,  and  is  now  at  a  depth  of  500  feet.  The  arrangement 
of  the  head  of  this  shaft  is  very  good;  is  heated  by  steam  so  that  no  ice 
forms  in  winter,  and  is  thus  kept  in  much  safer  condition  than  if  ice  was 
formed. . 

Delaware  aud  Hudson  Caual  Conipauy. 

One  of  the  new  shafts  at  the  Baltimore  slope  is  sunk  from  the  surface 
to  the  Red  Ash  seam,  where  it  is  found  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The  coal 
is  fair  and  about  10  feet  thick.  They  are  now  driving  toward  the  other 
shaft,  which  will  soon  be  sunk  to  the  same  vein,  and  by  which  a  second 
opening  will  be  effected. 

Susquelianua  Coal  Company. 

A  number  of  improvements,  such  as  tunnels  and  planes,  were  made  in 
the  mines  of  this  company.  In  No.  4  slope  two  planes  were  made;  one  is 
500  feet  long,  and  the  other  800  feet.  These  will  facilitate  the  haulage 
of  coal,  and  also  enable  them  to  mine  coal  which  could  not  be  reached 
otherwise.     The  slope  was  also  extended  a  distance  of  1,060  feet. 

In  the  No.  1  slope  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Red  Ash  to  the  Ross 
and  Twin  veins.     It  is  9x14  feet  area,  and  has  a  length  of  1,150  feet. 

Kingston  Coal  Company. 

At  the  No.  4  shaft,  this  company  erected  a  new  breaker,  which  is  nearly 
completed.  It  is  a  very  large  structure,  built  with  a  view  of  preparing  the 
coal  of  the  Ross  and  Red  Ash  seams.  It  will  be  heated  throughout  by 
steam,  a  new  feature  in  coal -breakers,  and  for  this  purpose  seven  thousand 
feet  of  wrought  iron  pipe  were  used  in  making  the  heating  apparatus.  It 
will  be  ready  to  ship  coal  early  in  188G. 

A  new  fan  was  erected  on  the  No.  4  shaft.  It  is  24  feet  diameter  and 
running  GO  revolutions  per  minute,  gives  a  water  gauge  pressure  of  1.10 
inches  and  14,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  engine  is  horizontal,  direct-act- 
ing, and  the  cylinder  is  18-inch  diameter. 

Hillmau  Vein  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Hillman  shaft  of  this  company  a  new  upcast  was  made  having  an 
area  of  150  square  feet,  and  a  new  24-foot  fan  was  erected  upon  it.  This 
fan,  running  75  revolutions  per  minute,  produces  a  pressiu'e  equal  to  1.75 
inches  water-gauge  and  a  ventilation  of  180,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  of 
air.     The  engine  is  15x24  inches  and  is  direct  acting.     They  are  driving 
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ments.  ■  from  tho  Hillman  toward  the  Kidney  vein,  which  at  tho  close  of 
the^.'^ar  was  driven  a  distance  of  250  feet.     Its  size  is  12;<7. 

Tltc  Hanover  Coal  Company. 

At  the  Maflit  colliery  of  this  company  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  Ross 
to  the  bottom  split  of  the  Baltimore  seam.  Its  sectional  area  is  7x12  feet 
and  its  length  200  feet.  A  second  o])ening  was  effected,  and  the  new  seaiii 
is  now  being  mined.  A  tunnel  is  in  })rogress  also  from  the  Ross  to  the 
Red  Ash  seam,  which  will  open  a  long  lift  of  that  vein. 

Tlic  Parrlbli  Coal  Company. 

A  twenty- foot  fan  was  erected  at  this  colliery,  which  improved  the  ven- 
tilation to  a  great  extent.  Running  32  revolutions,  it  produces  a  ventila- 
tion of  75,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  They  are  sinking  a  slope  at 
this  mine  also  to  work  the  Baltimore  seam. 

Fire  In  tlic  Dorrancc  Colliery. 

This  colliery  belongs  to  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Coal  Company  and  is  located 
in  the  northern  end  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Late  on  Saturday  evening,  June  13, 
1885,  while  the  night  shifb  were  at  work  sinking  the  underground  slope? 
the  gas-blowers  ignited  from  a  miner's  lamp.  It  very  soon  spread,  and  set 
the  brattice  and  timber  on  fire,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  they  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  the  ordinary  means  and  it 
was  concluded  to  flood  the  mine  with  water.  "Water  was  pumped  in  from 
the  river.  While  it  was  tilling,  a  considerable  quantity  of  smoke  was  as- 
cending both  shafts.  By  July  2,  the  mine  had  filled  with  water  to  a 
point  sixty  feet  vertically  higher  than  where  the  fire  existed,  and,  believing 
it  was  extinguished,  they  began  to  hoist  the  water  out.  By  July  12,  the 
water  was  lowered  to  within  two  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  gangway,  when, 
to  every  one's  surprise,  four  explosions  took  place,  showing  that  fire  still  ex- 
isted. The  water  was  poured  in  again  until  the  air- passages  on  the  east 
side,  where  the  fire  existed,  were  closed.  Then  an  examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  fire  existed  in  tho  air-way  at  a  point  where  it  was  much  higher 
than  the  surrounding  entrances,  and  they  at  once  went  to  work  to  lay  pipe 
from  this  high  point  out  so  that  the  air  and  gases  could  escape  while  the 
water  was  filling.  This  was  a  very  dangerous  work,  because  it  had  to  be 
done  in  very  noxious  gases,  consequently  it  was  slow  and  tedious.  By 
August  1,  this  was  completed  and  water  was  poured  in  again.  The  air  es- 
caped all  right  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the  heat  caused  steam  to  rise,  sat- 
urating the  air,  and  this  again  condensing  in  the  pipe,  soon  filled  the  lowest 
point  with  water  and  made  it  useless.  After  leaving  the  water  stand  awhile, 
it  was  piTmped  out  until  it  lowered  so  that  the  east  air- way  could  be  en- 
tered, and  an  examination  proved  that  the  fire  was  extinguished.  After 
pumping  the  water  all  out,  it  was  seen  that  the  fire  had  spread  over  con- 
siderable ground  and  had  done  material  damage,  but  this  in  time  was  re- 
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paired  and  the  mine  started  to  ship  coal  again  in  the  fore  part     '  • 
ber.     At  this  fire  it  was  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  a  pipe  ir  lui     .  . 
use  to  permit  air  to  escape  from  high  points  during  a  fire  if  water  can 
stand  in  the  pipe.     It  had  a  fair  trial  here  and  it  failed. 

A  Potvcrful  Kxplosiou  of  Gas  at  tlic  Stautou   Colliery,  liCUlgU  and  Wlkes-Barre 

Coal  Company. 

The  Stanton  Shaft  is  located  in  Wilkes  Barre,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  air-shaft  is  on  the  side  of  Hazle  street,  about  two 
thousand  feet  north-west  of  the  main  shaft.  The  old  workings  are  venti- 
lated by  a  fan,  located  at  the  mouth  of  a  slope  sunk  from  the  outcrop  of 
the  Baltimore  seam,  and  the  workings  now  in  progress  are  ventilated  by  a 
thirty-five-foot  fan,  located  at  the  air  shaft,  which  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, one  a  downcast,  and  the  other  an  upcast.  The  boilers  gener- 
ating steam  to  run  this  fan  were  near  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  the  stack, 
made  of  boiler-plate  iron,  was  standing  just  one  hundred  feet  off,  south- 
east of  the  outcast  of  the  fan,  and  it  was  thirty  feet  high.  On  Sunday 
afternoon^  May  10,  1885,  this  fan  was  stopped  to  pack  the  engine  and  do 
some  repairs.  Prior  to  this  the  mine  was  examined  twice,  to  ascertain  that 
no  gas-blowers  "were  burning,  and  it  was  pronounced  safe.  In  one  hour 
after  stopping  the  fan,  the  explosive  gases  were  full  in  the  mine,  up  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft.  It  exploded  in  the  safety-lamp  on  the  surface  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  a  fire-boss  was  stationed  there  to  watch  and  keep 
persons  away,  lest  it  might  be  carelessly  fired.  The  fan  was  standing  for 
three  honrs,  and  it  was  started  again  at  six  o'clock,  p.  m.  After  running 
about  five  minutes,  throwing  out  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  fire-damp  every  minute,  a  flame  was  seen  in  the  air,  between 
the  fan  and  the  boiler-stack,  which  instantly  descended  the  shaft  through 
the  fan,  causing  a  slight  shock,  and  raising  the  roof  of  the  fan- drift  about 
a  foot  out  of  place.  The  wind  was  blowing  directly  from  the  outcast  to- 
ward the  boiler-stack,  and  it  is  supposed  the  gas  ignited  from  flame  as- 
cending the  stack.  The  damage  was  only  slight  on  the  surface.  William 
M.  Thomas,  the  mine-foreman,  and  W^illiam  G.  Thomas  and  John  Joseph, 
fire- bosses,  descended  the  main  shaft,  and  went  in  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  air-shaft  to  see  the  result  in  the  mine.  This  was  very  dangerous  work, 
as  another  explosion  might  follow,  but  it  was  thought  safer  to  go  immedi- 
ately after  the  explosion  than  after  a  delay.  They  returned  in  a  short  time, 
saying  that  considerable  damage  had  been  done  inside,  but  they  saw  no  in- 
dication of  fire  existing,  and  to  make  sure  of  being  safe,  they  concluded  to 
wait  till  the  following  morning  before  entering  again.  The  next  day  they 
began  to  repair  the  damage,  and  an  examination  showed  that  the  explosion 
had  been  very  extensive,  and  had  developed  tremendous  force,  but  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  passages  of  the  battom  of  the  air  shaft  diverted  its 
course,  and  thus  saved  the  fan  and  the  structure  on  top  from  destruction. 
All  the  doors  from  the  shaft  to  the  .face  of  the  workings  were  torn  to  frag- 
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ments.  A  large  numbor  of  jirops  wore  loosened  along  the  gangway  and  in 
the  breasts.  Near  the  air-shaft,  on  the  gangway,  a  number  of  loaded  cars 
were  piled  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  Near  here,  also,  a  bar  of  T  iron,  raised 
from  the  track,  was  broken  in  two  pieces,  one  of  which  was  bent  to  a  figure 
resembling  the  number  8.  The  walls  and  debris  filling  the  cross-headings 
between  the  gangways,  and  airways  were  swept  out  from  all  the  cross-cuts 
that  were  inside  of  the  air-shaft.  The  wood  was  charred  with  fire,  and  all 
the  tool-boxes  destroyed  in  all  the  breasts,  from  Nos.  30  to  49,  inclusive, 
and  the  powder  was  exploded  in  most  of  these  breasts.  In  several  breasts 
full  kegs  of  powder  were  exploded.  Everywhere  there  were  unmistakable 
signs  that  a  terrific  explosion  had  occurred,  filling  this  portion  of  the  mine 
with  flame  from  roof  to  floor,  a  height  of  about  eighteen  feet.  There  was 
no  sign  discovered  that  coal  had  been  on  fire,  and  this  confirms  the  s;ip- 
position  that  the  gas  ignited  from  the  boiler-stack.  Fortunately,  there  was 
no  one  in  the  mine,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  one  injured.  The  company 
concluded  to  remove  the  boilers,  and  thus  avert  the  possibility  of  another 
explosion  occui'ring  in  the  same  manner. 

Electric  Signals  in   Mines. 

Telephones  were  placed  in  the  Old  Franklin  and  Warrior  Run  slopes 
during  the  past  year.  These  enable  them  to  communicate  freely  from  top 
to  bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top.  The  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company  have  introduced  electric  alarm  bells  from  the  fans  into  a  number 
of  their  mines,  so  that  the  miners  could  be  instantly  called  out  in  case  the 
fan  should  break  or  fail  to  run. 

Fang— Speed-Indicator. 

Section  seventeen,  article  ten,  of  the  mine  law  requires  that  a  recordino-  in- 
strument shall  be  provided  on  each  fan  in  gaseous  mines  to  register  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  so  that  if  the  speed  of  the  fan  is  retarded  it  may  be  de- 
tected. ]\Ir.  C.  H.  Scharar,  engineer  Delaware  and  Hudson  collieries  in 
this  district,  devised  and  patented  an  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  placed  on  the  fan  at  the  Conyngham  colliery.  It  is  working  very  satis- 
factorily, recording  the  speed  of  the  fan  for  five  days  without  changing  the 
paper.  It  is  attached  to  the  engine,  and  a  pencil  draws  a  diagram  on 
paper,  indicating  the  speed  at  any  time  during  a  period  of  five  days.  A 
photograph  of  the  instrument  is  presented  in  this  report,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

Prosecution  Under  the  NeTW  Mine  Law. 

The  coroner's  inquest,  conducted  by  Esquire  M.  E.  Walker,  of  Shick- 
shinny,  inquiring  into  the  manner  and  mode  of  death  of  the  ten  men  suf- 
focated in  the  West  End  colliery,  August  11,  upon  completing  their  inves- 
tigation, returned  the  following  verdict  as  their  finding: 

"  We  find,  first,  that  the  West  End  Coal  Company  is  a  corporation 
duly  chartered,  and  is  being  operated  under  the  mine  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

5  Mines. 
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^^  Second — That  Peter  Burckie,  James  Whalen,  John  Cygkoskie,  Wilson 
Rymer,  James  Frey,  Hiram  O.  Meade,  Anthony  Burckie,  and  Nicholas  Bur- 
tels,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1885,  were  employed  as  miners  and  laborers 
by  the  said  West  End  Coal  Company. 

"  Third — That  Christian  Coonrad  is  the  mine-boss  for  said  company,  and 
his  duties  as  such  are  defined  in  section  eight  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1880, 
and  article  twelve,  rule  eight,  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1885. 

"Fourth — That  on  the  morning  of  said  11th  of  August,  Christian  Coon- 
rad, in  utter  disregard  of  his  duty  as  mine-boss,  knowing  that  the  fan  that 
supplies  the  mine  with  pure  air  had  been  disabled  and  not  running  for 
eight  hours,  permitted  the  said  (names  as  above)  and  others,  to  the  number 
of  thirty- six,  to  enter  the  mine  without  any  effort  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  mine  was  free  from  danger.  Indeed,  as  to  his  own  testimony,  'with- 
out saying  a  single  word  to  them.' 

"Fifth — That  William  Zeinty,  an  employ^  of  said  West  End  Coal  Com- 
pany, was  permitted  by  said  Christian  Coonrad  to  enter  the  slope  leading 
to  the  mine  after  a  score  of  persons,  in  attempting  to  go  down  said  slope, 
had  been  stricken  down  with  deadly  gas,  and  when  said  Coonrad,  as  mine- 
boss,  should  have  known  that  it  was  certain  death  for  any  one  to  enter. 

"Sixth — That,  by  the  gross  negligence  of  said  Christian  Coonrad,  the 
above-named  persons  came  to  their  death  by  suffocation,  owing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  noxious  and  poisonous  gases. 

"  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  do  find  that  (names  as  above)  came  to  their 
death  aforesaid  by  asphyxiation;  that  we  do  further  find  and  charge  that 
the  said  (names  repeated)  came  to  their  death  aforesaid  through  the  crim- 
inal negligence  of  Christian  Coonrad,  the  mine-boss  aforesaid." 

The  names  of  the  persons  acting  as  coroner's  jury,  and  who  signed  the 
above  verdict,  were  H.  S.  Clark,  A.  M.  Coolbaugh,  Webster  Remaly,  A.  J. 
Crawford,  George  M.  Beadle,  and  Hiram  Dietrick. 

After  receiving  a  copy  of  the  verdict  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  the 
mine  inspector  presented  the  following  petition  to  Judge  Woodward  on 
August  24,  and  he  (the  judge)  directed  a  warrant  to  be  issued,  return- 
able on  Thursday,  September  10,  1885,  at  10,  a.  m.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
Christian  Coonrad  appeared  before  the  clerk  of  court,  and  gave  bail  for  his 
appearance  on  the  lOtli  of  September  in  court. 

The  petition  was  as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  ]  „  ^  o,       . 

f  In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Session 

f!S.  > 

^  ^  I  of  the  Peace. 

Christian  Coonrad.  ) 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Judges  of  the  Cottrt  of  Quainter  Sessions  of  Luzerne 

County : 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  represents  as  follows,  to  wit: 

1.  That  he  is  the  duly  commissioned  inspector  of  mines  for  the  Third 
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district  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  act  approved  Jane  30,  1885,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and 
about  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  property  connected  therewith." 

2.  That  there  is  in  said  district  at  the  village  of  Mocanacpia  an  anthra- 
cite coal  mine  operated  by  a  corporation  styled  "  The  West  End  Coal  Com- 
pany," and  Christian  Coonrad  is  the  mine- foreman  of  said  coal  mine,  and 
did  hold  such  office  of  mine-foreman  on  the  11  th  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1885,  under  rule  one  of  article  twelve  of  said  act. 

3.  That  the  said  mine  is  operated  through  a  tunnel,  and  has  been  so 
operated  about  four  years,  during  which  time  said  mine  has  not,  to  the 
best  of  your  petitioner's  knowledge  and  belief,  generated  explosive  gases. 

4.  That  on  the  11th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1885,  noxious  gases  prevailed 
in  said  mine  arising  from  the  fires  under  the  boilers,  which  are  located 
therein,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  fan  from  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  August,  1885,  until  after  the  following  day,  to  wit:  the  11th 
day  of  August,  1885,  aforesaid. 

5.  That  the  said  Christian  Coonrad  did  not,  on  the  morning  of  August 
11,  1885,  make  an  examination  of  the  working-places  and  traveling-roads 
of  said  mine  before  the  workmen  entered  the  same,  or  mark  proof  of  the 
same  at  the  face  of  each  working- pi  ace. 

().  That  the  said  Christian  Coonrad  did  not  establish  a  station  at  the 
entrance  to  said  mine  as  required  by  rule  seven  of  article  twelve  of  the  act 
aforesaid,  and  did  permit  the  workmen  to  pass  into  the  said  mine  without 
having  inspected  the  same  or  reported  the  same  to  be  safe. 

7.  That  the  said  Christian  Coonrad,  knowing  that  said  fan  was  stopped 
and  out  of  order,  and  that  the  tires  were  burning  under  the  boilers  in  said 
mine,  lial^le  to  produce  noxious  gas,  permitted  a  large  number  of  workmen 
to  enter  said  mine  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal,  and  did  not  withdi'aw 
them  from  the  mine  or  notify  them  of  the  danger,  and  did  not  cause  an 
examination  to  be  made  by  a  competent  person  as  required  by  rule  eight 
of  said  article  twelve  of  said  act  of  30th  June,  A.  D.  1885. 

8.  That  among  the  workmen  who  were  so  permitted  to  enter  said  mine 
the  following  were  suffocated  by  the  noxious  gas  prevailing  in  said  mine, 
to  wit:  Peter  Burskie,  Anthony  Barskie,  James  Whelan,  John  Bilby,  John 
Cygkoskie,  Wilson  Rymer,  James  Frey,  Hiram  O.  Meade,  Nicholas  Bertel- 
son,  and  William  Zienty,  and  the  said  workmen  died  from  the  effects  of 
such  suffocation. 

9.  That  the  coroners  inquest  held  upon  the  bodies  of  said  men  found 
this  verdict:  "That  the  said  (here  the  names  of  the  men  are  repeated)  came 
to  their  death  as  aforesaid  through  the  criminal  negligence  of  Christian 
Coonrad,  the  mine-boss  as  aforesaid."  A  full  copy  of  the  findings  of  said 
inquest  is  hereto  attached  and  made  part  of  this  petition. 
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10.  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  believing  that  the  said  Christian  Coonrad 
has  been  nep^ligently  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  act  aforesaid,  whereby 
a  dangerous  and  fatal  accident  has  resulted  to  persons  employed  in  such 
mine,  prays  your  honorable  court  to  issue  a  warrant  as  directed  by  article 
eighteen  of  said  act,  and  cause  the  said  Christian  Coonrad  to  be  brought 
before  your  honors,  and  that  your  honors  will  take  such  action  thereupon 
as  justice  requires  and  to  your  honors  shall,  on  hearing  the  testimony,  deem 
proper  and  lawful. 

And  he  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

G.  M.  Williams. 

Luzerne  County,  ss: 

G.  M.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  above  petition  are  correct  and  true  as  he 
verily  believes. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1SS5. 

Thomas  H.  Atheeton, 

Notary  Public. 

(Here  was  appended  a  full  copy  of  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury,  with 
the  certificate  of  Walker,  J.  P.,  acting  coroner,  that  it  was  correct.) 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Woodward  on  September  10  and  12, 

and  was  argued  Saturday,  September  26.     It  was  tried  without  a  jury. 

On  October  7,  Judge  Woodward  filed  the  following  opinion: 

The  Commonwealth  or    Pennsylvania  \  In  the  Couii;  of  Quarter  Sessions 

vs.  I      of    Luzerne   county.       No.    — , 

Christian  Coonrad.  )       September  session,  1885. 

On  the  24th  August,  1885,  upon  the  presentation  of  an  affidavit  of  G. 
M.  Williams,  the  inspector  of  mines  for  the  Third  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  connected  therewith," 
approved  30th  June,  1885,  we  directed  a  warrant  to  issue  for  the  arrest  of 
the  defendant,  returnable  on  the  10th  September,  1885.  Upon  that  day 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  was  taken,  and  subsequently  we  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  counsel  for  and  against  the  defendant. 

The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  briefly  stated.  At  Mocanaqua,  in  Luzerne 
county,  there  is  a  colliery  operated  by  a  corporation  known  as  "  The  West 
End  Coal  Company."  The  mine  is  worked  through  a  tunnel  and  slope, 
and  Christian  Coonrad,  the  defendant  in  the  present  proceeding,  was  and 
is  the  mine-foreman  thereof.  On  the  11th  of  August,  1885,  owing  to  the 
disarrangement  of  the  fan  by  the  breaking  of  a  strap  on  the  eccentric,  and 
the  bending  of  the  crank  shaft,  the  air  current  in  the  mine  became  re- 
versed, and  the  gas  generated  by  the  fire  under  the  boilers  was  taken 
through  the  workings  of  the  mine  instead  of  being  conducted  through  the 
proper  channel  to  the  outside.     At  the  time  when  this  occurred,  a  gang  or 
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shift  of  men  were  at  work  in  the  mine  as  usual.  The  machinery  connected 
with  the  fan  was  taken  apart  by  the  mine  engineer,  and  sent  to  the  proper 
shop  for  repairs,  the  fire  under  the  boilers  being  kept  up.  The  fan  stopped 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  KHh  of  August,  and  the  workmen 
then  in  the  mines  came  out  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th.  The  next  gang  went  in  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 1th.  at  which  time  the  repairs  to  the  machinery  had  not  been  completed. 
No  examination  of  the  mine  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  mine  foreman 
before  these  men  went  in  to  their  work.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  alarm 
was  given  that  the  workmen  were  Ijeing  overpowered  by  the  poisonous  gas 
in  the  mint^,  and,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  efforts  were  made  for  their  rescue. 
The  result  was,  that  out  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  who  entered  the  mine  at 
seven  o'clock,  ten  were  brought  out  dead,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
more  or  less  disabled.  The  cause  of  death  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Hughes, 
who  was  examined  as  a  witness: 

Question — State  whether  or  not,  on  the  11th  day  of  last  August,  you 
were  at  the  West  End  Coal  Company's  works. 

Answer — I  was. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  examined  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  victims  of 
that  accident. 

A.   I  saw  them  all. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  dead  ? 

A.  Ten  dead  ones. 

Q.  How  many  others  were  affected  and  lived? 

A.  I  cjuld  nob  tell  that — a  great  many,  twenty  or  thirty,  I  presume. 

Q.   State  what  caused  the  death  of  these  men. 

A.  They  died  from  asphyxiation,  from  poisonous  gas — noxious  gas  pro- 
duced the  death. 

Q.  How  were  these  men  affected? 

A.  Those  that  I  saw  were  unconscious,  and  I  can  only  judge  how  they 
were  affected  by  the  way  I  was  affected  myself. 

Q.  You  went  in  the  mine,  did  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  symptoms? 

A.  Bad  feeling  about  the  head,  weakness  about  the  lower  extremities, 
and  considerable  headache — had  a  great  headache  for  a  considerable  time 
after. 

Q.  It  was  owing  to  the  breathing  of  the  noxious  gases  that  prevailed  in 
the  mine? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  further  explained  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Williams,  the  mine  inspector,  to  which  we  now  call  attention: 

Q.  Will  you  state,  from  your  examination,  and  your  knowledge  of  min- 
ing and  ventilating  apparatus,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  disaster? 
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A.  The  cause  arose  from  the  fan  breaking,  and  the  air  current  reversing, 
taking  the  gases  from  the  boiler  fires  into  the  working. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  gases  ? 

A.  A  carbonate  oxide,  and  carbonate  acid,  perhaps  mixed. 

Q.  They  are  the  gases  that  are  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  coal  un- 
der the  boilers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  fan  is  located  between  the  boilers  and  the  outlet,  where 
the  air  is  going  out  of  the  mine,  and  the  heat  from  the  boilers  keeps  the 
passage  warm  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  As  long  as  the  heat  would  be 
maintained  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  out- 
side, the  air-current  would  pass  out  in  the  right  direction.  But  if  that 
should  become  cooler  than  the  outside  air,  then  the  air  would  reverse  and 
take  the  other  course;  consequently,  it  would  take  the  gases  fi-om  the  boilers 
down  through  the  workings. 

Q.  Was  the  danger  arising  from  this  cause  an  obscure  or  latent  danger? 
or  was  it  a  danger  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  all  men  having  charge 
of  mines  ? 

A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  mine- 
foreman. 

Q.  If  he  is  a  man  thoroughly  qualified  for  his  position  ? 

A.  Every  foreman  ought  to  know  that  when  the  elevation  of  the  two 
openings  in  a  mine  is  different — if  one  opening  is  higher  that  the  other — 
every  foreman  ought  to  know  that  when  the  air  is  warmer  outside  than  it 
is  inside,  the  air-current  will  pass  down  through  the  higher  opening. 

The  act  of  June  30,  18S5,  provides  in  article  ten,  section  one,  that  "the 
owner,  operator,  or  superintendent  of  every  mine  shall  provide  and  main- 
tain an  adequate  supply  of  pure  air  for  the  same,  as  hereinafter  provided." 

Section  four  of  the  same  article  provides  that  "  the  ventilating  currents 
shall  be  conducted  and  circulated  to  and  along  the  face  of  each  and  eveiy 
working-place  throughout  the  entire  mine  in  sufficient  quantities  to  dilute* 
render  harmless,  and  sweep  away  smoke  and  noxious  or  dangerous  gases, 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  working-places  and  traveling -roads  shall  be  in 
a  safe  and  fit  state  to  work  and  travel  therein." 

Rule  three,  of  the  general  rules,  in  regard  to  mines,  contained  in  article 
twelve,  is  as  follows: 

"The  mine- foreman  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  ven- 
tilation, and  the  speed  of  the  ventilators  shall  be  particularly  under  his 
charge  and  direction." 

The  office  of  mine- foreman  is  created,  and  the  duties  of  the  office  fur- 
ther explained  by  rule  one,  of  the  same  article,  in  these  words: 

"The  owner,  operator,  or  superintendent  of  a  mine  or  colliery  shall 
place  the  underground  workings  thereof,  and  all  that  is  related  to  the 
same,  under  the  charge  and  daily  supervision  of  a  competent  person  who 
shall  be  called  '  mine  foreman.'  " 
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Rule  eight  is  as  follows: 

'"If,  at  any  time,  it  is  found  by  the  person  for  the  time  being  in 
charge  of  the  mine,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  by  reason  of  noxious  gases 
prevailing  in  such  mine,  or  such  part  th'^reof,  or  of  any  cause  u-hatever, 
the  mine  or  the  said  part  is  dangerous,  every  workman,  except  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  required  to  remove  the  danger,  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
the  mine,  or  such  part  thereof  as  is  so  found  dangerous,  until  the  said 
part  thereof  is  examined  by  a  competent  person,  and  reported  by  him  to 
be  safe." 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  fairly,  and  as  fully  as  necessary  for 
the  consideration  of  the  case  before  us,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  terri- 
ble disaster  at  the  West  End  colliery,  on  the  11th  of  August;  and  also  to 
bring  clearly  into  view  those  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  1^0,  188'"),  which 
seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  question  presented  for  our  determination. 
That  question  is  this:  Was  the  defendant.  Christian  Coonrad,  guilty  of  an 
offense  against  the  act  of  Assembly  by  his  failure  to  comply  with  its  re- 
quirements, and  did  his  negligence  and  failure  to  comply  with  those  re- 
quirements result  in  and  cause  the  disaster  ? 

Without  quoting  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  at  length,  we  have  no 
doubt  from  the  evidence  before  us  that  the  defendant  had  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  fan  had  stopped,  and  that  he  did  not  prevent  the  workmen 
from  going  into  the  mine  on  the  morning  of  the  accident,  notwithstanding 
this  knowledge.  Now,  a  mine- foreman  ought  to  know  that  in  a  mine  de- 
pendent for  its  ventilation  upon  such  appliances  as  were  in  use  at  this  col- 
liery, the  breaking  of  the  fan,  and  the  presence  of  fire  under  the  boilers, 
would  tend  to  produce  a  poisonous  gas,  and  diive  it  through  the  mines. 
And  that  this  defendant  was  aware  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
said  to  the  driver-boss,  the  men  "have  no  business  down  there"  until  the 
fan  shall  be  started,  as  well  as  by  other  declarations  made  by  him,  which, 
while  failing  to  amount  to  peremptory  orders  to  the  men  to  leave  the  mine, 
still  serve  to  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  accidents,  so  called,  which,  from  time  to  time  occur  at 
our  collieries,  is  traceable  to  that  species  of  negligence  which  comes  of 
familiarity  with  danger,  and  a  habit  of  taking  the  chances.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  the  business  of  mining  anthracite  coal  cannot  be  prosecuted 
at  hap  hazard,  but  that  success  and  safety  are  only  to  be  secured  by  the 
most  thorough  organization  of  the  forces  employed,  and  by  a  rigid  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  and  prescribed.  A  coal  mine  at 
best  is  a  dangerous  place.  The  men  who,  day  after  day,  go  in  the  mines 
are  exposed  to  more  peril,  and  encounter  hazards  of  a  greater  variety  than 
those  engaged  in  almost  any  other  occupation.  And  it  is  in  view  of  such 
considerations  that  our  legislation  on  the  subject  has  been  directed  to  fram- 
ing a  statute,  which  has  for  its  subject,  as  its  title  indicates,  "to  provide 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite 
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coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
property  connected  therewith."  And  while  it  is  true  that  this  statute  is  a 
penal  one,  and  as  such,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  law,  is  to  be  strictly 
Construed,  it  is  also  true  that  the  wise  and  benevolent  purpose  of  the  act 
is  not  to  be  defeated  by  judicial  refinements  and  an  over-sensitive  regard 
for  possible  doubts.  We  adopt  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  in 
Bartolett  vs.  Achey,  38  Penn.  St.,  277:  "I  admit  that  the  statute  *  *  * 
being  a  penal  statute,  is  to  be  strictly  construed;  but  this  means  no  more 
than  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  against  the  party  charged  by  intendment. 
The  meaning  of  the  statute,  if  plain,  is  to  be  followed,  notwitlistanding, 
as  in  any  other  case.  *  *  *  ytrict  construction  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  construing  everything  to  defeat  the  action.  This  is  not  what  is  meant 
by  the  expression." 

The  act  of  30  June,  1885,  imposes  upon  the  mine- foreman  duties  of  the 
most  important  character.  He  is  clothed  with  great  power,  and  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  faithful  exercise  of  his  authority.  He  is  to  have  the 
charge  and  "daily  supervision"  of  all  the  underground  workings,  as  well 
as  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  ventilation  of  the  mines.  Under  rule 
eight,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  if,  by  reason  of  noxious  gases,  "or 
of  any  cause  whatever,"  the  mine  or  any  part  of  it  becomes  dangerous, 
every  workman  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  mine,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
reenter  it  until  after  a  proj)er  examination  of,  and  report  upon,  its  condi- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  this  act 
to  concentrate  in  the  mine-foreman  the  chief  magistracy,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  mine.  If  he  is  unable  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  all  the  details 
of  the  mining  operations,  it  is  provided  by  rale  two  that  the  owner,  oper- 
ator, or  superintendent  "shall  authorize  him  to  employ  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  persons  to  act  as  his  assistants,  who  shall  be  subject  to  his 
orders."  Oui-  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  this  act  of  Assembly 
had  been  approved  but  little  more  than  a  month  before  the  disaster  at  this 
colliery  occurred,  and  had  not  been  published.  This,  of  course,  would  not 
relieve  us  of  the  obligation  to  enforce  the  law,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
case  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  legislation,  it  might  incline  us  to  a  more  tol- 
erant and  less  exacting  view  of  the  circumstances  than  we  should  other- 
wise feel  bound  to  adopt.  But  the  truth  is,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  du- 
ties of  the  mine-foreman  or  boss,  there  is  no  material  difference,  as  respects 
the  question  now  presented,  between  the  recent  act  of  Assembly  and  that 
of  March  3,  1870.  The  eighth  section  of  that  act  provides  that  every  coal 
mine  and  colliery  "shall  employ  a  practical  inside  overseer,  to  be  called 
mining-boss,  who  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  ventilating  appara- 
tus," etc. 

As  we  have  before  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  defendant  was 
fully  informed  of  the  accident  which  had  interrupted  the  working  of  the 
fan  before  the  workmen  had  entered  the  mine  on  the  morningf  of  the  11th 
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of  August.  Nor  ciin  it  bo  doubted  that  ho  was  an  oflicerof  snfficiont  intel- 
ligence and  familiarity  with  the  business  of  mining  to  know  that  the  mine 
was  liable  to  become  dangerous  by  reason  of  this  state  of  things.  What, 
then,  was  his  duty?  Clearly,  to  permit  no  one  to  enter  the  mine  except 
such  person  or  persons  as  would  be  prepared  and  competent  to  make  a 
careful  and  skillful  examination  and  report.  There  is  some  evidence  iu  the 
case  that  the  defendant  did  warn  some  of  the  workmen  not  to  enter,  and 
notified  them  that  the  fan  had  stopped.  But  notice  and  warnings  were  not 
what  the  occasion  and  the  circumstances  oalled  for — a  stern  and  peremp- 
tory command  was  the  one  thing  needful,  and  that  the  mine- foreman,  as 
the  commander,  had  the  right  to  give. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  mine  did  not  generate  what  are  known  as  "  ex- 
plosive gases."  Those  portions  of  the  statute  which  prescribe  the  rules 
and  precautions  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  mines  generating  such  gases 
are,  therefore,  not  those  to  which  we  must  refer  ourselves  in  the  present 
case.  "We  have  considered  it  as  a  case  arising  under  other  sections  of  the 
act,  and  especially  in  its  relations  to  rule  eight  of  article  twelve,  and  to  article 
ten,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  ventilation.  And  it  seems  to  us  that^ 
under  the  evidence  in  the  case,  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  neglect,  and  of 
a  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 

That  the  disaster  which  occurred  was  the  result  of  this  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  mine- foreman,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  Dr.  Hughes, 
who  reached  the  scene  of  the  disaster  shortly  after  it  happened,  and  whose 
testimony  has  already  been  noticed,  describes  his  sensations  as  he  entered 
the  mine.  Other  witnesses  bear  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  the  evidence  taken  which  tends  to  show  that  a  careful 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  mine  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
August,  by  a  skilled  and  competent  expert,  such  as  a  mine-foreman  is  sup- 
posed and  ought  tu  be,  would  not  have  disclosed  the  presence  of  noxious 
and  dangerous  gas.  The  failure  to  make  such  an  examination,  and  the 
death  of  the  ten  men  who  perished  in  the  mine,  stand,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  for  a 
moment  that  if  the  true  condition  of  the  mine  had  been  known  the  work- 
men would  have  been  permitted  to  incur  a  danger  with  which  no  courage, 
no  power  of  will,  nor  strength  of  body,  was  competent  to  cope. 

It  is  made  our  duty  by  article  eighteen  of  the  statute  to  ascertain  in  a  case 
like  the  one  under  consideration,  whether  or  not  the  defendant  is  guilty 
'*  willfully  or  negligently  "  of  any  ofPense  against  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  as  presented  to  us  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Christian  Coonrad  is  guilty  of  negligence,  and  of  an  offense  against 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  30th  June,  1885.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  impose  upon  him  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Stanley  Woodward,   Judge. 
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On  Monday,  October  12,  the  defendant  appeared  to  hear  the  sentence 
of  the  court.  His  attorneys  made  a  very  earnest  plea  for  light  punishment, 
inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  case  under  the  new  mine  laws,  and  no  copies 
of  the  law  having  yet  been  printed,  the  defendant  had  had  no  opportunity 
to  know  its  requirements.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  that  he  should 
pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution. 

This  is  the  highest  fine  that  can  be  imposed  under  the  present  law  for 
offenses  of  this  class,  but  imprisoument  may  be  added  if  the  court  thinks 
it  proper  and  justifiable.  This  case  was  brought  on  soon  after  the  present 
law  was  enacted,  and  only  a  few  had  seen  copies  of  it,  and,  owing  to  this 
and  the  earnest  pleading  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  the  sentence  was, 
perhaps,  moderated. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FAT  AI^  ACCIDEIVTS. 
Fatal  Accidents  tty  Explosloiis  of  Gas. 

Accidents,  Nos.  8  and  9. — James  Solomon  and  John  D.  Jones,  both  labor- 
ers, were  fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Hillman  Vein  shaft, 
Wilkes-Barre,  February  17,  1885.  The  former  died  from  his  injuries  the 
same  day,  and  the  latter  died  on  February  2G.  Eleven  persons  besides 
these  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the  same  explosion.  The  accident  hap- 
pened at  about  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  One  of  the  bearings  of  the  fan  heated 
from  some  cause  which  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained,  and  caused  the 
fan  to  retard  speed  and  finally  to  stop  for  about  ten  minutes.  In  the 
meantime,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  call  the  workmen  out  of  the  mine,  but 
just  as  he  arrived  in  the  gangway,  the  explosion  occurred,  injuring  him 
with  the  others.  It  is  a  very  gassy  mine.  With  no  ventilation,  enough 
gas  will  accumulate  in  ten  minutes  to  cause  a  terrific  explosion,  and  it  hap- 
pened so  on  this  occasion. 

Accidents,  Nos.  18,  19,  and  'j.0. — Frank  Fartkofskey,  a  miner,  Joseph 
Grudofskey,  a  laborer,  and  Christian  Powell,  a  brattice-man,  were  fatally 
burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  No.  4  slope,  Nanticoke,  June  4,  1885. 
This  accident  was  the  result  of  the  inexcusable  heedlessness  and  stupidity 
of  the  two  Polanders,  Fartkofskey  and  Grrudofskey,  the  former  most  par- 
ticularly, as  he  was  the  miner.  The  fire  boss,  while  examining  the  mine 
that  morning,  had  discovered  a  check- door  open  which  had  caused  a  large 
body  of  gas  to  accumulate  at  the  face  of  the  two  breasts  between  which  the 
said  door  was  located.  He  closed  the  door,  but,  knowing  that  the  two 
upper  cross-cuts  between  the  two  breasts  were  open,  he  thought  the  gas 
would  not  be  swept  away.  Therefore,  upon  seeing  the  miner  Fartkofskey 
at  the  fire-boss  station,  and  also  his  laborer,  he  told  them  that  a  large  body 
of  gas  was  in  the  breast,  and  gave  them  positive  orders  not  to  go  up  from 
the  gangway  until  he  (the  fire-boss)  would  come  in  and  give  them  permis- 
sion. They  went  in  and  waited  a  short  time  on  the  gangway,  but,  being 
desirous  of  going  to  work,  they  went  up  the  breast  for  that  purpose.     The 
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brattice-man,  Powell,  and  his  assistant  were  about  going  to  close  the  lowest 
of  the  two  open  cross  cuts,  saw  the  two  Polanders  going  up  the  outside 
breast  and  drove  them  back  to  the  gangway,  cautioning  them  to  remain 
there  until  the  lire-boss  came  in.  After  closing  the  cross-cut  with  boards, 
Powell  and  his  helper  were  in  the  inside  breast.  The  latter  took  the  tools 
down  toward  the  gangway,  while  Powell  went  up  with  a  safety-lamp  to 
see  whether  the  gas  was  moving  away  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  the  Po- 
landers stole  up  the  other  breast,  and  meeting  the  gas,  tired  it  fi'om  their 
naked  lights.  In  the  explosion  which  followed,  both  Powell  and  they  were 
fatally  burned. 

Accidents,  Nob.  50  to  55  Inclusive. — Frank  Lamaraux,  John  Kerst,  and 
Dennis  Titus,  Carpenters,  Frank  Spinnette.  Anthony  Spinnette,  laborers,  and 
Thomas  Collins,  miner,  were  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp 
in  the  No.  2  shaft,  Plymouth,  October  21,  1885.  There  were  ten  other  per- 
sons severely  burned  at  the  same  time.  The  mine  had  been  idle  for  over  nine 
months,  and  a  few  days  before  this  accident  occuiTcd,  a  number  of  men 
were  set  to  work  repairing  the  inside  barn  and  repairing  th(«  tracks  and 
putting  them  in  order  for  starting  operations  in  the  mine.  At  seven  o'clock 
this  morning,  they  descended  the  shaft  to  their  work,  as  they  had  done  the 
other  mornings.  There  are  two  seams  mined  in  the  shaft,  one  at  the  bot- 
tom and  another  about  midway  in  the  shaft.  Part  of  the  men  got  off  at 
the  upper  seam,  called  the  Tunnel,  and  rhe  others  descended  to  the  lowest 
one.  The  pa'^sing  branch  at  the  Tunnel  landing  is  made  in  a  dirty  seam 
of  coal  which  is  not  mined,  at  the  terminus  of  which  a  rock  tunnel  (see 
rock  plane  on  plan)  was  driven  up  to  the  Hillman  seam  on  a  grade,  so  that 
the  coal  mined  in  the  latter  is  lowered  by  gravity.  All  the  coal  hoisted 
from  this  landing  was  mined  in  the  Hillman  seam  and  lowered  over  this 
rock  gravity-plane  to  the  passing  or  double  branch  at  the  shaft.  At  right 
angle  to  the  gangway  at  the  foot  of  this  plane,  two  parallel  openings  had 
been  driven  about  seven  years  ago  to  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  feet 
and  had  been  abandoned,  (see  AA,  on  map.)  It  appears  that  these  two 
places  were  tilled  with  tire  damp  on  this  morning  to  a  point  not  far  from 
the  gangway.  About  eight  o'clock  John  Levitzkie,  one  of  the  laborers,  not 
knowing  that  any  danger  existed,  went  up  one  of  these  places  at  X  and 
fired  the  gas.  He  was  severely  burned  and  he  ran  out  and  up  the  plane, 
when  the  men  who  worked  there  met  him  and  took  him  out  through  the 
No.  1  shaft.  No  one  else  was  hurt  from  this  explosion.  Dennis  Titus  and 
the  others  who  worked  with  him  in  the  barn  ran  down  to  the  gangway  and 
saw  the  flames  extending  out  of  the  old  opening  at  B  and  part  of  the  way 
up  the  plane.  He  then  sent  a  young  man  (his  helper)  out  to  tell  the  boss. 
This  young  man  ascended  the  shaft  and  saw  Howard,  the  acting  fire-boss, 
and  three  machinists  ready  to  descend.  They  descended  with  him  and 
got  off  at  the  tunnel  la&ding.  The  young  man  stayed  on  the  cage  and  de- 
scended to    the  bottom   seam.     He  there   met  the  boss  and  was  telling 
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him  of  the  accident,  when  another  explosion  occurred,  the  concussion  of 
which  was  very  forcible.  They  ascended  the  shaft  immediately  to  the 
tunnel,  and  found  those  who  were  able  to  walk  coming  out  toward  the 
shaft,  (see  plan.)  Dennis  Titus  was  instantly  killed,  and  his  body  was 
found  under  a  car  about  four  hundred  feet  from  the  shaft.  All  the  others 
were  severely  burned,  and  five  of  them  died  shortly  after  from  their  in- 
juries. 

The  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  such  a  large  body  of  gas  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely explained.  The  coroner  held  an  inquest,  but  he  selected  a  jury  which 
proved  utterly  incompetent.  Some  of  them  had  been  working,  more  or 
less,  in  coal  mines,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mine  ventilation,  nor  of  the  laws  governing  gases  in  mines,  conse- 
quently their  verdict  was  very  unsatisfactory.  They  attributed  the  accu- 
mulation of  gas  to  the  fact  that  a  double  door,  which  was  on  one  track  of 
the  double  branch,  had  been  allowed  to  stand  open  for  a  short  time,  yet 
this  place  was  left  without  a  door  for  two  weeks  after  the  explosion,  and 
some  of  the  jury  were  invited  and  went  to  see  the  effect,  and  no  gas  was 
found  to  have  accumulated.  It  was  proven  conclusively  that  the  neglect 
of  this  door  was  not  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  gas,  and  that  suffi- 
cient air  circulated  through  the  abandoned  places  to  keep  them  safe  with  ■ 
out  the  door.  In  view  of  this  fact,  some  other  cause  must  have  existed  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  gas.  One  of  the  old  openings  was  a  continuation 
of  the  air- way  turning  right  angle;  the  other  was  opened  from  the  gang- 
way at  foot  of  the  plane.  In  the  lowest  or  first  cross-cut  there  was  a  small 
man- door  (see  door  to  mule  barn)  placed  to  enable  persons  to  pass  from 
one  place  to  the  other  without  going  around  the  faces.  This  had  rotted, 
and  fell  down  during  the  idle  time,  leaving  a  passage  for  the  air-current  to 
cross  without  going  around  the  faces.  This,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  fan 
for  repair,  &c.,  would  leave  the  old  openings  unventilated,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  gas  evolved  therein  would  accumulate  in  a  large  body ;  but  the 
fire-boss  swore  that  he  examined  both  places  three  days  prior  to  the  acci- 
dent, and  found  them  clear  of  standing  gas.  If  he  tells  the  truth,  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  gas  on  the  moruing  of  the  accident  is  a  mysteiy 
which  cannot  be  explained;  but  if  he  does  not  tell  the  truth,  and  had  not 
examined  the  said  places  since  starting  to  work,  the  facts  stated  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  fire-damp  accumulating.  They  had  not  seen  stand- 
ing gas  in  these  openings  before  for  seven  years,  and,  if  they  had  sus- 
pected its  presence  on  this  morning,  the  accident  could  have  very  easily 
been  averted. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  Falls  of  Roof  and  Coal. 

There  were  38  severely  injured  and  17  deaths  from  falls  of  roof 
and  coal  in  the  Third  district  during  1885.  Accidents  of  this  class  occur 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  continuously,  and  at  least  three  fourths  are  the 
result  of  too  much  haste  or  too  much  indifference  to  the  dangers  which  may 
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exist  from  loose  coal  or  roof.  Some  rush  back  to  work  too  soon  after  blast- 
iiicr,  and  do  not  use  proper  precaution  in  approaching  the  face  while  the 
place  is  full  of  powder-smoke,  making  it  impossible  to  see  loose  rock  or 
coal  Others  stand  in  a  reckless  position  to  pry  loose  coal  or  rock  down 
with  a  diill  or  bar,  and  are  caught  under  it  when  it  falls.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  this  class  of  accidents  in  detail,  as  that  has  been  done  in  pre- 
vious reports,  for  they  occur  nearly  in  the  same  manner  every  year. 

Accidents  by  Palllnj;  Down  Shafts. 

Four  fatal  and  one  non-fatal  accident  happened  from  this  cause  in  the 
Third  district  during  1885.     The  fatal  ones  are  described  as  follows: 

Accident,  No.  5.— Daniel  Eagan,  a  sinker,  was  killed  by  falling  down  the 
Woodward  shaft,  No.  1,  January  26,  1885.  The  deceased  and  Edward 
Devons  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  bucket  while  being  hoisted  up 
the  shaft.  L'pon  reaching  the  landing,  apprehending  something  wrong  by 
seeing  the  bucket  hoisted  above  the  usual  height,  both  jumped  off.  Devons 
escaped,  and  Eagan  fell  back  down  the  shaft,  a  depth  of  over  9U0  feet. 
The  engineer  failed  to  stop  the  engine,  because  the  latch-pin  of  the  revers- 
ing-lever  dropped  out  of  place,  and,  in  his  excitement,  forgot  to  apply  the 
brake  until  he  heard  the  shieve-wheel  and  head-structure  pulled  down  to- 
ward the  engine-house. 

Accident,  No.  13.  -Michael  St.  John,  a  sinker,  was  killed  in  the  Wood- 
ward shaft,  No.  1,  April  18,  1885.  There  were  five  men  besides  the  de- 
ceased working  on  a  platform  about  60  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
St.  John  was  wedging  the  end  of  a  buntin,  while  the  others  were  raising  a 
part  of  the  platform  to  buntins  four  feet  higher.  After  he  had  fastened  the 
buntin,  he  stooped  suddenly  and  crossed  under  it,  stepping  over  the  end  of 
that  length  of  platform,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  cf  the  shaft  and  was  in- 
stantly killed.  Being  absorbed  in  his  work,  he  evidently  forgot  that  the 
platform  had  just  been  raised  from  that  end  of  the  shaft. 

Accident,  No.  14.— Frank  Dinany,  a  driver,  instantly  killed  by  falling 
down  the  Nottingham  shaft,  Plymouth,  April  15,  1885.  At  about  six 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  Henry  P.  Thomas  and  the  deceased  were  going  to  work  on 
the  night  shift.  The  east  cage  was  standing  at  the  landing,  and  they  both 
went  on  for  the  purpose  of  descending,  without  informing  the  engineer. 
While  they  were  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  gate  down,  after  passing  on  the 
cage,  a  signal  was  given  from  below  to  lower  the  other  cage,  and  the  engi- 
neer'immediately  started  the  engine.  When  the  cage  was  raised,  Dinany, 
having  hold  of  the  gate,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  down  the  shaft. 

Accident,  No.  49.— Ivor  Williams,  a  door-boy,  was  killed  in  the  Dodson 
shaft.  October  15,  1885.  There  were  nine  or  ten  persons  on  the  cage  as- 
cending the  shaft  at  quitting  time;  the  deceased  was  among  them.  When 
within  about  forty  feet  to  the  top,  he  fell  against  the  side  of  the  shaft  and 
down  to  the  bottom.     None  of  those  who  were  on  the  cage  noticed  how  he 
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fell,  it  happened  so  quick.  He  was  leaning  on  the  guard  rail,  and  his 
clothing  may  have  caught  the  side  of  the  shaft  and  pulled  him  off.  It  was 
a  very  safe  cage,  guarded  well  with  railing  all  around. 

Accidents  by  Being  Cruslietl  by  Mine  Cars. 

Thirty  accidents  occurred  from  this  cause  during  1885,  six  of  which  were 
fatal.  This  class  of  accidents  are  nearly  all  the  result  of  carelessness,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  for  that  reason.  The  fatal  ones  happened  in 
the  following  manner: 

Accident,  No.  1. — Frank  Shivitzkey,  a  driver,  was  instantly  killed  in  the 
No.  i  slope,  Nanticoke,  January  8,  1885.  He  was  driving  a  team  of  two 
mules;  was  riding  on  the  front  end  of  a  trip  of  four  loaded  cars  coming 
out  of  the  upper  west  gangway.  After  going  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
yards,  in  some  unknown  manner,  he  fell,  and  the  cars  ran  upon  him,  drag- 
ging him  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet,  killing  Lim  instantly.  No  one  wit- 
nessed the  accident,  but  he  was  found  under  the  ears  dead.  The  gangway 
was  thirteen  feet  wide  at  that  point,  and  there  was  ample  room  on  both 
sides  of  the  cars.  He  evidently  slipped  while  trying  to  hang  on  the  front 
car,  and  was  caught  and  ran  upon. 

Accident,  No.  3. — Paul  Polinskey,  a  laborer,  was  fatally  hurt  in  the  No. 
2  shaft,  Nanticoke,  January  16,  1885.  He  had  gone  from  the  face  of  the 
breast  where  he  was  working,  a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  feet;  was 
standing  with  his  back  against  a  prop.  The  runner  was  bringing  a  car 
down  by  brake,  and  running  quite  fast;  it  jumped  the  track  and  ran  against 
the  deceased.  The  prop  stood  over  three  feet  from  the  track,  and  there 
was  ample  room  behind  it,  but  the  stupid  fellow  stood  coolly  in  the  most 
dangerous  position  that  he  covild  find,  and  lost  his  life  thereby. 

Accident,  No.  6. — Enoch  Jones,  a  driver,  was  fatally  hurt  in  the  Lance 
colliery,  Plymouth,  February  2,  and  died  therefi'om  February  5,  1885. 
Jones  was  working  on  the  night  shift.  He  pulled  a  car  out  of  the  gangway 
to  a  point  a  few  feet  inside  of  one  of  the  breast  branches.  An  empty  car 
was  standing  on  the  gangway  outside  of  this.  He  hitched  the  mule  to  this 
car  and  was  hauling  it  to  the  breast,  when  the  mule,  stepping  on  the  latch, 
caused  the  car  to  run  on  the  gangway  track.  The  driver,  being  on  that 
side,  was  jammed  between  the  two  cars.  This  was  what  we  may  rightly 
call  an  accident.  The  boy  did  not  suspect  that  such  a  thing  as  the  car 
taking  the  wrong  track  might  happen. 

Accident,  No.  26. — Patrick  Gallagher,  a  laborer,  was  fatally  injured  in 
the  Warrior  Run  mine,  July  3,  1885,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  the  same 
month.  John  Owens,  the  door-boy,  walked  up  the  run  to  tell  the  runner 
to  run  the  cars  down.  On  going  up,  and  also  on  returning,  he  saw  Galla- 
gher sitting  on  the  platform  of  the  breast  where  he  was  working.  The  cars 
were  run  down,  and  they  stopped  about  six  feet  outside  of  the  said  plat- 
form, and  the  runner  having  seen  a  light  as  if  struck  by  the  cars  went 
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forward  and  found  (xallatifber  under  them  severely  injured.  He  had  stepped 
down  to  the  gangway  just  as  the  cars  were  approaching,  and  was  struck 
down  and  run  upon. 

Accident,  No.  *29. — John  Smith,  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  in  the  Alden 
mine,  July  IS,  1885,  and  died  iu  a  few  minutes  after.  Smith  was  working 
one  of  a  number  of  breasts  turned  off  a  run.  He  and  his  laborer  were 
standing  on  the  platform  near  the  gangway  when  the  runners  were  running 
the  cars  down  from  each  platform.  One  car  had  passed  while  they  were 
there,  and  one  runner  called  the  other  to  run  another  down.  At  this  time, 
Smith  stepped  down  to  the  gangway  to  show  the  tickets  to  the  laborer,  (a 
strange  one,)  when  the  car,  having  four  sprags  in  the  wheel,  came 
noiselessly  and  struck  him  down,  and  ran  over  him.  He  died  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Accident,  No.  30. — John  Adomzack,  a  laborer,  was  fatally  hurt  in  the 
No.  2  shaft,  Nanticoke,  July  27,  1885,  and  died  from  his  injiu-ies,  July  29. 
The  deceased  was  working  with  Frank  Nicklass,  a  miner,  who,  when  the 
accident  occurred,  was  about  going  to  extend  the  track  in  his  breast.  The 
loaded  car  being  in  the  way,  he  and  his  two  laborers  went  to  run  it  down  a 
short  distance.  The  deceased  was  at  the  brake  on  the  front  end,  while  the 
miner  drew  the  stopping- block.  After  starting,  the  brake  proving  use- 
less, the  car  ran  away  down  the  breast,  crushing  through  a  door,  where 
the  laborer,  who  had  clung  on  all  the  time,  was  severely  injured.  He  here 
fell,  and  the  car  ran  ujjon  him  and  stoj^ped.  He  died  at  the  time  stated. 
The  miner,  in  this  instance,  ought  to  have  examined  the  brake  carefully 
before  undertaking  to  move  the  car,  especially  when  the  lever  was  forward 
or  on  the  front  end  of  the  car. 

Accidents  by  explosions  of  Powder  and  Blasts. 

Twenty-six  accidents  occurred  of  this  class,  during  1885,  and  six  of  them 
proved  fatal.  Several  of  this  class  of  casualties  happen  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  and  cause  much  doubt  as  to  the  safe  construction  of  some  of  the 
squibs  used.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  squibs  have  exploded  instantly 
upon  igniting  the  match,  proving  that  either  the  squibs  were  defective 
when  bought,  or  that  they  had  been  made  so  by  tampering  with  them.  No 
doubt  many  miners  are  careless  in  handling  the  squibs,  and  often  cut  the 
match  too  short.  By  cutting  the  match,  also,  they  are  apt  to  untwist  it,  so 
as  to  leave  the  powder  run  back  near  the  point  of  ignition.  Many  acci- 
dents occur  also  owing  to  the  haste  of  miners  to  retui-n,  concluding  that 
the  squib  is  missed,  when  in  fact  the  match  has  not  had  time  to  burn  to  the 
powder,  and  upon  their  return  the  blast  explodes.  These  are  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  class  of  casualties  which  so  frequently  prove  serious. 

Accident,  No.  -. — Michael  Haley,  a  miner,  was  seriously  injured  in  the 
Gaylord  colliery,  Plymouth,  March  20,  1885,  and  died  the  following  day. 
He  was  working  a  breast  in  the   Red  Ash  seam,  which  is  about  eighteen 
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feet  thick.  He  was  firing  a  blast  in  the  top  bench,  which  was  mined  first. 
He  fired  the  match,  and  ran  about  seven  yards,  when  the  blast  fired.  A 
Inmp  of  coal  thrown  by  it  struck  him  on  his  head,  fracturing  his  skull. 
He  was  unconscious  when  found,  and  he  remained  so  until  he  died. 

Accident,  No.  23. — Richard  Emmitt,  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  in  the 
Hollenback  mine,  Wilkes  Barre,  June  22,  1885,  and  died  in  fifteen  minutes 
after.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of  igniting  the  match,  the  squib  instantly 
took  fire  and  exploded  the  blast.  He  had  no  time  to  move.  It  was  a  Dad- 
dow  &  Beadle  touch-squib,  but  whether  the  fault  was  in  the  squib  or  in 
him  could  not  be  aFcertained.  He  was  an  old  miner  and  was  generally 
careful  at  his  work. 

Accident,  No.  27. — Michael  Furtie,  a  laborer,  was  instantly  killed  in  the 
Reynolds  mine,  Plymouth,  July  6,  1885.  The  deceased  had  gone  to  work 
on  the  night  shift  to  help  another  laborer  who  was  working  with  Joseph 
Short.  The  three  were  Polanders,  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence  ob- 
tained that  the  three  were  intoxicated.  They  were  beginning  to  open  a 
breast  from  the  gangway.  John  and  Patrick  O'Neal,  brothers,  were  driv- 
ing a  cross-cut  from  the  air-way  below,  which  was  expected  to  break  through 
the  pillar  to  the  gangway  opposite  where  the  Polanders  were  opening  the 
breast.  Short  was  back  at  his  box  preparing  powder  while  the  two  labor- 
ers were  drilling  a  hole,  when  the  two  O'Neals  were  firing  a  shot  in  the 
cross-cut.  They  came  up  to  the  gangway  and  gave  the  usual  alarm,  but 
the  two  laborers,  being  drunk,  paid  no  attention  to  it.  They  shouted  fire 
several  times,  but  the  laborers  continued  at  work  until  the  shot  fired  and 
burst  through  the  pillar,  killing  Furtie  instantly.  The  other  laborer  es- 
caped without  injury. 

Accident,  No.  28. — Llewellyn  Daniels,  a  miner,  was  instantly  killed  in 
the  No.  2  slope,  Nanticoke,  July  8,  1885.  Daniels  had  a  very  wet  hole  to 
fire.  His  laborer,  Benjamin  Adams,  helped  him  to  charge  it  and  then  was 
taking  the  tools  back  when  the  shot  fired.  Daniels  had  not  moved  from 
the  hole  when  it  fired  and  he  was  instantly  killed.  The  laborer  and  an- 
other man,  who  was  driving  a  cross-cut  close  by,  very  narrowly  escaped 
without  injury.  The  deceased  was  a  very  hasty  man  and  was  making  the 
matches  very  short  when  firing  blasts.  The  match  on  this  occasion  was 
cut  too  short,  and  he  lost  his  life  owing  to  it. 

Accident,  No.  58. — Henry  McCloskey,  a  miner,  was  fatally  burned  by  an 
explosion  of  powder  in  the  Maffit  mine,  November  16,  1885,  and  died  at  the 
hospital  November  24  While  he  waa^filling  a  cartridge  with  powder,  a 
spark  flew  from  his  lamp  and  fired  it;  this  again  fired  the  powder  in  the 
keg,  two  thirds  full,  burning  him  severely.  If  he  had  observed  the  law 
and  complied  with  it,  his  lamp  would  have  been  in  such  a  position  that 
this  accident  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  manner  it  did. 

Accident,  No  G2. — John  Lynot,  a  miner,  was  fatally  hurt  in  the  Empire 
■"^   mine,  Wilkes  Barre,  December  5,  1885,  and  died  December  8.    W^hile  firing 
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a  blast  in  the  top  coal,  the  first  squib  missed.  He  then  returned  and  tried 
another.  Supposing  this  missed  also,  he  was  going  back  the  second  time, 
when,  as  he  was  approaching  the  hole,  it  fireti,  breaking  down  about  live 
tons  of  eoal.  Part  of  this  struck  him,  cutting  his  leg  nearly  off  and  bruising 
him  badly  aboiit  his  head.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospital  and  died  there 
at  the  time  stated. 

Accidents  from  Miscellaneous  Causes  Uudcrgroaud. 

Fifty-nine  accidents  occurred  in  this  class  during  1885.  Thirty- nine 
were  fatal.  Ten  persons  were  lost  at  once  in  the  West  End  colliery  and 
twenty- six  in  the  No.  1  slope,  Nanticoke. 

Accident,  No.  4. — Thomas  Smith,  engineer,  was  killed  in  the  Stanton 
shaft,  Wilkes-Barre,  Janiiary  20,  1885.  The  water  had  gained  on  the 
pump  in  the  shaft  and  a  bucket  was  used  instead  of  one  of  the  cages  to 
hoist  water.  Smith  was  running  the  pumping  engine  and  was  on  the 
night-shift.  About  half  past  six,  a.  m.,  his  curiosity  led  him  to  descend 
the  shaft  to  see  how  low  the  water  was.  Because  the  bell-wire  was  frozen 
fast  to  the  buntins,  he  made  arrangements  with  the  hoisting  engineer  to 
lower  the  cage  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  about  four  feet 
above  the  track  at  the  bottom,  and  after  waiting  two  minutes  to  hoist  it  up 
again.  "When  the  cage  came  up  Smith  was  not  on.  It  was  lowered  again 
and  held  down  a  short  time,  but  came  up  without  him  again.  Then,  after 
searching  for  several  houi's,  his  body  was  found  in  the  sump  under  water, 
the  marks  upon  which  indicated  that  he  had  been  caught  between  the  cage 
and  buntin.  Several  theories  were  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  manner 
it  occurred,  but  none  of  them  could  be  definitely  proven  to  be  right. 

Accident,  No.  7. — John  Hennesey,  a  miner,  was  kicked  in  the  abdomen 
by  a  mule,  in  the  Avondale  mine,  near  Plymouth,  February  7,  1885,  and 
died  the  following  day.  The  mule  kicked  him  while  passing  him  in  the 
mine. 

Accident,  No.  15.— George  "Williams,  a  sinker,  was  fatally  injm-ed  in  the 
South  "Wilkes-Barre  shaft,  April  28,  1885,  in  the  following  manner:  "While 
working  with  several  others  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  sinking,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  small  piece  of  rock,  falling  from  above,  struck  him  on  his 
head.  He  fell  suddenly,  and  when  his  fellow-workmen  raised  him  up  his 
skull  was  severely  factured.  No  one  heard  the  stone  falling,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  injury  it  is  believed  that  it  was  caused  in  that  way.  He  was 
removed  to  the  hospital,  and  died  there  in  a  few  hours. 

The  %Vc8t  End  Disaster. 

The  West  End  colliery,  near  the  village  of  Mocanaqua,  across  the  river 

from  Shickshinny,  was  the   scene  of  a  shocking  disaster  on  the  11th  of 

August,  1885.     Ten  men  lost  their  lives  from  breathing  the  poisonous  gases 

which  arose  from  the  fires  under  the  boilers  in  the  mine.     The  mouth  of 

6  Mines. 
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the  drift  through  which  the  coal  is  brought  out  of  this  mine  is  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  east  of  the  breaker,  and  the  mine  cars  are  hauled 
from  a  turnout  two  thousand  feet  inside  of  the  drift-mouth  to  the  breaker. 
All  the  workings  between  the  mouth  and  the  turnout  above  water  level 
were  finished,  the  coal  having  been  mined  out  to  the  outcrop.  At  the  in- 
ner end  of  the  turnout  there  is  a  slope  sunk  diagonally  down  the  pitch  on 
a  small  grade  about  six  degrees,  to  a  distance  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet.  There  were  workings  on  each  side  of  the  slope.  The  coal 
above  water  level  is  mined  above  a  gravity-plane,  between  that  and  the  out- 
crop. The  foot  of  the  plane  is  about  five  hundred  feet  inside  of  the  head 
of  the  slope.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water  on  the  surface, 
the  boilers  which  generate  steam  to  run  the  slope  engine  and  the  fan  engine 
were  placed  in  the  mine  a  short  distance  below  the  head  of  the  slope  on 
the  left  side,  where  the  air  current  returns  to  the  out-cast.  The  fan  was 
located  about  three  hundred  feet  away  from  the  boilers,  between  them  and  the 
out-cast,  and  from  the  fan  to  the  mouth  of  the  up- cast  there  was  a  distance 
of  ov  V  one  thousand  feet,  rising  on  an  average  grade  of  about  fifteen  de- 
grees. Thus  the  air-current  first  passed  through  the  workings  of  the  slope, 
and  then  up  behind  the  boilers,  taking  with  it  the  gases  arising  from  the 
fires  through  the  fan,  and  directly  oat  through  the  up-cast.  On  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  August,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  eccentric  strap  on  the 
fan  engine  broke,  and  the  fan  stopped  running.  There  were  a  few  men 
working  on  the  night  shift,  but  as  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  danger- 
ous gases  being  generated  in  the  mine,  the  stoppage  of  the  fan  caused  no 
alarm,  and  they  finished  their  night's  work  before  leaving  without  suffer- 
ing any  inconvenience  from  lack  of  ventilatioo.  By  half-past  seven  next 
morning,  the  eccentric  strap  was  repaired  ready  to  take  iato  the  mine,  and 
the  engineer,  machinist,  and  mine  foreman  together  took  it  with  them,  and 
rode  from  the  breaker  on  the  locomotive  train  into  the  mine.  There  were 
fi'om  forty  to  fifty  workmen  riding  in  on  the  same  train.  All  knew  that 
the  fan  had  broken  and  was  not  running,  but  it  seems  that  no  one  ap- 
prehended  any  danger.  Upon  reaching  the  turnout  at  the  head  of  the 
slope,  the  mine-boss  and  the  machinist  took  the  strap  toward  the  fan,  and 
the  workmen  went  on  to  their  working-places.  At  this  time  it  was  believed 
that  the  fan  could  be  fixed  to  run  in  about  half  an  hour,  but  after  putting 
the  eccentric  strap  in  place,  the  engine  was  started,  and  it  would  not  run. 
The  boss  and  others  went  in  to  the  fan  several  times  to  pry  it  off  the  center, 
and  finally  they  discovered  that  the  fan-shaft  was  bent  so  that  it  could  not 
run.  Messages  came  to  the  boss,  at  this  time,  that  the  men  were  getting 
sick  down  the  slope  by  inhaling  foul  air,  and  could  not  walk  out.  The 
boss  himself  was  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  inhaling  the  noxious 
gases  in  the  fan,  and  he  soon  became  unconscious. 

The  air  was  healthy  on  the  west  side  of  the   slope,  and  the  men  from 
that  side  ran  to  assist  those  on  the  other  side;  but  the  subtle  poison  was 
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such  as  to  effect  them  again  in  a  short  time,  and  it  proved  a  difficult  task 
for  even  these  to  escape.  Many  fell  unconscious  and  had  to  bo  car- 
ried up  the  slope  and  sent  out  in  cars.  By  mid-day  a  large  number  had 
to  be  carried  out,  being  unconscious,  three  of  whom  were  dead  and  seven 
more  missing,  nearly  every  one  who  worked  in  that  mine  having  been 
helping.  The  slope-men  were,  by  this  time,  sick  from  inhaling  the  gas.  A 
fresh  relay  of  men  came  in  the  afternoon  and  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
the  bodies  of  the  remaining  seven.  They  were  found  lying  at  various 
points  on  the  gangways  of  the  east  side  workings.  The  names  of  those 
who  died  are  Wilson  Rymer,  John  Bilby,  Nicholas  Bertels,  James  Fry, 
Hiram  O.  Meade,  John  "Winskoski,  Peter  Boruzki,  James  Whalen,  "\\  illiam 
Zienti,  and  Anthony  Boruzki.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  that,  during 
the  time  the  fan  was  not  running,  the  air-current  reversed,  and  instead  of 
conveying  the  gases  produced  from  the  combustion  of  coal  under  the  boil- 
ers out  through  the  up- cast,  the  air  came  in  that  way.  and  conveyed  the 
gases  down  into  the  workings,  and  the  men  who  worked  in  those  workings 
which  it  entered  tirst  were  the  ones  that  suffered  first  from  inhaling  it. 
The  air- current  must  have  changed  its  course  only  a  short  time  before  the 
men  entered  their  places.  Upon  entering,  they  were  taken  sick  immediately 
after  reaching  the  faces  of  their  working-places,  but  were  reluctant  to 
leave  so  soon,  believing  that  the  fan  would  start  and-  refresh  the  air  every 
minute.  However,  they  finally  started  out,  and  the  ten  named  fell  and  failed 
to  reach  a  point  where  the  air  was  pure.  Others  f^-ll  in  the  same  manner, 
but  were  rescued  by  workmen  from  the  other  parts  of  the  mine. 

The  night  and  morning  were  very  warm  and  close,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  up-cast  air  became  cooler  than  the  temperature  of  the  air 
outside,  the  current  naturally  reversed.  The  mine-foreman  did  not  expect 
this  to  take  place,  and,  believing  that  there  was  no  danger,  permitted  the 
men  to  go  to  work.  It  was  here  he  made  a  serious  mistake.  Whether  he 
thought  it  was  safe  or  not,  he  should  not  have  permitted  them  to  go  to  work 
until  the  fan  was  set  running  and  the  working- places  examined  and  ascer- 
tained to  be  safe;  but,  having  never  seen  any  danger  in  the  mine,  these 
precautions  were  overlooked. 

Esquire  Walker,  of  Shickshinny,  empanelled  a  jury,  and  held  an  in- 
quest on  the  deaths  of  the  victins  of  this  accident,  and  in  their  verdict  they 
laid  the  hhime  f'^r  Hs  occun-enre  on  the  mine- foreman.  Christian  Coonrad. 
He  was  prosecied  for  violat  >n  o^  ibe  mine  laws,  and  was  convicted.  (See 
another  part  o'  this  report  for  account  of  the  prosecution.) 

A  Disaster  In  tlie  Mo.  1  Slope,  Nantlooke. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  December  18,  1885,  a  large  body  of  quick- 
sand and  water  broke  through  the  roof  into  the  Ross  seam  workings  of  this 
mine,  causing  the  death  of  twenty  six  persons.  Since  the  accident  at  the 
West  Pittston  mine  in  1871,  no  disaster  has  been  so  fatal  to  human  life 
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in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  as  this  one.     The  No.  1  slope  was  sunk  on  the 
lowest,  or  Red  Ash  seam,  and  this  seam  is  nearly  all  worked  out,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  mined  from  this  slope.     In  1881,  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  the 
third   lift  at   a    distance   of   about    120   feet  west  of   the    slope   to   the 
Ross  seam,  the  next  one  above.     This  tunnel  reached  the  vein  at  a  dis- 
tance of  487  feet  horizontally.     Since  then  the  workings  in  the  Ross  seam 
have  been  extended  to  the  extent  described  on  the  accompanying  map.    For 
the  first  2,000  feet  the  average  dip  of  the  seam  is  about  18  degrees.     Here 
the  gangway  curves  sharply  around  the  synclinal  of  a  basin,  and  back  on 
the  strike  of  another  dip,  and   again  around  the  saddle  of  a  small  anti- 
clinal.    (See  map.)     Most  of  the  persons  lost  were  working  in  breasts  on 
this  saddle,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point  where  the  sand  broke 
in.     There  were  four  persons  working  in  the  basin,  at  the  foot  of  places 
driven  up  to  the  counter-gangway  on  top  of  the  saddle.     (See  B  on  map.) 
One  of  these  escaped  and  said  that  he  saw  the  other  three  struggling  in  the 
mud  behind  him.     Those  three  are  among  the  lost.     The  two  drivers,  the 
runner,  and  door-boy,  had  gone  in  with  cars  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
sand  broke  in,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  had  reached  the  miners  who 
were  working  on  the  anticlinal  bafore  the  accident  happened.     In  less  than 
one  hour  from  the  time  it  broke  in,  the  gangways  were  completely  tilled 
from  floor  to  roof,  all  the  way  out  to  the  slope,  and  up  part  of  the  way 
into  the  breasts.     All  the  men  who  worked  the  breasts  on  the  right  of  the 
straight  gangway  escaped  through  the  faces  of  the  breasts  and  out  through 
the  air-shaft.     Upon  exploring  the  workings   above  the  sand-level,  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  the  location  of  the  cave,  and,  while  laboring  under  this 
mistake,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  men  who  worked  on  the  saddle 
described  were  on  higher  ground  than  that  which  the  sand  had  tilled,  and, 
consequently,  were  probably  all  alive.     A  large  gang  of  men  were  at  once 
set  to  work  to  effect  a  passage  through  the  sand  down  a  breast  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  2,000  feet  from  the  air-shaft,  and  by  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 21,  they   had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  right  opposite  a 
hole  which  had  been  driven  on  the   opposite  side  or  other  pitch,  to  the 
counter  gangway  on  top  of  the  saddle.     As  far  as  they  could  see  with  the 
light  of  a  Clanny  safety-lamp,  this  hole  was  clear  of  sand,  and  they  were 
greatly  elated  and  encouraged  by  the  prospect,  believing  that  they  could 
rescue  the  entombed  men  in  a  few  hours.     The  said  hole  was  rising  about 
45   degrees,  too  steep   to  climb  up  without  ladders  or  steps,  and  orders 
were  promptly  sent  out  for  ladders.     While  waiting  for  them,  an  old  bat- 
tery was  cut  out  of  the  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  occasionally, 
while  doing  that,  small  quantities  of  dirt  were  noticed  to  fall  from  above, 
which  caused  them  to  be  watchful  and  ready  to  retreat  in  case   a  rush 
should  come. 

Shortly  after  cutting  the  battery  away  a  large  quantity  rushed  down  and 
drove  them  all  back.     The  passage  made  through  the  sand  was  only  three 
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and  a  half  feet  high  and  abontthe  same  width,  and  it  was  made  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  debris  had  to  be  carried  away  in 
buckets,  and  at  this  time  there  were  about  sixty  men  employed,  one  behind 
the  other,  handing  the  buckets  back  and  forth.  It  was  thought  difficult  for 
so  many  to  escape  in  case  water  and  sand  rushed  in  again,  therefore  seven 
or  eight  only  returned  to  see  what  fell,  and  while  they  were  at  the  bottom 
it  rushed  down  again,  and  filled  the  passage  all  the  way  up  to  about  twenty 
feet  higher  than  when  they  started  to  make  it,  and  the  men  escaped  only 
by  the  greatest  exertion.  If  the  whole  number  had  returned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  most  of  them  would  have  been  caught,  and  added  to  the 
number  already  entombed,  but,  fortunately,  the  few  that  had  returned  were 
not  so  much  in  one  another's  way,  and  they  escaped.  "With  this  unex- 
pected occurrence,  all  hopes  of  rescuing  the  entombed  men  alive  were 
dispelled,  and  a  gloom  of  disappointment  was  wrought  on  every  one's  coun- 
tenance. This  also  caused  the  officials  to  think  that  probably  the  sand  bar 
broke  at  the  top  of  the  anticlinal  or  saddle,  and  the  engineers  were  set  to 
work  to  locate  the  hole  seen  on  the  surface  on  the  map  of  the  workings. 
This  hole  was  a  deep  cone-shaped  depression  on  the  culm  bank,  and  was 
about  three  hundred  feet  diameter  on  top.  When  the  survey  was  done,  it 
proved  that  the  cave  broke  in  near  the  solid  at  the  face  of  the  counter- 
gangway  on  the  apex  of  the  anticlinal,  and  that  all  the  entombed  men 
were  very  probably  caught  and  killed  soon  after  the  sand  broke  into  the 
mine.  It  also  showed  that  the  only  way  to  recover  them  would  be  by  clear- 
ing the  gangway  from  the  slope  in  until  they  were  found,  and  this  work 
was  commenced  at  once  and  pushed  vigorously  up  to  the  date  of  this  writ- 
ing, February  25,  1886.  The  sand  was  found  to  be  packed  tight  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof  in  the  two  gangways,  and  although  they  have  cleared  the 
main  gangway  to  a  point  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  curve,  not  one  body 
has  yet  been  recovered.  The  officers  of  the  company  fear  another  rush  of 
quick  sand  when  the  gangway  is  cleaned  to  the  curve,  and  the  probabilities 
at  present  are  that  that  will  take  place.  If  it  does,  the  bodies  can  never 
be  recovered,  and  it  is  doubtful,  also,  whether  the  workmen  who  are  clear- 
ing the  gangway  can  escape  if  it  should  rush  in  under  the  great  pressure  sup- 
posed to  be  behind  it.  The  danger  apprehended  has  been  fully  explained  to 
them,  and  it  is  their  will,  at  present,  to  work  on  and  see  whether  the  bodies  can 
be  recovered  or  not,  but  the  officers,  apprehending  danger  to  those  working 
in  other  lifts  as  well  as  to  them,  may  conclude  to  abandon  the  work. 

This  accident  is  a  remarkable  one,  nothing  like  it  having  occurred  before  in 
the  antlrracite  coal  regions  of  this  State.  Any  one  visiting  the  mine  prior  to 
the  accident  would  have  pronounced  it  one  of  the  safest  mines  in  the  region. 
The  pillars  were  large  and  regular,  the  roof  strong  and  safe  throughout,  as 
far  as  appearance  indicated.  There  was  no  crush,  nor  anything  to  create 
alarm,  or  to  give  the  least  sign  of  danger.  No  one  suspected  that  it  was 
possible  for  danger  to  exist  from  quick- sand.     The  No.  4  tunnel  workings 
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were  ia  the  same  vein,  and  higher  on  the  pitch,  between  this  and  the  out- 
crop, and  had  mined  nearly  one  and  a  half  miles  further  without  encoun- 
tering trouble  of  this  nature.  The  levelings  showed  that  there  were  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  of  strata  right  over  the  vein  at  the  point  where 
the  sand  broke  in,  and  it  was  supposed  that  about  two  hundred  feet  of  it 
was  rock.  The  surface  where  it  broke  in  was  covered  by  a  culm-bank, 
forty- seven  feet  high,  and  this  was  up  on  the  side  of  a  dry  sand-hill,  some- 
where about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  a  creek.  The  rock  is 
seen  on  the  surface  above  the  culm -bank,  and  also  below  it  at  the  creek, 
but  between  these  two  points  the  rock  seems  to  have  been  washed  away  to 
a  depth  approaching  closely  to  the  vein,  and  again  replaced  by  sand  and 
water.  The  appearances  of  the  surface  are  such  that  no  one  suspected  that 
such  a  depth  of  sand  existed  there,  and,  therefore,  no  one  could  have  fore- 
seen the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  happened.  It  was 
such  that  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  any  one,  for  every  practical  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  mine  the  coal  so  as  to  insui'e  safety  of  the  mine  and  the 
workmen  employed. 

The  names  of  the  entombed  persons  are:  Joseph  McCarty,  miner,  aged 
twenty-five;  Abram  Lewis,  miner,  aged  thirty-five;  Edward  Margraves, 
miner,  aged  twenty-two;  Oliver  Kiveler,  miner,  aged  thirty-two;  Frank 
Kiveler,  miner,  aged  thirty;  August  Matule,  miner,  aged  forty-five,  Isaac 
Sarver,  miner,  aged  twenty-six;  Andrew  Low,  miner,  aged  twenty  six; 
Vincent  Luke,  miner,  aged  twenty-three;  John  Nowack,  miner,  aged 
twenty-six;  John  Drajno,  miner,  aged  thirty-five;  Edward  Mathews,  laborer, 
aged  twenty;  Thomas  Williams,  laborer,  aged  twenty-two;  Michael  Adom- 
chick,  laborer,  aged  twenty-four;  William  Kiveler,  laborer,  aged  eighteen; 
John  Shutt,  laborer,  aged  twenty- eight;  John  Sarver,  laborer,  aged  twenty; 
John  Hawk,  laborer,  aged  twenty-six;  Wadislaus  Jelgoshinskie,  laborer, 
aged  twenty-four;  Peter  Motulewick,  laborer,  aged  twenty-five;  Adam  Ru- 
binskey,  laborer,  aged  twenty-six;  John  Sloff,  laborer,  aged  twenty-seven; 
William  Elkie,  runner,  aged  seventeen;  Max  Logoskie,  driver,  aged  six- 
teen; W^illiam  Donahey,  driver,  aged  fifteen;  and  Thomas  Clifford,  door- 
boy,  aged  fourteen.  Eight  of  them  were  married,  and  they  had  nineteen 
children. 

Colliery  Aooldeuts  oil  tlie  Surface. 

Twenty- one  serious  but  non-fatal,  and  six  fatal  accidents  occurred  in  the 
Third  district  during  1885  on  the  surface  around  the  collieries.  The  fatal 
ones  happened  as  described  in  the  following  remarks: 

Accident,  No.  10. — George  Stonyenke,  a  loader,  was  killed  February 
28,  by  being  crushed  between  a  railroad  car  and  a  post,  at  the  No.  5 
breaker,  Nanticoke.  The  car  was  moving  slowly,  and  on  approaching  the 
post,  he  attempted  to  jump  on  the  car  on  its  side,  and  was  caught. 

Accident,  No.  22. — Thomas  Hughes,  an  outside  laborer,  was  fatally  in- 
jured at  the  No.  5  breaker,  Nanticoke,  June  22,  1885.     While  attempting  to 
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cross  the  track  in  front  of  a  moving  mine-car,  bis  foot  slipped,  causing  him 
to  fall.  The  car  ran  upon  him  and  injiu-ed  him  so  that  he  <lied  in  about 
two  hours  after. 

Accident,  No  48. — George  Cooper,  a  laborer,  while  looking  down  the 
No.  2  shaft,  Nanticoke,  October  7,  1885,  the  descendiog  cage  struck  him  on 
his  head,  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident,  No.  57. — Michael  Stradinskey,  a  laborer,  while  running  a 
loaded  railroad  car  out  from  the  breaker- chutes  jumped  off  in  fi'ont  to  go 
and  turn  a  switch.  He  fell,  and  the  car  ran  over  him,  killing  him  instantly. 
This  occurred  at  the  Newport  breaker,  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  No- 
vember 9,  1885. 

Accident,  No.  60. — Jacob  Schwab,  a  loader,  at  the  Stanton  breaker,  Le- 
high and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  was  riding  on  the  front  end  of  a 
loaded  railroad  car  running  out  from  the  breaker,  on  November  30,  1885. 
He  had  an  iron  bar  under  his  feet,  which  was  projecting  out  some  distance 
over  the  side.  In  passing  another  car,  this  caught  and  caused  Schwab  to 
fall  on  the  rail,  and  the  car  ran  over  him.  He  died  within  half  an  hour 
after. 

Accident,  No.  63. — Charles  Dwyer,  a  laborer,  was  instantly  killed  near 
the  No.  5  breaker,  Nanticoke,  December  10, 1885.  He  was  standing  on  the 
track  unnoticed,  when  a  loaded  rock-car  ran  upon  him  with  the  result 
stated.     Evidently  he  did  not  hear  nor  see  the  car  approaching  him. 

A  Shocking  Accident  at  tlic  Oak  Wood  Shaft,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

On  the  morning  of  September  2, 1885,  while  the  men  were  being  lowered 
to  work  in  this  shaft,  a  shocking  accident  happened,  which  caused  the  death 
of  John  J.  Martin,  a  miner;  James  Kearney,  a  laborer;  Thomas  Jenkins 
and  John  Peterson,  miners.  These  men,  with  six  others,  were  on  the  cage 
descending  the  shaft,  when,  upon  reaching  the  bottom,  a  large  piece  of  rock 
loosening  from  the  side  of  the  shaft,  several  hundi-ed  feet  above,  fell 
upon  the  cage,  crushing  through  its  roof  upon  them,  killing  the  first  three 
named  instantly,  and  the  other  was  injured  so  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours 
after. 

This  shaft  is  seven  hundred  and  thii'ty  feet  deep,  and  the  rock  became 
loose  on  the  west  side,  about  midway  down,  and  right  below  a  small  vein 
of  coal.  In  July,  the  shaft  had  been  very  carefully  examined,  and  all  loose 
material  found  was  pulled  down  or  secured  by  timber.  This  rock  was 
penetrated  by  an  unseen  slip,  and  a  piece  weighing  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  disintegrating  from  the  face  of  this  slip,  did  the  fatal  work  upon 
these  four  unfortunate  men,  who  were  on  the  cage  at  that  time. 
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TABLE  No  I. — A  list  of  serious  but  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  Third  district  of  the 

for  the  year  ending 


Names  of  Persons 
Injured. 


Nationality 


Occupation. 


Names  of  tlie  Collieries. 


1 

Jan.  2 

2 

6 

3 

10 

4 

12 

5 

12 

fi 

20 

7 

Feb.  2 

8 

6 

9 

6 

10 

6 

11 

12 

12 

16 

13 

17 

14 

17 

15 

IH 

17 

17 

17 

IS 

17 

19 

17 

20 

17 

21 

17 

22 

17 

23 

17 

24 

25 

20 

26 

24 

27 

Mar.  5 

28 

6 

29 

9 

30 

11 

31 

13 

32 

13 

33 

20 

U 

20 

85 

25 

3fi 

25 

37 

30 

38 

80 

39 

30 

40 

April  1 

41 

4 

42 

6 

43 

7 

44 

10 

45 

11 

46 

13 

47 

14 

48 

14 

49 

17 

50 

18 

51 

18 

William  T.  Jones 
Miles  Fisher,     . 
GomerDavies,  . 
John  Reel,   .  .  . 
James  Brinn,     . 
Daniel  Kilroy,   . 
Frank  Black,  .  . 
David  Potts,    .  . 
Morgan  Whalen, 
Michael  Terry, 
William  Higgins, 
George  McNeil, 
Charles  Kule,    . 
John  Osnionskey, 


Henry  Dunstan,  . 
Henry  Gribble,     . 
Samuel  Jenkins,  . 
Thomas  S.  Jones, 
Thomas  D.  Jones, 
Daniel  Richards, 
William  Reed,  .  . 
William  Eustice, 
John  J.  CDonnell 
James  Hocking,   .  . 


Charles  Howells,  . 
Aug.  Gonsconp,  .  . 
Michael  Ruddy,  .  . 
Adam  Rockenshey, 
Frank  Lenahan,  .  . 
Hiram  Waters,  .  .  . 
John  Mayle,  .  .  .  . 
Moses  W.   Thomas, 

William  Perkins,  . 
Laurence  Kenedy,  . 

Charles  Schecterly, 

Evan  Jones,  .  .  . 
William  Willie,  . 
James  Williams,  . 
George  Williams, 
John  Lewis,  .  .  . 
Abraham  W.  Jones, 
Michael  Verrup, 


Albert  Blonsey,  . 
HughBennick,  .  . 
Mason  Alexander, 
Jenki,-  Wilde,  .  . 
William  Chalker, 
Owen  Gillespie,    . 

Isaac  Askew,  .  .  . 
James  Richard,  . 
Den.  McConglogen. 


Wel'h, 

Irish, 

Welsh, 

Welsh, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Welsh, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

English,    . 

Hungarian, 

English,    . 

Polish,    .  . 


English, 

English, 

English, 

Welsh,    . 

Welsh,    . 

Welsh,    . 

English, 

English, 

Irish, 

English, 


English, 

Polish, 

Irish, 

Polish, 

Irish, 

American, 

English, 


English, 
Irish, 

American, 

American, 


English,  . 
English,  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
Hungarian, 

English,  . 
Irish,  .  . 
American, 
Welsh,    .  . 


Irish,      .  . 

American, 
Welsh,  .  . 
Irish,      .  . 


Driver, 
Driver, 
Helper,  . 
Driver, 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Driver, 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 
Sinker, 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 


Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Fire-boss, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 


Miner,  . 
Door  boy, 
Helper,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Door  boy. 

Driver,  . 
Miner,    . 

Brakeman, 

Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Runner, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 

Runner, 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 

Chute  boss, 

Runner, 

Footman, 


Dodson,      

No.  2  Slope,  Nanticoke,   .  . 
No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    .  . 

West  End, 

Conyngham,    

Franklin, 

Diamond, 

Hollenback,     

No.'l   Breaker,  Nanticoke, 

Franklin, 

Newport, 

Alden, 

No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke,    .  . 
No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,   .  . 


Hillman  Vein, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


No.  3  Shaft,  Kingston,  . 
No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 

Diamond, 

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 
No.  9,  Sugar  Notch,    .  . 

Dodson,      

Hartford, 

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 


Nottingham, 

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 


No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke, 


Avondale, 

No.  2  Slope,  Nanticoke, 
No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke, 

do.  do. 

No.  1,  Red  Ash,  .... 
Parrish  Coal  Company, 
No.  1  Breaker,  Kingston 


No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 

Reynolds,      

Alden, 

Grand  Tunnel,   .   . 
No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 
Empire, 


Nottingham  Breaker,  . 
No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticolie, 
Franklin, 


Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines.  81 

Anthracite  coalfields  of  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  accident, 
December  SI,  1885. 


Keniaiks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 
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Face  and  hands  burned, 

Face  and  hands  burned, 

Face  and  hands  liurned, 

Face  and  hands  severely  burned. 
Face  and  hands  severely  burned, 

Thigh  and  arm  broken, 

Slightly  burned  and  bruised,    .  . 

Severe  scalp  wound, 

Coiuiiound  fracture  of  elbow,  .   . 
Face  and  hands  slightly  burned. 


Several  ribs  fractured  by  falling  under  cars, 

Severely  hurt  on  head  and  chest  by  a  kick  from  a  mule, 

Thigh  broken:  caught  between  two  cars,     

Thigh  dislocated  and  fractured  by  being  jammed  between  cars,  .  . 

Back  quite  badly  liurl  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  from  rib, 

Leg  broken  near  his  ankle  by  a  prop  falling  when  rolling  it  oft  car, 

Arm  broken  by  faling  off  a  mule"  s  back, 

Back  and  ankle  hurt  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast,     

Foot  crushed  under  railroad  cars:  had  to  be  amputated, 

Left  leg  broken  l>y  coal  rushing  upon  him,     

Struck  on  heac!  by  a  stone  which  fell  from  side  of  shaft, 

Severe  scalp  wound  caused  by  a  fall  of  coal,     

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, . 

Face,  hands,  and  upper  part  of  body  severely  burned  by  an  explo- 
sion of  gas, ;,  ■.  •  ■  "  j  -: 

f  These  persons  were  all  injured  [ 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Hill- 
man  seam,  east  of  the  tunnel. 
About  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  one 
of  the  journals  of  the  ventil- 
ating fan  heated,  causing  the 
fan  to  retard  its  speed  and 
finally  stop  for  about  two  min- 
utes. "  As  soon  as  the  fan  was 
noticed  to  retard  speed,  Wm. 
Eustice  was  sent  to  call  the 
men  out,  Imt  the  gas  accum- 
ulated rapidly,  and  ignited 
from  some  one's  lamp,  caus- 
ing a  terrific  explosion  just 
I  as  he  was  going  in  the  gang- 
I  way.  James  Solomon  was 
I  killed  and  .John  D.  Jones  was 
L    fatally  burned. 

Leg  and  shoulder  severely  bruised  by  a  fall  of  rock, •  '  '  \    ^ 

Leg  broken  by  falling  upon  a  T  rail  while  playing,   .  ■   • i  •  •    ■  • 

Leg  broken  by  running  down  the  inclined  plane  and  falling,     ....  I  ...  . 

Severely  cut  on  leg;  done  by  a  piece  of  slate  falling  on  it, 1  .  .  '    1 

.\nkle  bruised  and  finger  severely  cut  by  a  fall  of  rock, 1 

Seriously  injured  by  a  premature  blast, 

Slightly  hurt  by  coal  rolling  upon  him, 

Fell  asleep  on  the  track;  car  ran  over  his  hand  and  crushed  it  so  that 

it  had  to  be  amputated, 

Broke  his  arm  by  wrestling  with  another  boy,     

Side  and  head  severely  injured  by  a  premature  blast  fired  by  ram- 
ming a  tight  cartridge  into  a  hole, 

Severely  scalded  about  lower  limbs:  the  blowing-ofE  cock  on  loco- 
motive broke,  letting  the  steam  blow  upon  him  in  large  volume,    •  i  •  • 

Foot  crushed  and  slight  cut  on  head  by  fall  of  coal, . 

Ankle  dislocated  by  being  struck  with  the  rope, I  .  • 

(  Slightly  burned  on  faces  and  hands  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  caused  )      1 
\    by  disobeying  orders  of  the  mine-boss  regarding  naked  lights,  .   S      1 

Thigh  bruised  and  two  fingers  cut  by  a  car  running  over  him, 

Kight  leg  broken  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast,     

Leg  broken  by  a  stone  sliding  upon  him  while  digging  wall  founda- 


tion. 


Toe  crushed  and  had  to  be  amputated;  car  ran  over  it, 

Face  and  hands  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

L«g  broken  and  collar-bone  fractured  by  being  caught  between  cars, 
Flesh  wounds  on  back,  arm,  and  leg,  caused  by  a  fall  of  coal,  .... 
Three  ribs  fractured,  leg  bruised,  and  cut  on  arm  by  a  fall  of  coal,  . 
Painfully  injured  by  a  blast,  which  was  fired  while  he  was  withdraw- 
ing tamping, 

Eye  seriously  hurt  by  a  piece  of  steel  flying  into  it,     

Leg  broken  by  being  squeezed  between  two  cars, 

Left  arm  broken  by  a  runaway  car;  coupling  broke  on  slope,   .... 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
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Reports  of  the 


TABL,E  Mo.  I.— 


Names  of  Persons 
Injured. 


Nationality. 


Occupation. 


Names  of  the  Collieries. 


April  22 


23 
May     ] 


William  Keiler, 


Hugh  McGwartz, 
Frank  Schappert, 

1     James  Kelbey,  .  . 

4     Fred.  Boker,     .   . 


June  2 
10 
10 

11 
13 

13 
17 
17 
IS 
20 
20 
23 
23 
July  1 
1 
8 
9 
20 
21 
21 


Peter  Gorham, 
David  Smith, 
Charles  Drew,   . 
Clarenqe  Cope, 
John  Scott,     .  . 


Thos.  O' Flaherty, 
John  C.  Thomas, 
Henry  Gwinn,  .  . 
Mike  Como,  .  .  . 
James  Boyd,  .  .  . 
Thos.  Llewellyn, 
Frank  Shun^ifskey, 
George  C.  Smith, 
Charles  Barnett,  . 

Frank  Black,  .  . 
W.  N.  Roberts,  . 
Fred.  Loskoskey, 

Pat.  Gowin,  .  .  . 
Gustav  Gannel,    . 

Thomas  Drury,  . 
Thomas  Davies,  . 
John  A.llen,  .  .  . 
Ed.  Delauey,  .  . 
John  B.  Cotterale, 
Peter  P.  Jones,  . 
John  Oshinskey,  . 
Barney  Lyons.  .  . 
Wm.  McNilus,  .  . 
Robert  Moyer,  .  . 
Joseph  Ross,  .  .  . 
Moses  Lewton, 
John  Toole,  .  .  . 
Peter  Connolly,  . 
Powell  Bowski,     . 


22  ■  John  Hern,  .  .  . 
22  i  Hopkin  Williams, 
27  ;  Hugh  Parker,  .  . 
29  William  Coombs, 
29     John  McAndrews, 

3  Lewis  Merrifield, 

4  Jacob  Ogan,   .  .  . 

5  Ed.  McGinness,  . 


12  Pat.  McGowan,    . 

12  Barney  Toole,  .  . 

15  i  Thos.  H.  Hughes, 

17  ]  Thomas  Tracey,  . 

17  I  Rodger  Edmunds, 

21  '  Frank  Serinski,   . 

22  I  John  Trevor,     .   . 

24  :  John  B.  Thomas, 

25  j  Anthony  Oburst, 
25  !  William  Brown,    . 
25  I  Neil  Conway,     .  . 
28  William  Fitzer,    . 

James  Giles,  .  .  . 


28 


.     American,      Driver,  .  .  . 


Irish, 
Polish, 
Irish, 
Polish, 

Irish, 
Welsh, 


American, 
Irish, 

Irish, 
Welsh, 
American, 
Hungarian. 
Irish,  .  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
Polish,  .  . 
American, 
American, 

Irish, 
Welsh,    . 
German, 

Irish, 
German, 

Irish, 

Welsh, 

English, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Welsh, 

Polish, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

American, 

Italian, 

English, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

PoUsh,    . 

English, 
Welsh,    . 


Irish, 

English, 

American 

Irish, 

Irish, 
Irish, 

Welsh, 

Irish, 

Welsh, 

Polish, 

Welsh, 

Welsh, 

German, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

American 

English, 


Driver,  .  . 

Laborer,  . 

Miner,    .  . 

Laborer,  . 

Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Carpenter, 
Pump-man, 

Laborer, 
Runner, 
Driver,  . 
Driver,  . 
Miner,  . 
Driver,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Slate-picker, 


Driver, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Miner, 
Laborer, 

Miner, 

Driver, 

Miner, 

Runner, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Door  boy. 

Driver, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Macninist. 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Mine'', 

Engineer, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Door  boy. 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Miner, 


No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    . 

Stanton,     

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    . 

Gaylord,     

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    . 

Hartford, 

Stanton,     

No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke,  . 

Newport, 

Franklin, 

No.  5,  Plymouth, 

Stanton,     

No.  1  Slope,  Nanticoke,  . 
No.  2  Breaker,  Kingston, 
No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,   . 

No.  3,  Plymouth, 

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  . 
No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  . 
Salem  Breaker,     

Diamond, 

Dodsou,      

No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke,   . 

Stanton,     

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    . 

HillmauVein 

No.  2  Slope,  Nanticoke,   . 

Lance,  No.  11, 

Avondale, 

Hartford, 

Empire, 

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,   . 

Diamond, 

Stanton,     

West  End  Tunnel,    .  .  .  . 

Nottingham, 

No   2  Shaft,  Kingston,  .  . 

Stanton,     

Avondale, 

Hartford, 

>  No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke, 

Chauncey,     

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  . 
Hollenback,     

Reynolds, 

Wauamie, 

Hollenback,     

No.  9,  Sugar  Notch,    .  .  . 

Hillman  Vein, 

No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke,  . 

I  No.  9,  Sugar  Notch,     .  . 

No.  2  Slope,  Nanticoke,  . 
No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    . 

Stanton,     

Hollenback,     

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  . 
No.  9,  Sugar  Notch,   .  .  . 

Dodson, 

Conyngham,    


Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines. 
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Continue'l. 


Keinarkson  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accl.lenlB. 


Thi(;h  broken  and  hip  sprained;  his  foot  caught  In  a  frog  and  car  ran 
upon  him, 

Severely  Idckoil  by  n  mule:  recovered  nil  right,     

Face  and  hand*  ^^liijhtly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, ,    1 

Thigh  broken  by  coal  flying  from  n  blast;  he  cut  the  match  too  short, '  .  . 

Leg  broken;  mule  pulled  a  car  upon  him  while  trying  to  place  it  on  i 
the  track, . 

Collar  bone  fractured  and  severe  wound  on  chest  by  a  fall  of  coal,    .]•• 

Leg  crushed  betn-een  cars;  amputated  after  at  the  hospital, 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Leg  broken  by  a  tree  falling  upon  him,     

Left  leg  broken;  a  car  ran  against  a  piece  of  timber,  causing  it  to 
strike  his  leg  and  breaking  it, 

Leg  broken  by  coal  sliding  upon  it  from  top  of  bottom  bench,     .  .  . 

Painfully  bruised  around  body;  caught  between  car  and  side,  .... 

Head  badly  cut  and  shoulder-blade  fractured  by  falling  under  a  car, 

Leg  crushed  between  two  culm  cars, 

Face,  back,  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Leg  broken;  car  jumped  track  and  squeezed  him  against  another  car, 


Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  exidosion  of  gas, 

Three  fingers  cut  off  by  a  circular  saw,     

Right  arm  shockingly  lacerated  and  bone  fractured  by  being  caught 

in  the  rolls, 

Hip  dislocnted  by  falling  from  a  mule's  back, 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Leg  broken  at  ankle  by  a  fall  of  roof;  Alex.  Bonagewas  slightly  hurt 

the  same  time, 

Hip  fractured  and  body  bruised  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Skull  fractured  by  a  blast  bursting  through  pillar;  he  recovered  all 

right 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Leg  broker;  stretcher  caught  him  and  he  was  thrown  under  a  car,   . 

Arm  broken  at  wrist  by  a  piece  of  rock  falling  on  it, 

Leg  crushed  below  knee  by  cars  running  over  him  on  the  plane,     .  . 

Three  fingers  iTushed  by  coal  in  the  chute, 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  ga=, 

Face  and  hands  severely  burueil  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Hips  and  urethra  badly  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Severe  flesh  wounds  on  head,  back,  and  legs  by  a  premature  blast,  . 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  slate 

Severely  injured  by  falling  into  the  shaft  after  the  cage, 

Leg  broken;  jammed  between  a  car  and  door,     

Hips  badly  injured  by  Ijeing  squeezed  between  car  and  rib, 

Several  ribs  fractured  liy  a  tall  of  rock, 

Arms  and  back  painfully  bruised  and  severely  cut  on  forehead  by  a 

premature  blast,  he  having  cut  the  match  too  short, 

S  Severely  cut  ami  liruised  by  runaway  cars  on  slipe;  the  hitching  < 

(     plate  broke,  leaving  a  trip  of  cars  run  down  the  slope, ( 

Right  arm  broken  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast,      

Left  leg  broken  near  ankle  by  a  ear  running  upon  him, 

Collar  bone  fractured  and  severely  wounded  on  head  by  a  premature 

blast,     

Body  painfully  bruised  by  a  fall  of  rock,     

Painfully  Imrt;  caught  between  car  and  prop, 

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal.     His  laborer,  Thos.  Hennerty,  was 

killed  the  same  time, 

Severely  injured  on  body  and  head  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Severely  scalded  by  a  boiler  explosi(jn,     

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Both  were  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  while  working  together,  .  j      , 

Seriously  cut  near  his  eye  by  falling  upon  a  piece  of  coal,  .  . 

Two  ribs  fractured  by  a  runaway  car,     

Severely  injured  by  falling  from  a  wheeling  platform,  .... 
Hips  painfully  injured  by  being  jammed  between  cars,     .  .  . 

Leg  and  body  bruised  by  a  blast, 

Face,  hands,  and  neck  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,   .... 

Severe  scalp  wound  by  a  premature  blast, 

Two  ribs  fractured;  back  bruised  and  nose  cut  by  fall  of  coal, 


95 
96 
97 

98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
1C8 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
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Reports  op  the 


TABLE  No.  I. 


Names  of  Persr^ns 
Injured. 


Nationality.     Occupation. 


Names  of  the  Collieries. 


112 

Aug.  31 

113 

31 

114 

31 

115 

31 

116 

Sept.  5 

117 

10 

118 

10 

119 

11 

120 

14 

121 

15 

122 

lfi~ 

123 

17 

124 

Oct.  5 

125 

6 

126 

8 

127 

10 

128 

13 

129 

15 

130 

15 

131 

20 

132 

21 

las 

21 

134 

21 

135 

21 

13ti 

21 

137 

21 

138 

21 

13!) 

21 

140 

21 

141 

21 

142 

21 

143 

21 

144 

21 

145 

22 

146 

22 

147 

26 

148 

Nov.  3 

149 

3 

150 

3 

151 

8 

152 

4 

153 

4 

154 

6 

155 

7 

156 

12 

157 

12 

158 

13 

159 

19 

160 

27 

161 

28 

162 

30 

163 

Dec.  2 

164 

3 

165 

4 

166 

4 

167 

10 

168 

12 

169 

15 

170 

16 

171 

18 

172 

19 

173 

21 

174 

23 

175 

28 

176 

28 

177 

29 

178 

31 

Lewis  Parry,  .... 
Charles  Granville,  . 
Richard  Rule,  .  .  . 
William  James,  .  . 
John  O'  Donnell,  .  . 
John  FurgTiskey,  . 
James  Leonard,  .  . 
Peter  Summers,  .  , 
Frank  Gomonski,  . 
Pat.  Brennen,  .  .  . 
Pat.  Conyngham,  . 
Michael  Frank,  .  . 
John  Samuels,  .  .  . 
Condy  O' Donnell,  . 
David  J.  Jones,  .  . 
O.  E.  Rider,  .  .  .  . 
Anthony  Lavan,  .  . 
George  Worwick,  . 
James  Adams,  .  .  . 
Joseph  Trenoskey, 
Henry  Powell,  .  .  . 
John  Makoskey,  .  . 
Matthew  Marshon, 
Joseph  Thomas,  .  . 
David  Grimes,  .  .  . 
John  Woods,  .... 
Sandy  Love,  .... 
John  Lovitzkey,  .  . 
John  Zeliuskey,  .  . 
Edward  F.  Jones,  . 
Thos.  McDermott,  . 
Thomas  Howard,  . 
John  Cobley,  .... 
Patrick  McGuire,  . 
Gwilyin  Evans,  .  . 
Condy  Fisher,  .  .  . 
John  D.  Beddow,  . 
Frank  Knoskey,  .  . 
John  Kriofoskey,  . 
Thomas  Jones,  .  . 
Conrad  German,  . 
Christian  Dietz,  .  . 
John  Gobber,  .  .  . 
James  Brennen,  .  . 
Patrick  Scott,  .  .  . 
Frank  Troski,  .  .  . 
Anthony  Brennen, 
James  Reede,  .  .  . 
Wm.  J.  Evans,  .  . 
Simon  Savage,  .  .  . 
Cornelius  Boyle,  .  . 
Thomas  Hayes,  .  . 
William  Ranson,  .  . 
Robert  John,  .  .  . 
Sam'lR.  Van  Horn, 
Humphrey  Hughes, 
John Monaghan,  .  . 
James  Lewis,  .  .  . 
Thos.  McKenna,  .  . 
Michael  Dumask,  . 
Thos.  McMannus,  . 
JohnH.  Williams,  . 
Patrick  McDade, 
Peter  Gallagher,  . 
Thomas  Pritchard, 
Charles  Roth,  .  .  . 
Robert  Rubery,    .  . 


27  !     1 
28 
31 
25 

45        1 


Welsh, 

English, 

English, 

Welsh, 

Irish,   . 

Polish, 

Irish,    . 


Polish, 

Irish,   , 

American, 

Hungarian, 

Welsh, 

Irish, 

Welsh, 

Irish, 

Himgarian, 

Welsh, 

Polish, 

English, 

Polish, 

Polish, 

Welsh, 

Irish,   . 

American, 

American, 

Poli.-h, 

Polish, 

Welsh, 

Irish,    . 

Irish,   . 

English, 

Irish,   . 

Welsh, 

Irish,   . 

Welsh, 

Polish, 

Polish, 

Welsh, 

American, 

German,    . 

Hungarian, 

Irish,   .  .  . 

Irish,   .  .  . 

Polish,    .  . 

Polish,    .  . 

Scotch,    .  . 

American, 

Polish,    .  . 

Irish,   .  .  . 

American, 

American, 

Welsh,    .  . 

American, 

Welsh,     .  . 

American, 

Welsh,     .  . 


Hungarian, 
Irish,  .  .  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
Irish,  .  .  . 
Irish,  .  .  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
American, 
American, 


Miner,  .  . 
Laborer,  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Laborer,  . 
Laborer,  . 
Miner,    .  . 

Brakeman, 
Laborer,   . 
Laborer,   . 
Laborer,    . 
Driver,  .  . 
Miner,    .  . 
Track-layer 
Miner,    .  . 
Driver,  .  . 
Laborer,   . 
Door-boy, 
Laborer,   . 
Miner,    .  . 
Laborer,    . 
Laborer,    . 
Machinist, 
Machinist, 
Machinist, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Slate-picker, 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Lab'^rer, 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Driver,  . 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Miner,    . 
Stable-boss, 
Loader, 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Runner, 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 
Slate-pick 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 


No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke,  . 

Dodson, 

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  . 

Conyngham,  

Dodson, 

No.  4  Tunnel,  Nanticoke, 
No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke,  . 
Baltimore  Slope,     .... 

Gaylord, 

No.  2,  Red  Ash, 

Conyngham,  

Hillman  Vein, 

Salem, .  .  . 

Diamond,     

No.  2  Slope,  Nanticoke,  . 
No.  2  Sloi^e,  Nanticoke,  . 
No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  . 

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  . 


No.  2,  Plymouth, 


No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  .  . 
No.  2  Breaker,  Kingston,  . 
Warrior  Run, 

No.  1  Shaft,  Nan  icoke,  .  . 

No.  5,  Plymouth, 

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  .  . 

No.  4,  Plymouth, 

No.  3,  Kingston, 

No.  9,  Sugar  Notch,  .  .  .  . 

Lance,  No.  11, 

No.  9,  Sugar  Notch,  .  .  .  . 
No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  .  . 

Grand  Tunnel, 

Conyngham,  

No.  1  Slope,  Nanticoke,  .  . 

Hillman  Vein, 

Hollenback, 

No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke,  .  . 

Lance,  No.  11, 

Newport, 

Gaylord, 

Frankford, 

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,  .  . 

West  End, 

No.  5,  Plymouth, 

Franklin,     

No.  2,  Red  Ash, 

Diamond,     

Diamond,     

No.  1,  Red  Ash, 

Diamond,     

No.  2  Breaker,  Nanticoke, 


One  hundred  and  seven  accidents  were  reported  as  only  very  slight  injuries,  which  are  not  included  in 
eighty-five  (285. ) 
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Continued. 


Remarks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 
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r  Parry  and  Granville  were  severely  burned  on  their  hands  and  f 
I  faces, Bud  the  other  two  slightly  burned  on  their  faces  and  hands;  J 
1     gas  lu-cuuiuliitfd  at  an  unexpected  point,  and  when  goiug  to  work  j 

i.    it  exploded,  hurniuK  them  as  slated, t 

Compoujiii  fracture  of  leg  by  a  premature  blast, ; 

Lejj  broken  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Mininj^-ueedle  ran  throufjh  his  thigh;  fell  while  running  with  it,  .  . 

Left  foot  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Kight  leg  broken;  caught  between  two  cars, 

Left  fiiot  cut  off,  and  right  one  bruised  by  fall  of  rock, 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Arm  broken  l)y  a  fall  of  coal;  amputated, 

Leg  crushed  by  falling  under  a  car;  amputated, 

Thigh  and  arm  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Two  ribs  fractured  by  being  sciueezed  between  car  and  door-post,    . 

Side  painfully  bruised  by  a  premature  blast, 

Spiue  injureii,  and  two  ribs  broken  by  falling  under  a  culm  car,    .  .- 

Face  and  hands  slightly  burued  by  an  explosion  of  powder, 

Skull  sli:<htly  fractured  by  being  swung  from  a  car  against  the  rib, 
Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  slate, 

i  ITaooa  nnd    hniirl^   |-iiiT*Ti(iil    Ijv   mi    f>Tr»tn<inn   of  irna*     fhev   V^rnehaH  I 


.Faces  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas;    they  brushed! 
I     the  gas  upon  their  naked  lights  and  exploded  it, ] 


All  these  were  severely  burned  by  an  explosi(m  of  gas,  in  the  No.  I 
2  shaft,  Plymouth.  There  were  six  others  fatally  burned  the  ! 
same  time.  For  further  particulars  of  the  accident,  see  an- 1 
other  part  of  this  report,     


Arm  broken  and  side  bruised  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast, 

Flesh  lacerated  on  arm;  caught  in  a  screen, 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal,     

)  These  three  were  painfully  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas;  they  C 
>  were  timbering  at  the  face  of  gangway;  a  rush  of  coal  brought  < 
J     the  gas  down  on  their  lamps  from  a  hole  above  the  timber,    .  .  ( 

Arm  broken;  falling  while  unhitching  his  mule,     

Arm  broken  by  Iteiug  kicked  by  a  mule, 

Three  ribs  fractured  and  nose  bruised;  squeezed  between  car  and  rib, 

Painfully  hurt  by  a  fall  of  rock,     

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal, .... 

Ankle  dislocated  by  coal  falling  on  it, 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Arm  broken  and  slightly  hurt  about  hips  by  a  fall  of  rock,     

Face  slightly,  hands  and  arms  severely,  burned  by  explosion  of  gas, 
Elbow  fractured,  back  and  side  slightly  bruised  by  exi)losion  of  gas, 

Leg  broken:  caught  between  car  and  rib, 

IJig  toe  fractured  by  lieing  caught  under  the  cage, 

Painfully  injured  by  being  jammed  between  cars, 

Face  and  hands  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Serioufly  injured  liy  a  premature  blast, 

Leg  severely  crushed  between  two  cars, 

Face  and  hands  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,    ....... 

Left  arm  broken;  caught  between  railroad  cars, 

Arm  broken;  fall  of  slate  caused  him  to  fall  on  the  teeth  of  a  rake,  . 

Leg  broken  by  a  piece  of  timber  falling  on  it, 

Severely  cut  on  back  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Hip  dislocated  and  hand  bruised;  caught  between  car  and  post,    .  . 

Two  legs  broken  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Leg  broken  and  back  hurt  by  fall  of  coal, 

Eye  destroyed  by  a  piece  of  coal  flying  into  it  from  the  drill,  .  .  .  . 
Arm  broken  and  flesh  lacerated  by  railroad  car  running  upon  it,  .  . 
Leg  broken;  struck  by  the  rope  at  foot  of  plane, 


52     38       1     26  I  20     20     21    1 


112 
113 
114 
115 
U6 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
1.59 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 


the  above  list;    adding  which  increases  the  total  number  of  non-fatnl  accidents  to  two  hundred   and 
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Reports  of  the 


TABI1,E  'So.  I.  — A  list  of  serious  but  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  Second  District  of 

dent,  for  the  year  end- 


Names  of  Persons 
Iiijuied. 


Nationality.      Occupation. 


Names  of  I  lie  Collieries. 


Jan.    3 
3 

6 
9 
17 
Feb.  6 
6 
16 
Mar.  8 
3 


10 
10 
12 
18 
21 
21 
April    3 

3 

23 
23 
25 
28 
May    4 


Oct. 


27 
30 

June  15 
15 
17 
17 

July  10 
20 
21 
25 
27 
30 

Aug.  5 
12 
21 
26 
29 

Sep.  11 

12 
14 
15 
20 
9 
16 


William  Amos,  .  .  . 
Lewis  Thomas,  .  . 
John  Edwards,  .  . 
Stephen  Treverton, 
Thonias  Price,  .  .  . 
John  Gallagher,  .  . 
Frank  Harlick,  .  . 
H.  0.  Johnson,  .  . 
James  Cochlin,  .  . 
Samuel  Marsh,  .  . 
John  HefEron,  .  .  . 
James  Brennen,  .  . 
Thomas  Hughes,  . 
Patrick  Haley,  .  .  . 
James  Smith,  .  .  . 
Andrew  Golas,  .  .  . 
Thomas  Cummings, 
Owen  R.  Jones,  .  . 
Joseph  Hayward,    . 

Samuel  Morris,  .  . 
William  Skidmore, 
Andrew  Barnett,  .  . 
James  Bosker,  .  .  . 
Henry  Banta,  .  .  . 
Michael  Jessup,   .  . 


Patrick  Brennen, 
George  Pastin,  . 
Joseph  Dailey,  . 
Benjamin  Sherer, 
JohnConovan,  . 
E.  D.  Denniston, 
William  Porter, 
Thomas  Harris, 
James  Laggin,  . 
John  Gray,     .  . 
Evan  Thomas,  . 
Mordecai  Jones, 
Bryant  Berry,   . 
Thos.  McCormick, 
Patrick  Bnyle, 
Sandy  Porter, 
Christian  Conyard, 
Patrick  Hughes,  . 
Patrick  Mulligan,   , 
Timothy  Kinney, 
William  Metzgar, 


Alex.  Meriskey,   .  . 

Thomas  Heckard,  . 

Charles  Reed,    .   .  . 

James  Farrell,  .  .  . 

John  Waverka,     .  . 

James  Broderick,  . 

Frank  Nailosky,  .  . 

Jos.  Wescompsey,  . 

James  Mackin,     .  . 


Welsh,  .  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
English,  . 
American, 
Irish,  .  . 
Turkish,  . 
American, 
Irish,  .  . 
English,  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
American, 
Polish,  .  . 
English,  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
English,    . 

English,  . 
English,  . 
American, 
American, 
American, 
Hungarian, 

Irish,  .  . 
Hungarian, 
Irish,  .  . 
American, 
Irish,  .  . 
American, 
English,  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
American, 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
English,  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
American, 

Polish,  .  . 
English,  . 
English,  . 
American, 
German,  . 
Irish,  .  . 
German,  . 
Polish,  .  . 
Irish,      .  . 


Fire  boss. 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Laborer,  . 
Oiler,  .  . 
Door  boy. 
Laborer,  . 
Mine  boss. 
Miner,  .  . 
Laborer,  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Laborer,  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Laborer,  . 
Laborer,  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Footman, 
Sinker, 

Sinker, 
Fire  boss. 
Assistant,  . 
Footman, 
Miner,    .  . 
Laborer,   . 

Laborer,    . 
Laborer,   . 
Slate-picker. 
Driver,   . 
Driver,  . 
Outside  boss, 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 
Driver,  . 
Runner, 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Miner,    . 
Laborer, 
Door  boy. 
Driver,   . 
Miner,    . 
Slate  picker, 


Laborer, 
Door  boy. 
Laborer, 
Driver,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 


>  Midvale  Slope, 

Wyoming,     .  .  . 

Exeter, 

East  Boston,  .  . 
Pine  Kidge,  .  . 
East  Boston,  .  . 
Forty  Fort,  .  .  . 
Harry  E.,  .   .  .  . 

do 

Schooley,  .... 

do 

Henry, 

do 

Wyoming,     .   .  . 

do.  ... 

Bennett,  .... 
Wyoming,  .  .  . 
Mill  Creek  Shaft, 

do.  do. 

>  Bennett,   .... 

Pine  Ridge,  .  .  . 
Forty  Fort,  .  .  . 
Wyoming,     .  .  . 

do.  ... 

Prospect,  .... 
East  Boston,  .  , 
Mineral  Springs, 
Lavirel  Run,  .  . 
Harry  E.,  .  .  .  . 
East  Boston,  .  . 
Pine  Ridge,  .  .  . 

>  Wyoming,   .  .  . 

Mineral  Spring, 
Wyoming,     .  .  . 

do.  .   .   . 

do.  ... 

Forty  Fort,  .  .  . 
Fuller  Colliery, 
Prospect,    .... 

Henry, 

Laurel  Run,  .  . 
Enterprise,  .  . 
Laurel  Run,     .  . 

East  Boston,  .  . 
Schooley,  .... 
Harry  E.,  .  .  .  . 
East  Boston,  .  . 
Black  Diamond, 
Harry  E.,  .  .  .  . 
Forty  Fort,  .  .  . 
Schooley,  .... 
do 


The  above  accidents  occurred  in  mines  of  that  portion  of  the  Second  district  which,  under  the  old  law, 
of  an  inspector  for  the  Second  district     In  addition  to  the  above  list,  there  were  27  reported  as  being 


Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines. 
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the  Anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  acci- 
ing  December  SI,  1885. 


Remarks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 
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J  Both  were  painfully  burned  on  faces  and  hands  by  an  explosion  < 
of  gas;  David  Roberts  was  fatally  burned  at  tlie  same  time,  .  .  ( 

Skull  slightly  fractured  and  body  hurt  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Several  ribs  broken  and  hip  injured  by  a  fall  of  black  rock, 

Two  tingers  crushed  by  being  caught  between  car  bumpers, 

Thigh  broken  by  a  runaway  car  which  ran  upon  him,     -.  .  . 

Severe  scalp  wound;  struck  by  a  piece  of  falling  coal, 

Spine  dislocated:  caught  between  cage  and  buntin  in  shaft, 

Hips  and  limbs  jiainfully  bruised  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Hips  and  limbs  injured  by  the  same  fall  of  rock, 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Leg  broken  by  the  same  fall  of  rock, 

Injured  about  his  face  and  head  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Back  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Foot  severely  bruised  and  slight  cut  on  head  by  a  fall  of  rock,     .  .  . 

Foot  crushecl;  caught  in  frog  till  the  car  ran  over  it, 

Painfully  injured  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal, 

Foot  badly  hurt  by  being  caught  under  the  cage, 

Arm  broken  in  two  places,  I  A  plank  was  struck  loose  in  the  shaft  ) 
<    by  a  buntin,  which  was  lowered,  and  > 

Shoulder  bone  fractured,  (  it  struck  these  men  at  the  bottom.  ) 
5  Painfully  burned  on  faces  and  hands  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  S 
\  which  occurred  while  they  were  examining  old  workings,  ....  J 

Little  linger  cut  off  by  sjjragging  a  car,     

Face  and  arras  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder, 

(  Both  burned  on  faces  and  liandn  by  an  explosion  of  gas;  the  labor-  £ 
<  er  neglected  to  close  the  check-door  when  pushing  a  car  through,  < 
(   causing  gas  to  accumulate  and  fire  from  their  lamps, ( 

Left  arm  broken  by  coupling  culm  cars, 

Hand  crushed  in  ci  >g- wheels, 

Leg  broken;  ])artition  between  chutes  in  breaker  fell  on  him,  .... 

Collar-bone  fractured  by  being  squeezed  between  a  car  and  mule,     . 

Hip-bone  fractured;  caught  between  cars, 

While  pushing  a  car,  he  fell  on  track  and  broke  his  arm, 

Arm  broken  and  face  bruised  by  a  i)remature  blast,     

S  While  tamping  a  hole  the  powder  fired,  bruising  and  cutting  them  J 
\     quite  badly, \ 

Leg  broken  in  two  places  and  body  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,     .  .  .  . 

Arm  broken;  caught  between  cars, 

Hand  severely  injured  by  a  car  running  over  it, 

Foot  severely  crushed  by  a  fall  of  coal,     

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

One  rib  fractured  and  body  slightly  bruised  by  a  fall  of  rock 

Left  leg  broken  by  a  piece  of  rock  sliding  on  it, 

Leg  broken  by  a  tall  of  rock, 

Severely  injured  by  falling  under  a  car, 

He  cut  his  thumb  off  with  an  ax  while  making  a  wedge, 

Two  fingers  cut  off  by  meddling  with  blowing  machine  in  the  black- 
smith shop, 

Toes  all  cut  off  one  foot  by  being  caught  under  a  descending  cage,  . 

Two  ribs  and  one  arm  fractured  i)y  falling  under  a  car, 

Head  and  foot  painfully  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Wrist  broken  by  falling  from  a  mule's  back,      

Leg  broken  by  coal  flying  from  a  blast,     

Thigh  broken  and  body  bruised  by  a  fall  of  rook, 

Collar-bone  fractured  dnd  cut  on  face  by  a  fall  of  coal,     

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  black  rock, 

Arm  broken  between  cars, 


was  in  the  Middle  district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties. 
only  slightly  injured,  adding  which  would  make  a  total  of  82. 


They  occurred  prior  to  the  appointment 
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Reports  of  the 


TABLE  No.  11.—^  list  of  accidents  resulting  in  death  in  the  Third  district  of  the 

for  the  year  ending 


Names  of  Persons 
Killed. 


M  ationality. 


Occupation. 


Names  of  tlie  Collieries. 


Jan.    8 
9 

16 

20 

26 


Feb.    3 

7 


Mar.  20 

April  6 

13 

15 
23 

23 

May  26 

June   4 

4 

4 

18 
22 
22 
23 
27 
July  3 
6 
8 
IS 
27 
Aug.    5 


Sept. 


Oct. 


21 
21 

21 

21 
21 

31 
Nov.    9 


Frank  Skivitzlry, 
Lewis  Derr,  .  .  . 
Paul  Polinsky,  .  . 
Thomas  Smith,     . 

Daniel  Eagan,  .  . 


Enoch  Jones,  .  .  . 
John  Hennesy,  .  . 
James  Solomon,  .  . 
John  D.  Jones,  .  . 
George  Stonyenke, 
Michael  Haley,  .  . 
Vincent  Follief  sky, 
Michael  St.  John,  . 
Frank  Dinany,  .  .  . 
George  Williams,    . 

John  Williams,  .  . 
John  Tabosky,  .  .  . 
Frank  Fartkofsky, 
Jos.  Grudofsky,  .  . 
Christian  Powell,  . 
Michael  Sweeney,  . 
Thomas  Hughes,  . 
Klchard  Emmitt,  . 
Thomas  Thomas,  . 
Wm.  Hatchwell,  .  . 
Patrick  Gallagher, 
Michael  Furtie,  .  . 
Llewellyn  Daniels, 
John  Smith,  .... 
John  Adomzact,  .  . 
Thomas  Hennerty, 

Wilson  Rymer,  . 
John  Bilby,  .  .  . 
Nicholas  Bertels, 
Jamei  Fry,  .  .  . 
H.  O.  Meade,  .  . 
John  Wyurkoski, 
Peter  Boruzki,  .  . 
James  Whalen,  . 
William  Zienly,  . 
Anthony  Boruzki, 
John  M.  Smith,  . 
William  B.  Jones, 
James  McCabe,  . 
George  Shiner,  . 
William  Waugh,  . 
James  McAndrews, 
George  Cooper,  . 
Ivor  Wili'ams,  .   . 

Frank  Lamuiaui, 
John  Kerst,     .   .  . 
Frank  Spinnette, 
Anthony  Spinnette, 
Thomas  Collins,  .  . 
Dennis  Titus,     .   . 

Richard  Jennings,  . 
Michael  Stradinsky, 
Henry  McCloskey, 
David  Shipps,    .   .  . 


Polish,    , 
Polish, 
Polish, 
English, 

Irish, 


Welsh,    .  . 

Irish,      .  . 

English,  . 

Welsh,  .  . 
Hungarian, 

Irish,      .  . 

Polish,    .  . 

Irish,      .  . 

Irish,      .  . 

English,  . 

English,  . 
Hungarian, 

Polish,    .  . 

Polish,    .  . 

German,  . 

Irish,      .  . 

Irish,      .  . 

German,  . 

Welsh,    .  . 

English,  . 

Irish,      .  . 

Polish,    .  . 

Welsh,    .  . 

Irish,      .  . 

Polish,   .  . 

Irish,      .  . 

American, 
American, 
German,  . 
American, 
American, 
Polish,  .  . 
Polish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Polish,  .  . 
Polish,  .  . 
English,  . 
Welsh,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Hungarian, 
Scotch,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
Irish.  .  . 
Welsh,    .  . 

American, 
American, 
Polish,  .  . 
Polish,  .  . 
Irish,  .  . 
American, 

Irish,  .  . 
Hungarian, 
Irish,  .  . 
American, 


Driver,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Laborer,  . 
Engineer, 

Sinker, 


Driver,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Loader, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Sinker, 
Driver,  . 
Sinker,  . 

Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Bratticeman< 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 

Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miuer,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Door  boy. 

Carpenter, 
Carpenter, 
Laborer,  . 
Laborer,  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Carpenter, 

Miner,    .  . 

Laliorer,  . 

Miner,    .  . 

Miner,    .  . 


No.  1  Slope,  Nanticoke,   . 

Nottingham, 

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    . 
Stanton,     

Woodward,  No.  1,    .   .   .  . 

Lance,  No.  11, 

Avondale, 

Hillman  Vein, 

Hillman  Vein, 

No.  5  Breaker,  Nanticoke, 

Gaylord, 

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    . 
Woodward,  No.  1,    .... 

Nottingham, 

South  Wilkes-Barre,  .  .  . 

Lance,  No.  11, 

Nottingham, 

>  No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke, 

Alden, 

No.  5  Breaker,  Nanticoke, 

Hollenback,     

No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke,   . 

Boston, 

Warrior  Run,      

Reynolds, 

No.  2  Slope,  Nanticoke,  . 

Alden, 

No.  2  Shalt,  Nanticoke,   . 
Hollenback,     


-West  End, 


No.  4  Slope,  Nanticoke, 
No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 
No.  5,  Plymouth,  .... 

Alden, 

Newport  Tunnel,  .... 

Maffit, 

No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 
Dodson, 


No.  2  Shaft,  Plymouth, 


No.  2  Shaft,  Nanticoke, 
Newport  Breaker,    .   .  . 

Maffit, 

Boston, 


Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines. 
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Anthracite  coalfields  of  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  accident, 
December  31,  1885. 


Reiiiaiks  on  the  Causes  of  the  Acclilents. 


Causes  of  the  Accidents. 


■5  ■is'B":  5 


O    W     a 


Instantly  killed  by  falling  under  cars,     

Fatally  hurt  by  a  fall  of  coal;  dieil  the  pame  evening, 

Crushed  between  a  car  and  prop:  died  the  same  evening, 

Instantlv  killed;  caught  between  cage  and  timber  at  bottom  of 
shaft, 

While  he  and  another  person  were  ascending  the  shaft  on  the  bucket, 
the  engineer  failed  to  stop  the  engine;  they  both  jumped  off 
above  the  landing,  and  Eagan  fell  back  Into  the  shaft  and  was 
instantly  killed 

Fatally  hart  by  being  jammed  between  cars;  died  February  5,  .  .  . 

Kicked  on  the  abdomen  by  a  mule;  died  the  following  day, 

Fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gas;  died  the  same  day, 

Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas;  died  February  26,     

Killed  by  being  crushed  between  railroad  car  and  post, 

Skull  fractured  by  a  premature  blast:  died  the  following  day,    .  .  . 

Fatally  hurt  by  a  fall  of  top  coal;  died  the  same  day, 

In-tantly  killed  by  falling  oft  the  platform  to  the  bottom  of  shaft,  . 

Fell  down  the  shaft  and  was  instantly  killed, 

Skull  fractured  by  a  stone  which  fell  from  side  of  shaft;  died  the 
same  day,     

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  tall  of  coal;  died  in  three  hours  after, 

(  These  tliree  men  were  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  ( 

l     caused  by  the  heedlessness  of  Fartkofskey.     The  first  dled< 

(     June  1,  the  second  June  5,  and  the  third  on  Jime  17, ( 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Fell  under  cars  and  was  injured  so  that  he  died  in  two  hours  after, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  premature  blast;  died  immediately  after,  .  .  . 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  slate;  died  June  27,     

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal;  died  on  the  way  home,     .  .  >  .  . 

Run  over  by  cars;  died  from  injuries  received  July  5, 

Killed  by  a  blast:  refused  to  heed  the  alarm  given, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  premature  blast, 

Almost  instantly  killed  by  cars  running  upon  him,     

Fatally  hurt  by  being  run  over  by  cars;  died  July  29, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal.  Ed.  McGiimis,  the  miner,  was 
severely  injured  at  the  same  time, 

All  these  persons  were  suffocated  by  gas  arising  from  the  boiler 
fires  in  the  mine.     The  fan  broke  and  failed  to  run  at  about 
11  o'clock,   p.   M  ,   the  previous  evening.      Some    time   be- 
tween this  and  the  following  morning  the  air  current  reversed, 
i,     conveying  the  gases  into  the  slope  workings.     The  miners 
I     went  to  work  at  7.:W  o'clock  as  usual,  and  were  affected  by  the 
poisonous  gases  soon  after  entering  their  working  places. 
These  ten  men  failed  to  come  out,  and  were  all  found  lying  at 
I     various  points  on  the  gangway  dead. 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock, 

Spine  lUslocated  by  a  fall  of  rock;  died  September  17, 

lustautlv  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 

Killeil  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock,     

Fatally  hurt  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  breast;  died  the  same  evening,    .  . 

Instantly  killed  by  descending  cage  while  looking  down  the  shaft,  . 

Instantly  killed;  fell  off  the  cage  while  ascending  the  shaft,     .  .  .  . 
All  these  persons  were  fatally  burned  by  ex-  f 
plosion  of  gas  at  No.  2  Shaft.     Gas  had  ac- 
cumulated in  an  abandoned  part  of  the 
mine,  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  J 
and  it  was  exploded  by  one  of  the  workmen 
who  went  in  there   with  a  naked  lamp. 
There  were  sixteen  persons  more  or  less 
injured,    

Fatally  hurt  by  a  fall  of  top  coal;  died  the  same  day, 

Instantly  killed  by  falling  under  a  railroad  car  at  the  breaker,  .  . 

Seriously  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder;  died  November  24, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  while  in  the  act  of  setting  a  prop  up,   .  .  . 

7  Mines. 


f 

I  Died  Oct.  27,  .  . 
J  Died  Oct.  26,  .  . 
I  Died  Oct.  27,  .  . 
I  Died  Oct.  21,  .  . 
[  Instantly  killed, 
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Reports  op  the 


TABLE  No.  H— 


Date. 

Names  of  Persons 
Killed 

Nationality. 

Occupation. 

Names  of  the  Collieries. 

s 

1 

1 

S 

be 

Si 

Z 

< 

^ 

O 

60 

Nov.  30 

Jacob  Swab,   .... 

52 

1 

5 

German,   . 

Loader,     .  .  . 

Stanton  Breaker, 

61 

Dec.    8 

Hugo  Mills,     .... 

38 

1 

5 

English,    . 

Laborer,   .  .  . 

No.  1  Shaft,  Nanticoke,    .  . 

62 

5 

John  Lynot,    .... 

45 

1 

5 

Irish,      .  . 

Miner,    .... 

Empire, 

63 

10 

Charles  Dwyer,    .  . 

30 

German,   . 

Laborer,   .  .  . 

No.  5  Breaker,  Nanticoke, 

64 

18 

Thomas  Clifford,     . 

14 

Irish,      .  . 

Door  boy,     .  . 

- 

65 

18 

William  Danahey,  . 

15 

Irish,      .  . 

Driver,  .... 

66 

18 

Joseph  McCarty,     . 

25 

'l 

Irish,      .  . 

Miner,    . 

67 

18 

Abram  Lewis,    .  .  . 

35 

1 

'2 

Welsh,    .  . 

Miner,    . 

68 

18 

Edward  Matthews, 

20 

Welsh,    .  . 

Laborer, 

69 

18 

Thomas  Williams,  . 

22 

Welsh,    .  . 

Laborer, 

70 

18 

Edward  Margraves, 

22 

English,    . 

Miner,    . 

71 

18 

William  Elkie,  .  .  . 

17 

German,    . 

Runner, 

72 

18 

Max  Longoskie,   .  . 

16 

Polish,    .  . 

Driver,   . 

73 

18 

Mich'l  Adamchick, 

24 

Hvmgarian, 

Laborer, 

74 

18 

Oliver  Kiveler,  .   .  . 

32 

'l 

'3 

American, 

Miner,    . 

75 

18 

William  Kiveler,     . 

18 

American, 

Laborer, 

76 

77 

18 
18 

Frank  Kiveler,     .  . 
John  Shutt,     .... 

30 

28 

*1 

1 

'3 
8 

American, 
American, 

Miner,    . 
Laborer, 

j>No.  1  Slope,  Nanticoke,    . 

78 

18 

August  Matule,     .  . 

45 

1 

3 

Polish,    .  . 

Miner,    . 

79 

18 

Isaac  Sarver,     .  .  . 

26 

American, 

Miner,    . 

80 

18 

John  S-irver,  .... 

20 

American, 

Laborer, 

81 

18 

Andrew  Low,     .  .  . 

26 

American, 

Miner,    . 

82 

18 

John  Hawk,    .... 

26 

American, 

Laborer, 

83 

18 

Vincent  Luke,   .  .  . 

23 

PoUsh,    .  . 

Miner,    . 

84 

18 

L.  Jelgoshinskie,    . 

24 

Polish,    .  . 

Laborer, 

85 

18 

Peter  Motulwick,    . 

25 

Polish,    .  . 

Laborer, 

86 

18 

John  Nowack,    .  .  . 

26 

Polish,    .  . 

Miner,    . 

87 

18 

Adam  Eubinskey,   . 

26 

Polish,    .  . 

Laborer, 

88 

18 

John  Drajno,      .   .  . 

35 

'l 

'3 

Hvmgarian, 

Miner,    . 

89 

18 

John  Sloff, 

27 

1 

2 

Hungarian, 

Laborer, 

J 

46 

145 

Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines. 
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Continued. 


Causes  of  the  Accidents,  i 

Kemurks  oil  the  Causes  of  the  Accidents, 

i 
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5=.      W 
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'A 

0 

•8 

a 
3 

ii 

i 

s 

B 
0 

3 

I 
I 

illert  by  falling  under  n  railroad  car  which  he  was  running  from 

1 
1 

6 

1    \ 
89 

60 

ailed  by  fall  of  rock  while  at  work  at  the  head  of  a  new  plane,  .  .  . 
eg  tseverely  cru.-hed  and  his  body  injured;  he  returned  to  a  blast, 
supposing  it  missed  fire,  and  it  exploded  as  he  was  ajiproaching  it; 

1 

1 

61 
6?. 

nstantly  killed  by  a  loaded  rock  car,  which  ran  upon  him  on  the 
bank. 

as 

- 

At  about  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  ,  a  large  body  of  (juick-sand  broke  into 
this  mine  near  the  face  of  tlie  workings,  and  iu  about  one  hour 
filled  the  lowest  gangways  all  the  way  out  to  the  main  slope,  a 
distance  of  about  :!,(:(j(1  feet.     These  26  persons  were  closed  in, 
or  buried  in  the  sand.     While  laboring  uuder  a  mistake  as  to 
the  locality  where  the  sand  broke  into  the  mine,  the  officers  of 
the  company  entertained  hopes  of  recovering  most  of  the  en- 
tomlied  persons  alive,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  that  J 
effect;  but,  after  setting  the  surveyors  at  work  to  locate  the  ) 
fall  as  indicated  on  the  surface  on  the  map  of  the  under- 
ground workings,  all  hopes  <if  saving  them  alive  were  dis- 
pelled. The  survey  showed  that  the  quick-sand  had  broken  in 
on  the  apex  of  a  small  anticlinal  upon  which  most  of  the  en- 
tombed men  were  working,  and  that  most  probably  they  were 
caught  and  covered  by  the  rush  of  sand  in  a  short  time  after 
it  broke  into  the  mine. 

11 

17 

4 

•  • 

* 
6 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

39 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
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Reports  of  the 


TABIiE  "No.  II.— J.  list  of  accidents  resulting  in  death  in  the  Second  district  of  the 

for  the  year  ending 


Date. 


Names  of  Persons 
Killed. 


Nationality 


Occupation. 


Names  of  the  Collieries. 


Jan.    3 

3 

Mar.    5 

7 

AprillS 

30 

June   8 

11 

17 

July    6 


Aug. 
Sept. 


George  Woodyat, 
Da-vid  RoVjerts, 
John  Duffy,    .  . 

David  R.  Jones, 
William  Cooper, 
William  Tonkin, 
Martin  Kroullitz, 
John  Lynott,  .  . 
David  Harris,  . 
Daniel  Donnelly, 

David  S.  Knarr, 
John  Walsh,  .  . 
William  Pyfiler, 
James  Bromage, 
John  J.  Barrett, 
William  Kenny, 
John  J.  Martin, 
James  Kearney, 
Thomas  Jenkins, 
John  Peters(jn, 
Dugald  Burt,  .  . 
Anthony  Ronosos,  . 

Martin  Johanson,  . 
Michael  Gallagher, 
Thomas  Spellman, 
John  Ballock,    .  .  . 


English, 
Welsh,  . 
Irish,      . 

Welsh,  . 
English, 
English, 
Hungarian 
Irish,  . 
Welsh,  . 
Irish,      . 

American, 

Irish,      . 

English, 

EDglish, 

English, 

American, 

Irish, 

Irish, 

Welsh, 

Swede, 

Scotch, 

Polish, 

Swede, 
Irish, 
Irish, 
Hungarian, 


Miner,  .  . 
Miner,  .  . 
Driver,  .  . 

Blacksmith 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
I  Runner, 
Miner,    . 

Tracklayer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Footman, 
Miner,  . 
Slate-picker, 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 

Laborer, 
Co-laborer, 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 


Harry  E, 
Midvale, 
Bennett, 


Prospect,  .  .  .  . 
Bennett,  .  .  .  . 
Harry  E,  .  .  .  . 
Black  Diamond, 

Henry, 

Schooley,  .  .  .  . 
Hillman  Slope,  . 


Raubville  Shaft,  .  . 
Oak  Wood  Prospect, 
Prospect, 


>  Black  Diamond, 
Laurel  Run,     .  . 


-Oak  Wood  Prospect, 


Bennett,     .  . 
Clear  Spring, 


Clear  Spring,  .  .  . 
Mill  Creek  Slope, 

Henry, 

Forty  Fort,  .  .  .  . 


The  above  accidents  occurred  in  the  mines  of  that  portion  of  the  Second  district  which,  under  the  old 
of  an  inspector  for  the  Second  district. 
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Anthracite  coalfield  of  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  accident, 
December  SI,  1885. 


Causes  of  the  accidents. 

Remarks  oil  the  Causes  of  the  Accidents. 
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'i' 

1 

1 

26 

1 

Severely  burneilby  an  explosion  of  gas;  diedJanuary  20, 

Instantly  killed;  head  crushed  between  two  cars  while  uncoupling 

1 

2 
3 

4 

Almost  iustantlT  killed  bv  a  fall  of  rock, 

^ 

f) 

Killed  by  a  blast:  ri'turned  too  soon,  believinjj  the  squib  missed,     . 
Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock:  died  in  two  hours  thereafter,     .  . 
Futallv  hurt  bv  a  fall  of  rock;  died  the  same  dav 

6 

8 

9 

Fatally  injured  by  a  premature  blast;  die  1  shortly  after  being  taken 

10 

11 

Fatally  hurt  by  a  premature  blast;  died  about  two  hours  after,  .  .  . 

12 
IS 

<  Instantly  killed,  )  This  accident  caused  by  explosion  of  gas  at  top  <  1 

<  Fatally  burned,   \   of  tunnel.  Cooper  seam.    Barrettdied  Aug.lO,  J ; 
Leg  severely  crushed  under  railroad  car.     Died  September  10,  .   .   . 

1  These  four  men  were  killed  by  a  piece  of  rock  falling  from  the  f 
1     side  of  shaft  upon  the  cage  while  they  were  on  it  descendirgj 
1     the  shaft  in  the  morning.     There  were  ten  persons  on,  but  six! 

1 
1 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

1 
1 

6 

1 

VI 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  rock;  the  miner,  Thomas  Hines,  was  slightly  hurt 

22 

?S 

24 

Killed  by  a  blast  bursting  through  pillar  from  adjoining  breast,   .  . 
Instantly  killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  trip  of  cars  in  the  mine,    .  . 

3 

9 

_ 

25 
26 

law,  were  in  the  Middle  district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties.    They  occurred  prior  to  the  appointment 
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FOURTH  DISTRICT, 

Comprising  Luzerne  cnid  Carbon  Counties. 


Honorable  J.  Simpson  Africa,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Common- 
icealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  seven  of  article  two 
of  the  act  of  Assembly  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  connected 
therewith,"  I  have. the  honor  of  presenting  my  fifth  annual  report,  which 
contains  several  interesting  tables  and  lists  of  fatal  and  non- fatal  acci- 
dents. 

It  also  contains  brief  notes  on  the  present  condition  of  the  mines;  the 
fire  at  Ebervale;  the  flooding  of  Harleigh  and  Ebervale  collieries,  with  de- 
scription of  general  improvements  about  the  collieries,  and  of  fatal  and 
non-fatal  accidents  during  the  year  1885. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  was  two  hundred,  a  decrease  of  fifty- 
seven  since  1884,  of  which  forty-two  proved  fatal.  The  fatal  accidents 
cause  twenty  widows  and  fifty-eight  orphans  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their 
protectors,  and  these  widows  and  orphans  will  now  be  dependent  upon  the 
charity-loving  public. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1885  was  five  million  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three  tons,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  tons.  The  total  production  includes  all  the  coal  ship- 
ped to  market,  the  coal  sold  at  the  mines,  the  coal  used  by  the  employes, 
and  the  coal  used  for  generating  steam  at  all  the  collieries. 

The  average  number  of  days  worked  in  this  district  was  two  hundred 
and  eight,  an  increase  over  1884  of  twenty-four  days. 

The  producing  capacity  of  this  district,  taking  the  years  1884  and  1SS5 
as  a  basis,  is  about  twenty- eight  thousand  tons  per  day,  and  whenever  the 
state  of  the  coal  trade  wan-ants  it,  this  district  can  produce  in  round  num- 
bers  about  eight  million  tons  of  coal  per  year. 

I  have,  for  the  fifth  time,  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  great 
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need  of  a  hospital  at  Hazleton,  where  the  injured  from  the  mines  and  rail- 
roads can  be  properly  treated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  E.  Roderick, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  March,  1886. 


Tlie  Amount  of  Coal  Produced  by  eacli  Company  during  tlie  Year  1885. 


A.  Pardee  &  Co., .   .    . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co  ,  

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 

Linderinan,  Skeer  &  Co. , 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company,      .    .   .    . 

J.  Leisenring  &,  Co.,  

J.  C.  Hay  don  &  Co., 

Pardee  Bros.  <fe  Co., 

G.  H.  Myers  &  Co.,             ..... 
Miscellaneous  companies, 

Total  production, 


530,806 
893,487 
598,905 
440,552 
897,553 
373,491 
409,937 
245,126 
216,281 
189,193 
1,240,212 

5,535,543 


iVumber  of  Employees,  -vritli  tl»e  Average  Numl»er  of  Tons  mined  per  Employee 

for  1885. 


Names  of  Companies. 


Number  of 
persons  em- 
ployed. 


Average 

number  of 

tons  mined 

per  enaploye. 


A.  Pardee  <fe  Co., 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,   .    .  .  .   .    . 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 

Linderman,  8keer  &  Co., 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company,     .   .   .    . 

J.  Leisenring  tfe  Co 

J.  C.  Haydon&Co 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co., 

G.  H.  Myers  &  Co  , 

Miscellaneous  companies, 

Total  and  average, 


1,672 

2,394 

1,681 

1,202 

870 

585 

776 

573 

413 

417 

3,174 


13,734 


317.46 
373.22 

356.28 
366.51 
433. 95 
633.44 
528. 26 
427.79 
523. 68 
453.70 
390.74 


402. 96 


Besides  the  above  number  of  employes  producing  coal,  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  persons  employed  at  stripping  and  other  work, 
making  the  total  number  of  employes  of  this  district  fourteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
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Tbe  Numlier  of  Fatal  Accldcuts.  aud  tlic  Ainoiiut  of  Coal  Produced  pvrlAfe  liottt, 

ditrlug  tlie  Year  1885, 


Namk  op  Companies. 
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A.  Pardee  A  Co., 

Coxe  Bros.  «fe  Co.,  

Leliigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 

Lindern'ian  Skeer  &  Co., 

G.  B.  Markle&Co.,  

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company,     .   . 
J.  Leiseuring  &  Co.,  .    .    . 

J.  C.  Haydon  <fe  Co., 

Pardee  Bros,  tt  Co.,       

G.  H.  Myers  tfe  Co.,  

Miscellaneous  companies, 

Total  and  averages, 


42 


176,9,35 

99,276 

598,905 

220,276 

198,776 

124,497 

81,987 

122,563 

216,281 

31,532 

1.^)5,026 


131,798 


From  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  coal  produced  by  each 
company  per  life  lost  varies  from  31,532  co  598,905  tons.  The  first  is  ex- 
tremely low  average,  the  other  is  much  above  the  average  amount  produced. 
Therefore,  I  have  compiled  a  table  of  comparison  for  the  last  five  years, 

which  is  placed  opposite  page ,  giving  the  total  amount  of  coal  mined 

by  each  company,  the  total  number  of  lives  lost,  and  the  amount  of  coa^ 
produced  per  life  lost. 

That  table  gives  a  fair  average,  which  cannot  be  done  by  taking  the  fig- 
ures for  one  year. 

Table  of  Comparison  sliowing   tlie   Different  Causes  of  Fatal  Accidents  In  this 
District,  for  the  years  1881,  1883,  1883,  1884,  and  1885. 


1881.  I  1882.  ,  1883.    1884.    1885. 


Explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gases, 
By  falls  of  coal,  roof,  and  sides,  ,    . 

By  cars  inside  and  outside, 

By  premature  bla.sts,  

By  machinery  inside  and  outside,    .... 
By  boiler  explosions,        .    .  .       .    . 

Miscellaneous  inside  and  outside,    .... 


Total, 


47 


40 


38 


40 


1 
19 
8 
3 
3 
3 
5 

42 


112 
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Table  of  Comparison  sho^ving  iiumlter  of  Fatal  Accidents  per  tliousancl  persons 
employed  in  and  about  tUe  Mines  of  tills  District,  for  the  years  1881,  1883,  1883, 

1884:,  and  1885. 


Year. 


1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 


Averages, 


11,385 
12,298 
13,598 
14,299 
14,224 


13,159 


47 
40 

38 
40 
42 


242. 25 
307. 45 
357.81 
357. 47 
338. 66 


41.4 


320.73 


4.127 
3.252 
2.794 
2.797 
2.952 


3.184 


TABIiE  No.  I.— Exliibits  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  different  classes  of  employees 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Mines,  and  the  causes  tliereof,  for  the  year  1885. 


Causes  of  Death  Inside  of  the 
Mines. 


o 


^ 

m 

0) 

>io5 

CO 

as 

O 
Si 

CO 

s^ 

a 

6 

^ 

Falls  of  coal,  sides  and  roof,       

By  mine  cars,        ... 

By  explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas, 

By  premature  explosions, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total, 


Causes  of  Death  Outside  of  the  Mines. 


By  breaker  machinery. 
By  explosion  of  boilers. 
Miscellaneous 


Total, 


19 
7 
1 
3 


35 
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TABTjE  Xo.  3.— Gives  tlic  totnl  iiiiiii1>rr  of  rncli  cinss  of  ciiiploj-ors,  tlie  iiitiiiljer  of 
(Ii-ndis  111  cncli  class,  and  titc  rntio  of  cnrU  cln88  I'liiiiloycil  pvr  life  lost  lusltlc 
au(l  outside  of  tlic  AIlucs,  for  tlie  year  1885. 


Classes  of  E-mtloyees  Ixside  of  the  Mines. 


O    X  gj 

fe  —  ^ 

5  «  c 

s  "o  ^ 


5|1 


•S  c  ® 


Miners, 

Miners'  laborers, 

Helpers,  (boys,) 

Company  laborers, 

Mine-bosses,        

Drivers,  

All  other  einpl03-6s,        

Total, 

Classes  of  Employes  Outside. 

Laborers, 

Slate-pickers,  

Firemen,  (boilers,) 

Engineers,  (breaker,) 

Oilers,  (breaker,)      

All  other  employes,     

Total,      


3,205 
1,8.59 
314 
770 
76 
764 
663 


7,651 


1,523 

2,861 

265 

60 

70 

1,794 


6,086 


21 
5 
3 
1 
1 
4 


35 


152.62 
371.8 
104.66 
770 
76 
191 


218.6 


1,523 
2,861 

88.33 

60 

70 


869. 43 


TABLiE  No.  3.— Gives  tbe  total  num'bcr  of  eacb  class  of  employees,  tbe  nnmlter  of 
luxuries  to  eacli  class,  and  tltc  ratio  of  each  class  employed  per  Injury  litslde 
and  outside  of  tlie  Mines,  for  tlic  year  1886. 


Classes  of  Employees  Inside  of  the  Mines. 


<t-  a:  'S> 


.  o  o 


Miners, 

Miners'  laborers,  

Runners  and  drivers, 

Door  boys  and  helper-s, 

All  other  employes,     

Total, 

Class  employed  Outside  of  the  Mines, 

Carpenters  and  blacksmiths, 

Slate-pickers, 

All  other  employes,     

Total, 


3,205 

1,859 

764 

314 

1,509 


7,651 


143 


312 

2,861 
3,400 


6,573 


15 


42.73 

74.36 

38.2 

63 

83.83 


53.5 


312 

572.2 
377.7 


438.2 
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TABL.E  No.  4r. — Gives   the  numljer  of  Noii-fatal    Accidents,  tlie    Nnnifcer   of   each 
class,  and  the  causes  thereof,  during  the  year  1885. 
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By  falls  of  coal,  roof,  and  sides, 

26 

2 

1 

2 

23 

4 

6 

64 

By  mine  cars,  inside  and  outside 

23 

4 

2 

10 

3 

4 

3 

49 

By  explosion  of  gas, 

5 

5 

By  premature  blasts, 

4 

1 

1 

6 

By  explosion  of  powder, 

3 

3 

By  machinery,  inside  and  outside,     .   .    . 

1 

4 

1 

Miscellaneous,  inside  and  outside,  ... 

15 

2 

1 

1 

7 

30 

Total, 

76 

8 

4 

3 

40 

7 

16 

4 

158 

The  General  Condition  of  the  Mines  of  this  District. 

At  the  end  of  my  five  years  of  service  as  the  inspector  of  this  district? 
I  look  with  pride  at  its  general  condition.  The  ventilation  is  up  to  a  sat- 
isfactory standard,  and  by  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  mine-foremen 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  single  miner  in  this  district  shoald  not  be  sup- 
plied with  an  abundant  quantity  of  air. 

There  are  at  present  forty- seven  breakers  or  collieries  in  this  district? 
which  are  ventilated  by  fifty  three  fans.  Of  these  fifty-three  fans,  thirty-two 
have  been  erected  during  the  last  five  years.  All  the  mines  of  this  district 
are  supplied  with  fans,  except  a  few  of  the  old  ones,  where  nothing  but 
robbing  pillars  is  being  done.  There  is  not  a  mine  in  this  Fourth  district 
that  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  as  indeed  while  they  were  so  ventilated  very 
poor  results  were  obtained,  as  the  basins  are  generally  too  shallow  for  that 
kind  of  ventilation.  The  new  mine  law  requires  that  at  least  two  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  shall  be  furnished  to  each  and  every  person 
employed,  and  that  siTch  ventilation  shall  be  conducted  to  the  face  of  each 
working-place  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  all  noxious  and  explosive 
gases.  The  ventilating  fans  of  this  district  can  nearly  double  the  minimum 
quantity  required  by  the  mine  law,  and  every  foreman  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  neglect  in  seeing  that  every  person  has  been  provided  the 
necessary  ventilation.  The  coal  companies  have  furnished  enough  power 
for  adequate  ventilation,  and  the  man  who  toils  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  inside  as  well  as  outside,  or  he  cannot  do 
his  work  with  comfort  or  ease.  Drainage  is  another  provision  of  the  new 
mine  law,  and  any  foreman  neglecting  drainage  will  be  as  guilty  as  the 
foreman  who  neglects  ventilation,  but  the  consequence  of  such  neglect  is 
not  so  alarming.  I  can  cheerfully  say  that  the  drainage  of  this  district 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  year,  and  I  expect  to  see  further 
improvements  during  the  coming  year. 
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TABLiE  giving  the  number,  diameter,  and  width  of f ana  erected  in  thin  district  dur- 
ing the  years  1881,  1882,  188S,  1884,  ««f^  ^^^5. 


CD 

o 

s 

Diameter  of  each  fan. 

a 
.2 

w 

03 

o 

■c 

2 
o 

« 
es 

05 

Remarks. 

No.  3.   ]                                                               ( 
No.  5,                                                                    1 
No.  6,    }  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.,  •{ 
No.  9,                                                                        j 
No.  9,   J                                                                [ 

No.  1,            1                                                r 

No  S                l-Linderman,  Skeer  &  Co.,  .  ^ 

Humboldt,    ]                                                     1. 
Hazleton  Mine,     )                                            C 
Laurel  Hill,       .   S  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,    ■   ■    ■] 
Cranberry.             ;                                               ( 

Mt.  Pleasant,  No.  2, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  No.  4, 

21 
12 
21 
16 
12 
21 
If) 
15 
15 
15 
20 

6 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

6 
16 
16 

6 
16 
12 

6 

8 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

8 
11 

7' 
3' 

7' 
3' 
3' 

7' 

5' 

5' 

5' 

5' 

6' 

1'  6" 

5' 

4'  6" 

4'  6" 

4'  6" 

4'  6" 

2' 

4'  6" 

4' 

2' 

4'  3" 

3'  6" 

.1'  6" 

3' 

5' 

4' 

4'  6" 

5 

4'  9" 

3' 

4'  6" 

1884 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1885 

Murphy. 

iSv;  So.- 5',  S  J«^^°  ^«>««™g  &  Co., .  1 

Coleralne,  No.  1,  >^^       rp  r^rtPr  ^  Cn        \ 
Coleraine.  No.  2,  \  "  "^-  ^-  ^^'^^^'^  *  •""•'  "  \ 
Tresckow,  No.  7,  ^  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-       \ 
TrescKow.  No.  9,  S      Barre  Coal  Co.,   .    .    .  ]< 
Upper  Lehigh,  No,  5,  >  Upper  Lehigh  Coali 
Upper  Lehigh,  No.  6.  ^     Company,   .   .   .( 
Sandy  Run.  M.  S.  Kemmerer  <fe  Co.,  .... 

Jeansville,  J.  C.  Haydon  &  Co., 

Latimer.  No.  3 

Beaver  Brook,  C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co.,    .... 
Oakdale,  No.  1,  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  .    .    . 
Yorktown.  No.  6,  G.  H.  Mj^ers  &  Co.,    .    .    . 
Harleigh,  Kemmerer  <fe  Co., 

Murphy. 

Murphy. 
Blackman. 

Total 

Number  of  fans  previously  erected,   .... 

32 
21 

Total  number  of  fans  in  this  district, 

53 

1 
1 

Prior  to  the  year  1876.  only  two  fans  had  been  erected,  one  at  Upper  Lehigh  and  one 
at  Nesquehoning.  All  the  fans,  except  the  above-named  fans,  are  somewhat  after  the 
Guibal  pattern,  and  the  majority  are  giving  good  results. 


The  Ebervale  3Ilue  Fire. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occuiTence  to  hear  of  a  mine  on  lire;  some  are  of 
a  trivial  character,  while  others  are  of  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  nature, 
both  to  persons  and  property.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  spent,  and  many 
precious  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  combating  these  mine  fires. 

On  the  3d  day  of  February,  1885,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
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very  damaging  and  most  unexpected  fire  broke  out  in  the  No.  2  slope  oper- 
ated by  the  Ebervale  Coal  Company.  The  men  quit  work  at  five  o'clock, 
and  in  one  short  hour  the  whole  slope  was  ablaze.  So  sudden  was  the  fire? 
and  so  swift  its  course,  that  scarcely  any  time  was  given  to  check  its 
headway  before  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  slope,  extending  up  the  plane 
and  igniting  the  breaker.  The  fire  was  manfully  fought,  and  was  extin- 
guished on  the  surface  before  much  damage  was  done. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not  positively  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  remains  of  an  old  lamp  wick  being  thrown  away  by  some  reckless 
person  among  some  combustible  material,  while  putting  a  new  wick  in  his 
lamp,  as  there  was  no  fire  anywhere  in  the  mines,  except  in  the  mine  locomo- 
tive, which  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  from  where  the  fire  com- 
menced. To  confirm  this  conclusion,  it  is  said  that  a  man  was  seen  putting 
a  wick  in  his  lamp,  where  the  fire  took  place,  at  the  time  the  last  car  of 
men  was  about  being  hoisted. 

This  information  leaked  out  after  the  fire  was  extinguished,  which  goes 
to  show  how  secretly  these  mysterious  happenings  can  be  kept  from  being 
made  public. 

The  No.  2  slope  was  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Mammoth  vein,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  hundi-ed  and  twenty  feet  to  the  basin,  and  consisted  of  three 
lifts,  the  first  and  the  bottom  lifts  having  been  worked  out.  The  second 
lift,  where  the  fire  commenced,  was  six  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  the  first  lift  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  dipping  at  an 
angle  varying  from  30°  to  40°.  The  slope  was  very  thickly  timbered  fi'om 
the  mouth  to  the  bottom.  It  consisted  of  two  tracks,  a  steam  and  a  pu.mp- 
way.  Owing  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  steam  pipes,  which  were  well 
covered,  the  timbers  were  very  dry  and  easily  ignitable,  and,  assisted  by  the 
heavy  di-aught  of  air  in  the  slope,  due  to  the  heat,  caused  the  tire  to  burn 
with  fierceness  and  rapidity,  so  that  in  half  an  hour's  time  it  had  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  slope.  So  terrific  and  intense  was  the  tire  by  this  time 
that  it  could  be  compared  to  nothing  else  than  a  volcano.  It  continued  to 
burn  unabated  until  the  slope  caved  in,  which  broke  the  steam  pipes,  caus- 
ing the  air- current  to  reverse,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  breaker.  Now  that  the  course  of  the  air  was  changed,  and  the  slope  on 
fire  being  the  downcast,  the  noxious  gases  produced  by  the  fire  caused  the 
men  to  leave  the  mines  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  many  were  overcome 
and  had  to  be  carried  out.  During  this  time,  the  steam  from  twenty 
boilers  was  injected  into  the  mines.  Afterward,  the  steam  was  shut  off  as 
it  did  no  good;  then  the  air  took  its  natui'al  course,  enabling  the  men  to 
reenter  the  mines  through  the  adjoining  slope,  and  follow  up  the  fire,  brat- 
ticing  off  the  air  at  all  available  points.  In  the  meanwhile,  other  men 
were  busily  engaged  connecting  various  lines  of  gas  pipe  and  hose  to  the 
pumps  in  slope  No.  1,  and  extending  them  to  the  different  places  to  play 
on  the  fire.     While  this  was  going  on,  or  a  little  while  previous,  the  Hazle- 
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ton  fire  company  had  extended  their  hose  to  the  connection  on  the  pumps, 
and  did  some  excellent  service  in  fighting  back  the  fire  on  the  second  lift, 
between  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes,  but  finding  it  to  be  a  long  and  tedious  job, 
they  got  tired  and  went  home,  leaving  their  hose  for  our  use. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  James  E.  Roderick,  inspector  of  mines;  Mr.  Thomas 
Grifiiths,  mine-boss  at  Harleigh  colliery;  and  T.  D.  Jones,  superintendent, 
held  a  consultation,  and  decided  upon  the  plan  of  fighting  the  fire  by  ex- 
tending the  long  lines  of  pipes  in  various  directions,  and  extinguishing  it 
by  water.  There  were  nine  thousand  feet  of  1|",  2",  2i",  and  8"  gas 
pipe,  and  five  thousand  feet  of  2"  and  2.V'  gum  hose,  used  in  forming  nine 
main  lines  from  the  pump  to  the  site  of  the  fire;  invariably  two  lines  were 
formed,  or  extended  from  each  of  the  nine  lines  directly  on  the  fire. 

After  the  fu'e  was  fought  back  to  the  slope  from  the  gangways  and  tun- 
nels, it  was  followed  and  extinguished  up  the  slope  on  top  of  the  fallen 
debris.  As  before  stated,  the  slope  was  not  entirely  closed,  a  space  of 
about  four  feet  being  left,  through  which  we  climbed  up  on  top  of  the  fallen 
stuff,  advancing  slowly  and  carefully,  extinguishing  the  fire  and  timbering 
as  we  advanced.  To  afford  protection  to  the  men,  a  manway  was  carried 
up  the  slope,  alongside  of  the  slope  pillar,  but  was  discontinued  after  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  nearly  up  to  the  first  lift.  A  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  experienced  in  putting  the  fire  out,  as  we  advanced 
on  top  of  the  debris,  was  owing  to  the  water  not  penetrating  through  the 
fallen  stuff  to  the  fire;  consequently,  as  we  would  advance,  probably  fifty 
feet,  the  fire  would  again  break  out  in  the  rear,  and  the  gas  would  explode 
with  the  roar  of  a  cannon,  causing  the  men  to  retreat  greatly  frightened. 
However,  this  was  partially  overcome  by  keeping  some  of  the  hose  in  ad- 
vance, whilst  others  followed  up  in  the  rear,  with  a  sufiicient  amount  of 
water  to  extinguish  the  fii'e  that  was  underneath  the  mass  of  fallen  coal. 
At  many  places  we  had  to  drill  holes  through  the  fallen  debris,  and  drill 
man-holes  along  the  pillar  to  reach  the  bottom  slate,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
fire  that  the  water  would  not  otherwise  reach,  as  it  ran  over  the  stuff  like 
the  water  off  a  duck's  back. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  fighting  came  when  we  reached  the  first  lift,  as 
the  fire  had  spread  east  and  west  at  that  point,  and  the  old  gangways  were 
all  down.  How  to  reach  the  fire  on  the  east  of  the  first  lift  of  the  slope 
was  a  mooted  question,  as  the  gangway  was  closed  and  there  was  no  way 
of  getting  back  of  the  fire  to  prevent  it  from  extending  westward.  At  last 
we  decided  to  work  our  way  up  an  abandoned  breast,  from  the  second  lift, 
which  pitched  about  65°,  making  it  very  difficult  to  climb  up,  owing  to  the 
manway  props  being  rotten.  After  reaching  the  face,  a  hole  was  dz-iven 
thi'ough  the  pillar  to  the  outside  breast,  from  which  a  hole  was  driven  to 
the  first  lift  gangway,  at  a  point  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  west 
of  the  place  to  which  the  fire  had  extended.  To  reopen  this  distance  to 
the  site  of  the  fire,  all  the  lumber  needed  to  timber  this  piece  of  ground 
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had  to  be  carried  up  the  breast,  which  was  very  laborious  and  dangerous 
work. 

After  working  our  way  a  short  distance  from  the  hole  driven  up  from 
the  face  of  the  breast  over  the  fallen  dibris,  the  mine  inspector  detected  a 
large  body  of  explosive  gas  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  lire.  The  question 
then  arose  how  to  get  rid  of  the  gas.  It  was  finally  decided  to  drive  holes 
from  the  slope  through  the  pillar  into  the  breast,  east  of  and  next  fi'om  the 
slope.  In  doing  this,  the  men  had  to  work  in  the  midst  of  the  tire  burning 
in  the  slope.  A  hole,  eight  yards  long,  had  to  be  driven  and  timbered  in 
this  manner,  where  a  man  could  stand  no  longer  than  three  minutes  at  a 
time  ;  however,  it  was  accomplished  and  ventilation  produced. 

In  causing  the  ventilation,  it  was  feared  that  it  would  cause  the  gas  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  fire  and  ignite,  in  the  event  of  which  it  would 
cause  destruction  of  life  and  property.  In  the  meantime,  fortunately,  the 
gas  had  become  diluted,  and  no  explosion  took  place. 

The  fighting  then  became  general.  From  the  east  and  west  of  the  slope, 
every  inch  was  obstinately  fought,  and  in  course  of  several  weeks,  after 
driving  cross-cuts  and  recross-cuts,  as  it  were,  on  top  of  the  fire,  with  four 
lines  of  hose,  with  a  pressure  of  two  hundred  feet  head  playing  on  it,  the 
fire  was  extinguished. 

"While  fighting  the  fire  on  the  west  side,  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  ex- 
tended to  the  east  of  the  slope,  through  a  cross-cut  into  a  breast,  which  was 
put  out  after  a  week's  hard  fighting.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  twenty- 
four  men  were  busily  engaged  in  timbering  the  mouth  of  the  slope  in  the 
face  of  the  noxious  gases  and  heat  emitted  from  the  fire,  to  prevent  the 
mouth  of  the  slope  fi'om  caving  in,  for  had  we  not  been  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  slope  open,  all  the  work  that  we  had  accomplished 
would  have  been  futile,  as  the  men  fighting  the  fire  in  the  slope  would  have 
been  overcome  by  gas.  To  give  a  minute  account  of  the  "ins  and  outs" 
of  all  that  transpired  during  a  period  of  about  two  and  a  half  months  of 
fighting  the  fire  would  fill  a  volume  of  many  pages;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  desperate  mine  fires  ever  fought  successfully  in  the 
anthracite  region. 

The  cost  of  putting  out  the  tire  was  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  not 
including  the  repairs  necessary  to  re-open  the  slope  afterward. 

Accompanying  this  report,  is  a  map  of  the  slope  on  fire,  giving  the  out- 
line of  the  manner  in  which  the  pipes  and  hose  were  conducted  from  the 
pumps  in  the  adjoining  slope  to  the  fire,  and  the  way  by  which  all  the  ma- 
terial had  to  be  carried  through  small  holes,  cut  out  by  the  men,  through 
fallen  top  rock  and  shale.  At  "A,"  on  map,  was  a  large  Allison  pump,  to 
which  a  line  of  pipe  was  laid  up  the  slope,  thence  through  the  second  lift 
gangway  "  F"  to  the  fire  at  the  tinted  portion  shown  on  the  map,  where 
two  lines  were  formed  from  the  one.  Two  more  lines  of  2^- inch  hose  were 
conveyed  from  the  two  Duplex  pumps  at  "  D  "  and  "  E,"  and  along  the 
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first  lift  fj^anf^way  to  the  fire.  A  third  line  extended  from  these  pnmps 
down  the  slope  and  through  the  local  basin  gangway,  thirty  feet  under  the 
slope,  at  "  H  "  to  "  I,"  marked  on  map,  and  up  the  breast,  previously  re- 
ferred to  in  this  report,  to  the  first  lift,  to  extinguish  the  fire  back  and 
into  the  slope.  At  "  C  "  a  mine  locomotive  was  stationed  to  generate  steam 
for  a  pump,  from  which  two  lines  of  pipe  were  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
slope  where  it  originated,  and  at  "  C  "  was  another  15  inch  Duplex  pump,  and 
a  small  Cameron  pump,  to  which  was  attached  a  3-inch  column-pipe,  ex- 
tending up  the  lower  lift  to  the  second,  to  where  the  fire  originated. 
About  four  hundred  persons  were  engaged  at  the  fire,  consisting  of  three 
eight-houi"  shifts,  some  playing  water  on  the  fire,  others  timbering,  others 
carrying  stuff  to  supply  those  working,  and  in  this  manner  not  a  moment 
■was  lost  to  impede  the  progress  of  fighting  the  fire.  So  well  was  the  regu- 
larity of  the  hoisting  in  the  slope  systematized  that  scarcely  any  time  was 
lost  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  men,  and  hoisting  the  machinery  of  two 
Duplex  pumps,  which  were  taken  out  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  do  so. 
Many  men  had  very  narrow  escapes,  yet  there  "was  not  *a  person  severely 
injured,  but  large  numbers  vs^ere  so  overcome  by  the  noxious  gases  that 
they  had  to  sta}  home  for  weeks. 

The  Flooding  of  Harlelgb  and  Ebervale  Mines. 

Since  the  cave-in  of  the  Harleigh,  No.  3,  in  1885,  the  water  from  that 
part  of  the  mine  has  been  allowed  to  run  into  Ebervale,  through  a  series 
of  bore-holes  through  the  boundary  pillar. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  dui'ing  the  Ebervale  mine  fire,  the  su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Jones,  consulted  me  about  plugging  these  bore-holes,  so 
the  Ebervale  mines  would  not  get  flooded  while  they  were  fighting  the  tire- 
I  authorized  Mr.  Jones  to  have  the  holes  plugged,  as  I  thought  that  the 
pillar  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  accumulating 
water  for  several  months. 

The  fire  at  the  Ebervale  mine  was  all  put  out  about  the  middle  of  April. 
By  this  time  the  water  had  raised  vertically  about  one  hundred  feet  at 
Harleigh,  No.  3.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  I  called  Mr.  Jones'  attention 
to  the  large  amount  of  water  that  was  pressing  against  the  boundary  pil- 
lar, which  was  only  about  thirty-three  feet  in  width.  I  requested  him  to 
have  some  of  the  plugs  taken  out,  so  the  water  could  flow  to  Ebervale  as 
before.  Mr.  Jones  replied  that  they  had  all  the  water  they  could  piimp  at 
that  time;  besides,  he  did  not  think  it  their  duty  to  pump  the  Harleigh 
water,  as  they  had  done  that  long  enough  for  glory.  After  that  I  called  on 
Mr.  Kemmerer,  the  operator  of  Harleigh,  and  requested  him  to  have  the 
water  pumped  out  of  the  old  No.  3;  also  saying  that  I  did  not  think  he 
had  a  right  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  Ebervale  employes  by  allowing 
such  a  large  body  of  water  to  accumulate  in  his  mines.  Mr.  Kemmerer 
answered  that  they  were  pumping  all  the  water  that  their  mine  made  above 
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the  level  of  their  present  workings,  and  had  done  so  since  he  had  taken 
charge  of  the  Harleigh  colliery.  He  fully  demonstrated  by  figures  that 
their  pumping  capacity  was  ample  to  contend  with  their  water  during  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  when  they  had  the  most  water  to  contend  with. 

He  also  said  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  old  No.  3 
water,  as  that  place  had  caved  in  before  he  took  the  colliery,  and  as  he  was 
working  above  that  level,  he  did  not  propose  to  pump  that  water. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  a  cave-in  occurred  at  Harleigh,  which  took  in 
a  part  of  the  creek  bed,  allowing  a  great  deal  of  water  to  go  into  Harleigh, 
No.  2,  and  from  there  ran  into  No.  3,  raising  the  water  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  vertically. 

I  called  Mr.  Kemmerer's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  moving  the  creek 
from  its  present  location,  as  I  considered  it  dangerous  for  his  men  to  work 
when  such  a  large  amount  of  water  was  standing  above  them,  which  was 
perilous  to  all  concerned.  After  several  interviews,  with  no  satisfac- 
tory results,  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Woolston  and  Ingham,  the  presidents  of 
both  land  compaiiies  interested,  about  this  large  amount  of  water  in  the 
Harleigh  mine,  which  should  be  pumped  out  by  some  party  by  all  means; 
and  also  to  the  great  danger  from  the  creek  breaking  into  the  Harleigh 
mine  during  the  wet  season.  I  tried  to  impress  on  them  that  if  such  acci- 
dent would  occur,  both  Harleigh  and  Ebervale  would  be  flooded. 

After  sending  and  receiving  several  letters  from  these  gentlemen,  with 
no  satisfactory  result,  I  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  take  a 
decisive  step;  therefore,  I  wrote  to  each  of  them,  on  the  3d  day  of  July, 
that  unless  some  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  before  the  11th  day  of 
July,  I  would  ask  the  court  for  an  injunction  against  working  the  Har- 
leigh and  Ebervale  collieries. 

On  the  lOth  day  of  July,  I  wrote  Messrs.  Jones  and  Kemmerer  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  July  10,  1885. 
T.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  General  Superintendent. 

Dear  Sir  :  After  great  deliberation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  ask  you  to 
suspend  operation  at  the  Ebervale  collieries  until  the  danger  from  the  Har- 
leigh water  is  removed.  *         *         *         * 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

James  E.  Roderick, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 


Hazleton,  Pa.,  July  10,  1885. 
M.  S.  Kemmerer,  Esq.,  Lessee  Harleigh  Colliery. 

Dear  Sir:  After  great  deliberation  and  a  thorough  investigation,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  ask  you  to  suspend  operation  at  the  Harleigh  colliery. 
*         *         *         *      The  danger  I  refer  to  is  from  the  caving-in  of  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  roof,  throurjh  which  the  creek  will  run  in  and  endanger  the 
lives  of  your  employes.  *         *         *         * 

Youi-s,  very  respectfully,  James  E.  Roderick, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 

Messrs.  Kemmerer  and  Jones  complied  with  my  request  at  once,  saving 
the  trouble  of  api)lying  to  the  court  for  an  injunction. 

The  stopping  of  these  mines  brought  both  coal  companies  and  land- own- 
ers to  terms.  The  Ebervale  Coal  Company  agreed  to  take  out  some  of  the 
l)lugs,  and  pump  the  water  from  old  No.  3.  Kemmerer  &  Co.  agreed  to 
put  a  pump  down  in  No.  3,  to  pump  out  a  part  of  the  water  that  usually 
found  its  way  to  Ebervale.  The  land- owners  agreed  to  open  a  new  chan- 
nel for  the  creek,  south  of  the  outcrop  of  the  AVharton.  By  this  wise 
move  of  the  land- owners,  the  lessee  could  mine  a  large  amount  of  coal 
which  was  left  in  to  support  the  roof  under  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

After  this  general  settlement,  Ebervale  and  Harleigh  were  allowed  to 
resume  operations.  T.  S.  McNair,  Esq.,  made  the  necessary  surveys  for  the 
new  channel  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  accepted  bids  for  the  work 
from  several  parties.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Crellin,  of  this 
borough,  about  the  latter  part  of  September,  some  two  months  after  the 
necessary  sui'\^eys  were  made,  with  the  proviso  that  the  work  should  be 
completed  by  the  lirst  day  of  December. 

He  started  the  work  at  once  with  a  large  force  of  men.  Owing  to  the 
wet  weather  setting  in,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  labor  for  a  part  of  the  time, 
the  work  was  greatly  delayed.  But,  after  a  great  effort,  ]Mr.  Crellin  failed 
to  complete  the  work  as  per  agreement. 

The  new  channel  was  to  be  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  in  length,  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  side  gradient  of  one 
and  one  half  feet  to  one.  The  depth  ranged  from  three  to  eighteen  feet. 
There  were  about  forty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  ground  removed  in  open- 
ing this  channel.  Had  the  contract  been  awarded  in  the  early  part  of  Au- 
gust as  expected,  the  work  would  have  been  accomplished  in  much  less 
time,  as  the  bulk  of  the  work  could  be  finished  before  the  fall  rain  came. 
This  new  channel  was  worked  from  several  points,  and  was  completed,  ex- 
cept one  block  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  on  the  8th  day  of  Decem- 
ber. On  the  Dth  day  of  December,  this  region  was  visited  by  a  heavy  rain 
storm,  and  it  kept  up  during  the  night  of  the  9th,  which  caused  Black  creek 
to  rise  rapidly  and  to  overflow  its  banks. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  water  found  its  way 
into  the  Harleigh  mine  through  an  old  coop  hole.  Between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  the  mine  foreman  of  the  Harleigh  mine  discovered  tiaat  the  creek 
was  running  into  the  mine.  He  at  once  organized  a  large  force  of  men  to 
endeavor  to  stop  it  by  throwing  logs,  stumps,  bales  of  hay,  and  everything 
movable  that  they  could  get  hold  of,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  as  the  large 
opening  was  carrying  everything  into  the  dark  regions  below. 
9  Mines. 
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By  ten  o'clock,  this  large  volume  of  water  had  made  a  new  channel  about 
thirty  feet  deep  and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  After  failing  in 
their  effort,  it  was  decided  that  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and 
that  was  to  open  a  narrow  channel  through  the  barrier,  and  turn  the  creek 
into  the  new  channel.  Hundreds  of  men  were  put  to  work,  but  they  could 
not  make  much  progress,  as  the  ground  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  about  two 
and  one  half  feet.  While  these  men  were  engaged  in  opening  this  channel, 
another  party  was  building  a  dam  to  turn  the  water  into  it.  By  the  follow- 
ing night  the  channel  was  partly  opened,  and  the  dam  was  finished,  but 
before  the  water  had  risen  high  enough  so  it  could  run  into  the  new 
channel  the  dam  broke  away  allowing  the  creek  to  run  into  the  mine  as 
before. 

The  next  morning  another  dam  of  larger  proportions  was  started,  and 
finished  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  During  the  building  of  this  dam,  the 
new  channel  was  again  widened  and  deepened,  being  made  six  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom. 

The  chute  in  the  dam  was  closed,  and  the  water  filled  and  ran  into  the 
new  channel ;  everything  was  working  successfully,  the  water  going  through 
the  narrow  cut  with  ease,  but  running  very  swiftly. 

A  large  force  of  men  was  kept  widening  the  channel  this  Saturday 
night,  and  everything  was  looking  favorable  to  the  completion  of  the 
channel  before  another  rain-storm  came.  Early  Sunday  morning  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  took  place,  which  changed  into  rain  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents  all  day,  and  by  night  the  creek  was  much  higher  than 
at  the  previous  time.  The  narrow  channel  of  six  feet  wide  could  not  take 
the  water  fast  enough,  consequently  it  backed  all  over  the  flats  toward 
Ebervale.  Eventually  a  cave-in  of  the  bank,  which  was  about  eighteen  feet 
high,  occurred  in  this  narrow  place,  completely  blocking  back  the  water, 
and  the  pressure  from  this  back  water  became  so  great  that  it  broke  through 
the  bank  south  of  the  old  bed  of  the  creek,  and  also  south  of  the  new  dam, 
taking  everything  before  it  into  the  mine  breach.  Nothing  more  could  be 
done  this  Sunday  night,  as  the  rain  was  still  coming  down  in  torrents. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  which  was  a  bright,  clear  day,  land  owners, 
operators,  superintendents,  and  engineers  came  there  foi  consultation,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  dam  the  water  again 
until  the  channel  was  completed. 

A  larger  force  of  men  was  put  on,  and  for  the  next  five  days  and  nights 
a  force  of  about  five  hundi-ed  men  was  engaged  at  widening  and  deepening 
the  channel  and  building  dams. 

After  great  efforts,  the  channel  and  dams  were  completed  by  Friday 
afternoon,  and  the  water  tamed  into  its  new  course. 

By  this  time  the  water  had  filled  Harleigh,  No.  3,  and  was  running  into 
Ebervale  through  an  old  gangway  that  was  foolishly  connected  years  gone 
by,  filling  that  mine  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  vertically.     It  was  esti- 
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mated  that  about  two  billion  gallons  of  water  had  found  its  way  into  the 
Eborvale  mines  during  the  nine  days  the  creek  ran  in. 

The  mines  could  have  been  cleared  of  this  water  in  six  or  seven  months, 
but  while  the  land  companies  and  the  coal  companies  were  discussing  who 
should  bear  the  expense  of  this  pumping,  the  greatest  rain  storm  of  twenty 
years  passed  over  this  region.  On  the  4th  day  of  January,  the  rain  came 
down  in  sheets,  and  by  Monday  night  the  Black  creek  was  overflowing  its 
banks  again  in  several  places  east  and  west  of  the  new  channel.  The  back 
water  west  of  the  channel  found  its  way  back  through  the  old  channel  bed 
into  the  same  breach  hole,  again  filling  both  mines  rapidly,  and  before  a 
dam  was  built  there  the  pumps  of  the  Ebervale  mine  on  the  second  lift 
were  covered.  These  pumps  had  a  capacity  of  about  eight  thousand  gal- 
lons per  minute,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  to  throw  out  the  water 
from  the  Harleigh  and  Ebervale  mines  means  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money. 

The  drowning  out  of  these  mines  is  the  greatest  loss  that  this  region  ever 
experienced,  and  is  especially  hard  on  the  Ebervale  Coal  Company,  who  had 
spent  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  putting  out  the  mine  fire  in  February, 
March,  and  April  of  the  same  year. 

Since  then  no  work  has  been  done  at  Ebervale  except  the  taking  out  of 
rails,  column  pipes,  steam  pipes,  &c.,  which  could  be  reached  above  the 
water.  The  indications  are  that  no  work  will  be  done  at  Ebervale  for 
years,  and  yerry  little  can  be  done  at  Harleigh. 

This  should  be  a  lesson  that  land- owners  and  operators  would  long  re- 
member, as  indeed  it  has  been  an  expensive  lesson  to  them.  The  Ebervale 
employes  have  failed  to  get  employment  elsewhere  this  winter,  and  if  it  was 
not  for  the  -charity  among  the  employes  of  this  district,  they  would  have 
suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

\.  Miners'  Hospital. 

In  my  reports  of  past  years  I  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the 
lu'gent  necessity  for  a  miners'  hospital  in  Hazleton.  Notwithstanding  my 
earnest  efforts  to  interest  the  authorities  and  the  general  public  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it.  The  press  of  Hazle- 
ton, which,  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  interest  here,  should  be  instru- 
mental in  seconding  a  proposition  as  humane  as  this  one,  has  only  advocated 
the  plan  in  a  spasmodic  way.  I  consider  our  local  journalists  have  been 
extremely  derelict  in  neglecting  this  obvious  public  duty.  If  the  power  of 
the  press  cannot  be  invoked  successfully  in  aid  of  a  movement  so  philan- 
thropic in  its  nature,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  army  of  workingmen  in  my 
inspection  district,  I  fear  it  can  never  be  induced  to  an  active  support  of 
any  measure  advanced  for  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  press,  the  Hazleton  public,  and  even  the  miners 
and  other  mine  employes,  have  scarcely  interested  themselves  in  this  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  a  hospital,  if  erected  here,  would  be  of 
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wide  practical  benefit  to  all  persons.  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  this  no- 
ticeable apathy  when  I  reflect  that  every  adult  in  my  inspection  district 
recognizes  the  extreme  necessity  which  demands  such  an  institution  in 
Hazleton  or  vicinity. 

I  have  taxed  my  energies  to  the  utmost  to  excite  a  wide  public  support 
for  this  proposed  hospital,  and  I  regret  that  the  subject  has  not  received 
the  considerate  attention  it  deserves.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  my 
past  failures,  I  refer  to  the  matter  again,  trusting  that  the  State  authorities, 
as  well  as  the  Hazleton  press  and  general  public,  may  be  induced  to  give 
the  movement  a  strong  financial  support. 

Hazleton  is  in  need  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  erection  of  the 
hospital  at  Drifton.  The  employes  of  that  place  know  nothing  of  the 
hardships  due  to  lack  of  proper  hospital  facilities,  for  within  sight  of  the 
collieries  stands  an  institution  of  the  kind  wanted  in  Hazleton,  a  miners" 
hospital,  provided  with  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  a  speedy  alleviation  of 
the  bitter  agony  frequently  experienced  by  injured  mine  employes. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  hospital  may  be  gotten  from  the  report 
sent  me,  on  my  request,  for  the  year  1885: 

Deifton,  Pa.,  January  25,  1886. 
Messrs.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., 

Gentlemen:  Herewith  I  submit  my  third  annual  report,  showing  number 
of  patients  admitted,  discharged,  or  died;  number  of  days'  board  fur- 
nished, and  other  information  in  regard  to  Drifton  hospital  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1885: 

Number  of  patients  in  hospital  January  1,  1886, 6 

Admitted  during  the  year, 57 


Total  treated  during  the  year, 63 

Single,      33 

Married, 22 

Widowed, 2 


Total, 57 

Employes  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., 40 

Outsiders, 17 


Total, 57 

Discharged,  cured,       43 

Discharged,  improved, 1 

Discharged,  unimproved, 1 

Died, 11 

Remaining  December  31,  1885, 7 

Total, 63 
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Number  of   days'   board    furnished    to    the    sixty- three   patients 

during  the  year, 2,  717 

Number  whose  board  was  charged  to  accident  fund,      32 

Number  who  paid  their  own  board,       25 

Total, 57 

Average   time   the  fifty-six   discharged    and   died    were    in    the 

hospital, 52^  days. 

Of  the  eleven  who  died,  one  lived  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  days 

after  admission;  one  lived  nineteen  days;   one  lived  seventeen  days;  one 

lived  ten  days;  one  lived  six  days;  the  other  six  died  within  forty- eight 

hours  after  admission. 

Nativity  of  the  Fity- Seven  Patients  Admitted. 

Hungary,      14 

Pennsylvania,       11 

Ireland, 8 

Austria, 6 

England,       4 

Wales, 3 

Italy 3 

Poland, 3 

Germany, 2 

Denmark, 1 

Scotland,       1 

Russia,      1 

Total, 57 

Residence  of  the  Fifty-Seven  Patients  Admitted  duriyig  the  Year  at  Time  of 

their  Admission. 

Drifton, 14 

Beaver  Meadow,       8 

Latimer,       7 

Freeland,      5 

Tomhicken,       5 

Derringer, 4 

Hazleton,      2 

Ebervale,      2 

Butler  Valley,      1 

Gowen, 1 

Stockton,       1 

Harliegh,      1 

Jeanesville,       1 
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Jeddo,       1 

Woodside, 1 

Oakdale, 1 

Buck  Mountain, 1 

Mount  Pleasant,       1 

Total, 57 

Total   number  admitted  to  the  hospital   since  it  opened  September  1, 
1882,  211. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)  H.  D.  Miller, 

Superintendent. 
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BEKEFICIAI.  FUND. 
Secoud  Auuual  Statement  of  the  I^ausford  Orgauizatlou. 

Below  will  be  found  the  second  annual  statement  of  the  Lansford  Bene- 
ficial Fund,  supported  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  and 
its  employes,  for  the  year  1885.  A  glance  at  the  figures  will  show  what 
benefit  the  employes  derive  from  it: 


Months— 1885. 


CONTBIBUTIONS. 


Balance  Dec. 
January,  .  . 
February,  . 
March,  .  .  . 
April,  .  .  .  . 
May,  .  .  .  . 
June,  .  .  .  . 
July,  .  .  .  . 
August,  .  .  . 
September,  . 
October,  .  . 
November,  . 
December,    . 


51,  1884, 


.$8U  66 
614  71 
583  26 
602  02 
752  01 
801  36 
785  66 
884  21 
888  08 
925  78 
951  02 
853  66 


$742  48 

657  45 

583  73 

656  67 

884  65 

923  96 

881  02 

1,098  17 

1,127  74 

1,245  69 

1,195  50 

1,017  97 


Interest  to  Dec.  31,  1885, 
Balance  on  Dec.  31,  1885, 


9,456  37 


$11,015  03 


$1,557  13 
1,272  16 
1,166  99 
1,258  69 
1,636  66 
1,725  32 
1,666  68 
1,982  38 
2,015  77 
2,171  47 
2,146  52 
1,871  63 


$1,315  74 
1,433  13 
1,603  08 

1.158  03 
1,149  33 
1,182  11 
1,101  64 

1.159  68 
1,598  39 
1,416  58 
1,304  02 
1,367  05 


0,471  40 


$15,788  73 


$40  81 

40  00 

45  19 

46  00 
49  47 

41  43 

40  00 
54  25 

41  68 
44  00 
43  19 
40  00 

$526  02 


$1,356  55 
1,473  13 
1,648  27 
1,204  03 
1,198  80 
1,223  54 
1,141  64 
1,213  93 
1,640  07 
1,460  58 
1,.347  21 
1,407  05 


$7,941  92 
8,142  50 
7,941  53 
7,460  25 
7,514  91 
7,952  77 
8,454  55 
6,979  59 
9,748  04 
10,123  74 
10,834  63 
11,633  94 
12,098  52 


$16,314  80 


$12,098  52 
376  56 


$12,475  08 


The  fund  is  maintained  by  a  contribution  by  the  company  of  one  cent  per 
ton  on  the  whole  production  of  its  coal  mines,  and  a  monthly  contribution  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  all  inside  men  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the 
earnings  of  all  outside  men. 

In  case  of  accident,  it  pays  monthly  half  the  average  earnings  of  employes; 
in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  half  of  the  averag 3  earnings  is  paid  to  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  deceased,  in  addition  to  thirty  dollars  for  funeral  expenses. 

It  can  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  company,  diu'ing  the  year 
1885,  contributed  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  employes 
toward  this  fund.  During  1884  and  1885,  the  company's  contributions  ex- 
ceeded those  of  their  employes  by  over  twent\'-five  hundred  dollars. 

This  company  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  generosity  toward 
their  employes  who  are  victims  of  the  numerous  accidents  in  and  about  the 
coal  mines. 

The  amount  paid  in  benefits  during  the  years  1884  and  1885  was  twenty- 
five  thousand  and  fifty-five  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  De- 
cember 31,  1885,  of  twelve  thousand  j!our  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

The  amount  paid  to  the  sufferers  from  accidents  during  the  two  years 
equals  the  earnings  of  forty-two  men  for  one  year  at  fifty  dollars  per 
month,  or  six  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

By  looking  at  the  figures  in  this  light,  one  can  see  the  great  amount  of 
good  done  by  this  beneficial  fund,  operating  only  under  one  company,  who 
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only  produce  about  one  tliirtietb  of  tlie  total  amount  of  anthracite  coal 
mined.  If  this  system,  or  a  similar  one,  were  adopted  by  the  coal  com- 
panies and  their  employes,  each  party  paying  on  this  basis,  the  mag- 
nificont  sum  of  over  thi'ee  hundred  and  seventy- live  dollars  per  year  could 
be  distributed  among  the  suffering  classes  about  our  coal  mines,  and 
also  leave  a  yearly  surplus  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars. 

The  new  anthracite  mine  law  went  into  effect  the  first  day  of  July,  1885, 
and  has,  on  the  whole,  operated  very  smoothly.  Yet  there  are  a  great 
many  points  that  have  not  been  enforced  or  complied  with  thus  far,  but  I 
expect  that  by  the  first  day  of  July,  18S0,  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  in 
general  will  be  carried  out  by  the  several  companies. 

The  only  real  stumbling-block  thus  far  in  this  district  is  the  prop  sec 
tion,  which,  in  effect,  says  that  the  companies  shall  deliver  props  and  tim- 
bers to,  or  as  near  as  practicable  to,  the  face  of  each  working-place  free  of 
charge. 

If  our  wise  legislators  had  not  added  the  words  "free  of  charge"  to 
this  section,  the  companies  would  not  have  objected.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  Legislature  has  a  right  to  say  what  charges  a  company  can 
make,  and  what  charges  they  cannot  make. 

In  my  opinion,  the  prop  law,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  as  essential  as 
other  parts  of  the  law,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  accidents  from  falls; 
and,  as  about  fifty  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  all  the  accidents  are  from  falls, 
any  part  of  a  law  that  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  them  is  of  great  value. 

A  large  niimber  of  companies  in  this  district  are  sending  in  the  timbers 
as  required  by  law;  others  are  shielding  themselves  behind  the  technicality 
that  the  miners  have  not  requested  them  individually  to  send  in  their  props, 
also  giving  length,  number,  and  size  of  the  desired  props.  I  think  this  is 
a  poor  excuse,  as  the  meaning  of  the  law  undoubtedly  is  that  all  compa- 
nies and  parties  interested  shall  live  up  to  its  spirit 

Yet  I  don't  think  this  part  of  the  law  can  be  enforced  until  the  men  in- 
dividually make  a  formal  request,  stating  the  number,  size,  and  lengths  of 
props  needed.  If  the  employes  would  do  this,  I  don't  think  that  there  is 
a  company  in  this  district  that  would  refuse. 

The  cost  of  cutting  and  loading  these  props  would  only  be  a  small  fi'ac- 
tion  additional  to  the  cost  per  ton,  and  the  companies  are  only  fighting  it 
because  the  law  says  they  must  do  a  thing  that  they  think  unconstitutional. 

Thus  far  the  men  are  very  backward  in  complying  with  the  parts  of  the 
law  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  themselves.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  provisions  in  it  that  they  have  ignored  thus  far.  The  attention  of  a 
large  number  of  them  has  been  called  to  the  several  provisions,  but  so  far 
with  very  little  effect. 
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A  Statement  of  tlie  Amount  and  Cost  of  Liumber  used  at  some  of  the  Mines. 

The  amount  of  props  and  timber  used  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal 
mines  is  enormous,  and  to  get  at  the  accurate  account  of  the  quantity  used 
and  the  cost  thereof,  I  made  inquiries  of  several  superintendents  of  this 
district,  and  in  response  a  few  of  them  sent  me  the  actual  statements  from 
their  books. 

Mr.  C.  Pardee,  superintendent  for  Pardee,   Sons  &  Co.,  writes  me  that 
during  the  year  1885,  the  following  amounts  of  the  different  kinds  of  lum- 
ber were  used  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  colliery: 
348,  677  feet  of  prop-timber,  calip  measure. 
66,  674  feet  of  logs,  calip  measure. 
163,  125  feet  hemlock  lumber. 
13,  375  feet  hard  wood,  car  lumber. 

3,  020  mine  sills,  each  about  six  feet  long. 
13,040  feet  4-4  yellow  pine  boards. 

The  whole  of  the  above  cost  the  company  on  cars  at  the  colliery  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents,  which 
is  equal  to  about  7.8  cents  per  ton  for  all  the  coal  sent  to  market. 

Mr.  Albert  Leisenring,  superintendent  for  the  Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Com- 
pany, informs  me  that  the  following  amount  of  lumber  was  used  at  No.  4 
colliery  during  the  year  1885 : 
145,  589  feet  lineal  of  props. 
228,  159  feet  of  hemlock  lumber. 

9 ,  176  feet  white  pine  lumber. 

6 ,  772  mine  sills,  about  six  feet  long. 
11,  883  feet  hard  wood,  car  lumber. 
At  a  cost  to  the  company  delivered  on  cars  at  the  colliery,  of  eleven  thou- 
sand dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  6.5  cents 
per  ton  for  marketed  coal. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Coxe  writes  that  the  amount  of  lumber  used  at  their  Nos.  1 
and  2  at  Drifton,  during  the  year  1885,  was — 
163,  483  feet  lineal  of  props. 
353,  636  feet  of  lumber. 

8,  997  mine  sills,  each  about  six  feet  long. 

Not  having  the  complete  data,  and  as  most  of  this  lumber  was  cut  on  the 
company's  land,  I  cannot  here  give  the  actual  cost;  therefore,  cannot  figure 
the  cost  per  ton. 

After  reviewing  the  whole  mines  of  this  district,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  herein  stated,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of 
lumber  on  board  of  cars  at  the  collieries  of  this  district  is  about  seven  cents 
per  ton  on  all  the  coal  sent  to  market.  This  does  not  include  the  lumber 
used  at  new  breakers.  The  amount  of  lumber  given  as  used  is  correct,  as 
those  companies  are  complying  with  the  prop  section,  and  are  keeping  ac- 
tual account  of  all  the  lumber  used. 
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By  complying  with  this  part  of  the  law,  there  is  no  timber  wasted,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  men  cut  their  own  timber. 

COLLIERY  IMPROVEMENTS  DURING  1885. 

The  improvements  made  in  this  district  during  the  last  year  are  not  ex- 
tensive, partly  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  coal  business.  Yet  the 
improvements  that  were  made  were  of  substantial  character. 

Improvements  Made  liy  A.  Pardee  &  Co. 

In  No.  8  slope  a  plane  has  been  completed,  over  which  the  coal  is  to 
be  lowered  fi-om  the  upper  workings,  and  fi'om  the  strippings  to  the  level 
of  the  slope  bottoms.  From  there  the  coal  will  be  hoisted  and  taken  to 
Hazleton  mine  breaker. 

An  addition  has  been  built  to  the  boiler-house  at  this  place,  and  ten  new 
boilers  added.  At  Laurel  Hill  a  slope  was  sunk  through  the  rock  to  the 
Mammoth  vein  on  a  lower  level.  The  coal  was  found  in  good  condition  as 
far  as  developed. 

At  Ci-anberry  four  additional  cylinder  boilers  33"  X  30'  have  been  put  in 
place,  also  a  set  of  dirt  pockets  to  hold  small  coal  and  dirt  that  were  being 
washed  into  the  creek. 

A  new  Duplex  pump  was  put  in  on  the  fourth  lift  in  Hazleton  mine,  to 
throw  the  water  to  the  surface,  equal  to  325  feet  vertical.  The  size  of  the 
pump  is  20"  steam  cylinder,  12"  plunger,  and  4'  stroke,  with  a  capacity, 
at  ordinary  speed,  of  1,200  gallons  per  minute. 

ImproT-emeuts  Made  at  Sandy  Run  and  Poud  Creek. 

A  second  lift,  with  an  average  pitch  of  43°,  has  been  sunk  at  No.  6 
slope,  Sandy  Run,  finding  the  coal  of  good  quality  in  the  basin.  The  ar- 
tesian well  has  been  bored  to  a  depth  of  700  feet.  The  improvements 
thereat  are  a  lifting  or  bucket  pump,  engine,  and  boiler.  It  was  completed 
during  July,  and  has  proved  a  great  success,  supplying  the  town  and 
boilers  with  enough  pure,  fresh  water  at  the  di'iest  of  seasons. 

The  improvements  at  Pond  Creek  during  the  year  were  the  completion 
of  Slope  No.  2,  with  hoisting  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  and  the  completion  of 
the  narrow  gauge  track  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  from  that  place 
to  Sandy  Kun  breaker.  A  12"  Allison  pump  has  been  put  in  the  slope, 
which  will  eventually  throw  the  water  to  the  surface  through  a  bore  hole. 
A  bore  hole  for  proving  the  Pond  Creek  property  was  put  down  from  the 
surface  over  the  bottom  of  Slope  No.  2.  The  drill  passed  through  a  five- 
foot  vein  of  coal,  situated  22  feet  above  the  vein  now  being  worked.  This 
hole  is  being  continued  deeper.  A  short  tunnel  from  the  old  workings  ciit 
the  new  vein  in  good  coal. 

Improvements  at  Harlelgh. 

The  improvement  here  was  a  new  slope  sunk  on  the  Buck  Mountain 
vein,  south  of  the  main  basin,  nearly  opposite  old  No.  2  slope.  The  slope 
was  put  down  about  70  yards  on  an  average  dip  of  about  45°.     The  aver- 
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age  thickness  of  this  vein  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  One  11  feet  diameter 
fan,  width  of  blade,  4:h  feet,  was  erected,  which,  at  60  revohitions  per  min- 
ute, gives  about  25,000  cubic  feet  of  air. 

Inipro'vemeuts  at  Jeanesville  by  J.  C.  Haydon  A  Co. 

A  tunnel  was  driven  from  No.  4  basin,  south  through  the  anticlinal,  into 
the  old  No.  2  basin,  to  the  Wharton  vein  on  the  south  dip.  The  tunnel 
was  387  yards  in  length;  size,  9'  X  1  2'.  The  Wharton  seam  was  pierced  in 
a  fault,  and  at  present  gangways  are  being  driven  east  and  west  to  prove 
the  coal.  The  intention  is  to  continue  the  tunnel,  to  cut  the  old  Mammoth 
workings,  and  to  drain  the  water  through  the  tunnel. 

To  be  enabled  to  compete  with  this  additional  water,  a  Duplex  pump 
was  put  in  No.  4  slope.  The  water  and  steam  cylinders  have  respective 
diameters  of  14"  and  32",  stroke,  48  inches.  The  capacity  of  this  pump 
is  about  2,500  gallons  per  minute. 

Improvements  at  Tresclto-»v  by  Lelilgli  and 'Wllb.es-Barre  Coal  Company. 

The  inside  slope  at  No.  7,  in  the  Wharton  vein,  was  sunk  65  feet  to  the 
basin.  Four  new  cylindrical  boilers  were  erected,  and  the  boiler-house 
was  enlarged.  A.  little  east  of  the  breaker  a  small  proving  shaft  was  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  72  feet,  where  it  cut  a  two  feet  vein  of  coal.  The  shaft  will 
be  sunk  to  prove  the  Buck  Mountain  vein. 

Improvements  at  Beaver  Brook  by  C.  M.  Dodson  A  Co. 

No.  10  slope  was  sunk  another  lift  of  75  yards  in  the  Buck  Mountain 
vein.  The  coal  was  good  all  through.  Four  new  cylindrical  boilers  were 
erected  at  the  breaker.  Finding  the  Buck  Mountain  in  good  shape  at  this 
place  was  a  lucky  thing.  The  existence  of  this  vein  in  workable  order 
was  doubted  by  all  the  knowing  ones,  but  the  perseverance  and  tact  of  the 
superintendent  and  mine  foreman  proved  they  were  nothing  else  than  false 
prophets. 

Improvements  at  Mtluesvllle,  Stout  Coal  Company. 

An  addition  was  built  to  the  breaker,  including  screens,  roll,  &c.,  which 
will  add  about  25  per  cent,  to  the  capacity  of  the  breaker.  An  engine- 
house,  with  a  30- horse-power  engine,  was  erected  at  No.  1,  to  hoist  the 
coal  from  the  stripping.  Also,  a  boiler-house  and  four  new  cylindrical 
boilers  were  put  in  place  to  supply  the  hoisting  and  pumping  engines  with 
steam.  About  100,000  cubic  yards  of  surface  were  removed  from  No.  1 
basin. 

Improvements  by  tlie  Liebigli.  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

A  large  number  of  improvements  were  made  at  No.  3,  Nesquehoning- 
There  were  1,375  feet  of  the  west  gangway  from  the  old  No.  1  Tunnel 
re-opened.  This  gangway  was  driven  in  a  portion  of  the  Mammoth  vein. 
Two  rock  curves  from  No.  1  Tunnel  were  driven  to  re-open  the  old  gangway 
in  the  Primrose.  No.  1  Drift  gangway  in  the  Mammoth  on  the  south  dip 
was  re-opened  for  1,430  feet. 

The  air  bole  from  No.  1  Tunnel  level  to  the  surface  was  enlarged  from 
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IC  feet  area  to  30  foot  area.  A  new  fan,  21  feet  in  diameter,  was  put  in 
place.  The  width  of  the  vanes  is  7  feet.  The  fan  is  driven  by  an  18x82 
entrine.  Four  new  cylindrical  boilers,  32"  X  3(3',  were  erected  with  the 
fan  and  engine  house,  making  a  very  complete  plant. 

No.  4. — The  improvements  at  this  colliery  consist  of  a  now  outlet  air- 
way, size  8'XlO',  in  the  vicinity  of  and  connecting  with  old  No.  7  slope 
at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  now  21 -foot  fan  to  ventilate  the  east  gangway, 
third  lift.  This  gangway  has  passed  around  the  synclinal  axis  ingood  coal. 
No.  5. — The  east  gangsvay  in  the  Primrose  has  passed  the  synclinal  axis, 
where  an  intake  airway  of  good  size  was  di'iven  to  the  surface,  which  has 
greatly  increased  the  ventilation,  making  No.  5,  as  far  as  ventilation  is 
concerned,  equal  to  the  majority  in  the  district. 

No.  G. — The  improvements  here  consist  of  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  Red  Ash  vein,  a  distance  of  W95  feet.  The  dimensions  of  this 
shaft  are  about  37  X  14  feet,  which  is  timbered  from  top  to  bottom  by  12  X 12 
yellow  pine  timber,  placed  from  3  to  5  feet  from  center,  and  planked 
closely  all  around.  The  sinking  and  timbering  of  this  shaft  were  all  done 
by  the  day,  under  the  special  supervision  of  William  H.  Evans,  the  general 
inside  foreman  for  this  company.  He  took  great  pride  in  having  all  the 
timbering  done  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and  this  work  reflects  great 
credit  on  him  for  the  successful  and  speedy  way  it  was  carried  out.  Great 
progress  was  made  in  the  sinking,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  had  to 
timber  the  shaft  about  every  week  on  account  of  the  great  dip  of  the  strata. 
He  is  commended,  also,  for  the  care  he  took  of  his  men,  as  only  one  man 
was  injured  during  the  whole  operation.  That  man  had  his  leg  fractured 
by  a  piece  of  rock  falling  out  of  the  side  a  few  feet  above  him.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  a  tunnel  has  been  started  north  to  cut  the  Mammoth 
seam,  also  a  short  tunnel  is  being  driven  to  cut  the  Red  Ash  on  the  south 
side.  The  sinking  of  each  mouth  was  as  follows,  including  the  timbering: 
Prior  to  April,  1884,  35  feet  were  sunk,  and  from  the  solid  founda- 
tion at  that  place,  a  thick  stone  wall,  laid  in  cement,  was  built  to  the  sur- 
face as  a  foundation  for  the  head  framing.  The  sinking  proper  dates  from 
April  1,  1884: 
From  April  1,  1884,  to  May  1, 49  feet  were  sunk. 

May, 55 

June, 44 

July, 40 

August, 50 

September,     ...       51 

October,      ....       57 

November,      ...       43 

December,      ...       39  Sinking  was  delayed  this 

month  by  putting  in   a 
new  pump. 
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1885- 

—January,    .    .    . 

65  feet  were  sunk. 

February,  .    .    . 

56 

March,    .... 

67 

April,      .... 

56 

May, 

47 

June,      .... 

51 

July, 

67 

August,      .    .    . 

51 

September,     .    .    . 

61 

October,      .    .    . 

11  Sunk  in  1  weel^ 
960 

I  consider  this  rapid  sinking,  as  everything  was  finished  when  the  shaft 
reached  its  terminus.  As  all  the  timbers  and  guides  were  permanently  put 
in  while  sinking,  T  must  say  here  that  the  new  mine  law  has  made  the 
sinking  of  shafts  much  safer  than  it  was  heretofore. 

The  second  outlet  to  this  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  the  Primrose,  a  distance 
of  1,400  feet,  leaving  still  a  distance  of  about  230  feet  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.     The  size  of  this  second  opening  is  9'Xl6'. 

The  pumping  machinery  used  in  sinking  this  opening  consists  of  one 
No.  49  Cameron  pump,  16''  steam,  1"  water  cylinder,  with  18"  stroke. 
This  pump  is  located  600  feet  below  the  No.  6  Tunnel  level  with  a  vertical 
lift  of  400  feet,  and  a  No.  5  Cameron  pump,  12"  steam  and  5"  water  cyl- 
inder, 14"  stroke,  located  near  the  bottom,  with  a  vertical  lift  of  330  feet. 
These  pumps  are  run  by  compressed  air,  supplied  by  one  Allison  air  com- 
pressor, size  22"  steam  and  24"  air  cylinder,  and  24"  stroke,  running  30 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  compressor  is  located  near  No.  2  shaft,  and  at  present  8  boilers, 
36"  X  36',  in  addition  to  furnishing  steam  for  the  shaft  hoisting  engines 
with  60  pounds'  pressure,  furnishes,  under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
required  70  pounds'  air  pressure  for  running  the  above  pumps. 

The  exhaust  air  from  these  pumps  and  a  three-foot  fan  located  on  the 
surface  affords  sufficient  ventilation.  The  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  is  hoisted  by  water  tanks. 

No.  9. — The  workings  of  this  colliery  continue  in  good  condition.  At 
Springvale  a  new  tunnel  has  been  driven  south  a  distance  of  416  feet,  to 
cut  the  north  dip  of  the  Dry  Hollow  or  Sharp  Mountain  basin.  The  vein 
was  found  in  excellent  condition  and  the  coal  of  superior  quality.  This 
tunnel  develops  a  large  area  of  virgin  coal. 

A  new  locomotive  was  added  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  coal 
from  Springvale  to  No.  9.  This  additional  improvement  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  production  of  No.  9  colliery. 
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Improvements  by  Coxc  Bros.  A  Co. 

Cross  Creek  Colliery  Slope,  No.  I. — A.  niiiuber  of  gangways  have  boen 
driven  through  the  faulty  Buck  Mountain  vein,  area  extending  under  the 
gently  sloping  hillside  south  of  Drifton  toward  Oakdale,  opening  a  large 
amount  of  coal.  A  tunnel  has  been  started  in  the  Second  lift  on  line  of 
slope  No.  1;  it  has  crossed  the  anticlinal  between  slopes  No.  1  and  No- 
2,  and  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  on  north  dip.  It  will  probably  reach  the 
Wharton  and  Mammoth  veins  in  the  latter  part  of  18S6.  Gangways  have 
been  continued  and  breasts  started  in  the  Gamma  vein,  proving  this  vein 
so  far  of  excelleat  quality.  This  being  the  first  opening  on  that  vein  ever 
made  in  this  region,  as  far  as  known,  it  is  a  matter  of  general  interest. 

Mr.  Coxe  gave  me  the  following  explanation  how  the  discharge  pipe 
was  fastened  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  with  a  blue  print  of  part  of  the 
hole  and  "Y."  The  hole  was  bored  down  the  rock  and  squared  off,  as 
shown  in  the  blue  print;  a  series  of  holes  were  bored,  by  means  of  a  hand 
diamond  drill,  which  were  all  inclined  toward  the  center.  The  outside 
edge  of  this  series  of  holes,  which  were  close  together,  is  the  outside  line 
of  the  oakum  on  the  print.  In  this  way  we  were  enabled  to  get  a  very 
good  tapering  hole,  although  we  made  nq  effort  to  have  it  smooth  on  the 
outside,  as  there  was  no  need  of  its  being  so;  in  fact,  it  was  better  for  it  to 
be  rough  so  that  the  oakum  could  pack  into  the  crevices  and  stick  in  better. 
The  upper  end  of  the  hole  where  the  diamond  drill  holes  stopped  was 
then  carefully  faced  off,  a  lead  washer  put  on,  and  the  bushing  squeezed 
up  against  the  lead  washer.  The  oakum  was  then  tamped  in  carefully 
upon  the  bushing  so  hard  that  the  steel  tamping  bar  would  almost  jump 
back  as  against  rock.  A  facing  of  perfectly  true  white  pine,  containing  no 
knots,  was  put  in  between  the  rock,  oakum,  and  bushing  on  one  side,  and 
the  cast-iron  ring  marked  "F"  on  the  other.  The  "Y"  pipe  was  then 
put  in,  and  the  whole  screwed  in  by  means  of  a  screw  to  the  column. 
There  are  eight  stud  bolts,  not  shown  on  the  blue  print,  which  hold  the 
ring  "  F  "  to  the  "  Y  "  pipes.  The  column  which  supports  "  Y  '"  piece  has 
on  it  two  valves,  to  which  hose  is  attached  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
case  of  lire,  and  also  to  empty  out  the  column  whenever  it  is  necessary. 
One  side  of  the  Duplex  pump  discharges  into  one  arm  of  the  "  Y,"  and 
the  other  side  into  the  other.  The  pump  is  easily  disconnected  from  the 
"  Y"  pipes  by  simply  slacking  the  bolts  that  fasten  the  "F  "  pipes  to  the 
two  valve  chambers  on  the  top  of  the  pump.  As  soon  as  these  bolts  are 
slacked,  the  "  F  "  pipes  can  fall  away  from  the  "  Y  "  pipes,  and  there  is 
no  trouble  in  disconnecting  it. 

Cross  Creek  Colliery,  No.  2,  has  its  workings  principally  extended 
in  the  bottom  lift;  large  turn-outs  have  been  made,  and  the  coal  proves  to 
be  of  superior  quality.  Two  thousand  yards  of  gangway  are  driven  ready 
for  breasts,  and  an  airway  is  completed  to  the  top  of  the  anticlinal,  between 
Slopes  No.  2  and  No.  1,  which  developed  an  undisturbed  vein  for  six  hun- 
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dred  and  forty  feet,  or  over  half  a  million  tons  of  breast  coal  on  the  gang- 
ways already  driven.  A  rock  slope  is  being  sunk  over  the  top  section  of 
the  present  hoisting  Slope  No.  2,  to  give  slope  a  better  grade. 

Cross  Creek  Colliery,  No.  8. — Repairs  have  been  made  during  the  last 
couple  of  months,  and  a  new  hoisting  slope  been  started  on  the  south  dip, 
through  which  the  coal  will  be  hoisted  and  brought  over  a  surface  road  to 
Breaker  No.  2. 

Buck  Mountain  Collieries  came  into  Ihe  actual  possession  of  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  during  the  year  1885,  and  work  was  at  once  commenced  to  open 
and  secure  Slopes  No.  5,  No.  7,  and  No.  4,  as  the  workings  give  a  natural 
drainage  for  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  coal  which  remains  unmined 
at  the  Council  Kidge  collieries,  (Eckley.)  This  connection  was  made  dur- 
ing the  night  of  December  31,  1885,  when  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Eckley  mines.  All  pumping  in  No.  2  slope  was  at  once  dis- 
continued, and  on  the  day  when  the  disastrous  floods  were  drowning  so 
many  collieries  in  this  region,  the  water  flowed  from  Eckley  through  the 
Buck  Mountain  works,  and  in  the  Slope  No.  4,  of  Buck  Mountain  gang- 
ways, water  ran  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  thousand  gallons  per  hour, 
and  this  stream,  increased  by  additional  water  from  Buck  Mountain,  No.  4 
and  No.  7,  was  flowing  five  feet  high  through  the  gangway  at  foot  of  Slope 
No.  5.  By  investing  capital  in  tunnels  instead  of  in  boilers,  hoisting  en- 
gines, and  pumps,  a  large  amount  of  coal  will  be  made  available,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  from  the  Buck  Mountain  vein. 

Beaver  Meadow  is  developing  steadily.  Forty-eight  thousand  cubic 
yards  were  moved  in  the  stripping,  and  about  twenty-one  thousand  cars  of 
coal  quarried.  The  main  hoisting  slope  was  completed,  its  south  track 
being  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  and  the  north  track 
six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  long.  Three  cars  are  hoisted  by  a 
barney  at  one  time,  which  brings  the  capacity  of  this  slope  to  about  nine 
hundred  cars  per  day,  so  that  the  production  of  this  colliery  is  not  limited 
by  its  hoisting  capacity.  An  artesian  well  is  sunk  for  regulating  the 
water-supply. 

Tumhicken  Colliery. — The  developments  have  been  pushed  in  the  old 
workings  promising  more  coal.  About  half-way  between  this  colliery  and 
Derringer,  a  new  opening  has  been  made  which  will  be  known  as  Tom- 
hicken.  No.  4.  A  shaft  is  sunk  six  to  seven  yards  in  rock,  substantially 
walled  through  the  covering  sand  and  clay.  Dwelling-houses  have  been 
erected,  and  boilers  and  engine  put  in  place.  A  surface  railroad  of  about 
two  miles  is  in  progress  from  here  to  old  Tomhicken  to  transport  the  coal 
to  the  breaker. 

Derringer  Colliery. — The  breaker,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1884,  was 
rebuilt,  and  resumed  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  workings 
in  the  lower  level  have  been  extended,  and  a  tunnel  is  being  driven  south- 
ward on  this  level  to  strike  the  Buck  Mountain  seam.     The  coal  from  this 
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level  will  be  hoisted  tbrough  a  shaft  to  the  present  working  level  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  bottom  of  breaker  slope.  A  hole  was  drilled  from 
the  surface  to  the  second  lift  in  the  center  of  projected  shaft,  through  which 
the  rope  will  be  run  from  the  over- ground  hoisting  engine.  This  hole  is 
out  by  the  tunnel  underneath;  it  serves  at  present  as  an  air  hole  for  this 
tunnel,  and  will  save  the  pumping  when  the  shaft  is  being  sunk. 

GowEN,  No.  4. — This  slope  is  really  a  part  of  the  Go  wen  mine,  but  is 
delivering  its  coal  over  a  surface  railroad,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  to  the  Derringer  breaker.  The  slope  was  sunk  to 
the  basin  of  the  Wharton,  and  gangways,  which  have  been  driven  east  and 
west,  show  that  the  basin  rises  in  both  directions.  The  vein  is  in  a  fair 
condition,  the  coal  of  good  quality. 

GowEN  Colliery.-  Nothing  new  or  of  any  special  interest  at  this  mine. 
All  work  done  during  1885  merely  continued  previous  developments.  A 
di'ift  was  driven  southward  into  a  large  piece  of  flat  coal  in  the  West  Val- 
ley, (Roberts  Run,)  and  a  tunnel  was  driven  northward  to  reach  the  Buck 
Mountain  vein,  in  which  several  hundred  yards  of  gangway  have  been 
driven  dividing  the  north  dip  above  water  level  into  two  sections.  This 
tunnel  has  penetrated  two  veins  overlying  the  Buck  Mountain,  and  a  large 
amount  of  coal  will  pass  through  these  openings,  which  start  from  the  sur- 
face. A  surface  railroad  has  been  built  to  connect  with  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  tracks.  A  large  boiler-house,  containing  six  boilers,  has  been  built 
in  a  central  location  between  slope  and  breaker  to  replace  boilers  which,  at 
present,  stand  at  the  breaker  and  at  the  slope. 

Ociicral  Remarks  ou  Accidents. 

The  total  number  of  fatal  accidents  does  not  vary  much  in  this  district. 
By  looking  at  the  reports  for  the  last  five  years,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  deaths  varies  from  forty-seven  to  thirty  eight,  making  an  aver- 
age loss  of  41.5  per  year. 

With  proper  regard  for  the  safety  of  lives  on  the  part  of  mine  manage- 
ment, and  especially  among  the  employes  themselves,  the  above  figures  should 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  I  hope  that  the  following  years  will  show  a  decrease 
of  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  this  district;  in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  result,  if  the  employer  and  employ^  will  make  an  effort  to  live  within 
the  limits  of  the  law,  as  its  provisions  are  very  general,  covering  most  all 
causes  of  accidents. 

Accidents  from  falls  of  different  kinds  are  the  most  numerous  this  year 
as  in  the  past,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  such  accidents 
has  been  greatly  reduced  in  this  district. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  percentage  was  from  sixty  to  seventy -five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  mimber  of  accidents.  During  the  year  1885,  nineteen  persons 
lost  their  lives  through  falls,  equal  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber.    Of  the  nineteen  lives  lost  in  this  district  through  falls,  fourteen  of 

the  victims  were  miners,  four  miners'  laborers,  and  one  driver.     Of  these 
10  Mines. 
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fourteen,  niae  came  to  their  deaths  by  not  taking  the  proper  care  of  them- 
selves while  engaged  at  their  dangerous  occupation. 

Of  the  four  laborers  that  were  killed  by  falls,  one  met  his  fate  through 
his  own  carelessness,  and  another  through  the  carelessness  of  the  miner. 
The  driver  lost  his  life  through  his  own  folly,  and  partly  through  a  miner's 
neglect. 

Of  the  seven  killed  by  mine  cars,  four  came  to  their  end  by  sheer  reck- 
lessness, which  is  charactei'istic  of  this  class  of  employes  in  and  about  coal 
mines. 

One  life  was  lost  through  an  explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas. 
This  accident  occurred  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  mine 
foreinan,  who  did  not  have  the  working- place  examined  and  reported  safe 
before  the  man  entered  his  breast.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict,  "that 
this  man  lost  his  life  through  the  gross  neglect  of  the  mine  foreman."  I 
have  returned  the  case  to  court,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 

The  three  lives  that  were  lost  through  premature  blasts  can  be  classed 
among  the  great  number  that  lose  their  lives  every  year  through  the  most 
daring  recklessness,  as  there  is  no  more  dangerous  and  risky  proceeding 
ever  tried  in  a  coal  mine  than  to  drive  in  a  tight  cartridge  with  the  butt 
end  of  a  drill. 

The  three  lives  that  were  lost  by  machinery  in  breakers  are  proof  that  no 
amount  of  fencing  in  of  the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery,  and  no  amount 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  management,  can  always  guard  the  employes 
from  danger,  unless  they  themselves  take  the  proper  precaution.  I  can 
here  certify  that  if  these  three  persons  had  used  ordinary  care  they  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  three  persons  who  lost  their  lives  through  boiler  explosions,  came  to 
their  deaths  through  the  incompetency,  or,  perhaps  what  is  still  worse, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  boiler  examiners,  who  perjured  themselves 
by  swearing  that  they  were  competent  to  examine  mine  boilers,  or  by  swear- 
ing that  the  boilers  were  examined  when  they  were  not.  The  jurors  in  each 
case  failed  to  point  out  the  guilty  party. 

After  this  review  of  the  causes  of  fatal  accidents,  I  feel  confident  in  say- 
ing that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  forty  two  lives  lost  in  this  district  last 
year  would  not  have  a  record  if  the  employes  had  cared  for  their  own 
safety  as  men  under  the  circumstances  should. 

Perhaps  if  the  managers  of  our  coal  mines  were  more  positive  in  their 
instructions  to  their  employes,  many  lives  would  have  been  saved.  If  I 
should  enumerate  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  non  fatal  accidents,  I  am 
confident  that  the  same  reasoning  and  proportions  would  hold  good. 

Fatal  Accldeuts  by  Falls. 

Accident  No.  1. — Daniel  and  Peter  Cambell,  Irish,  miners,  aged  re- 
spectively twenty-one  and  eighteen  years,  were  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  at 
Upper  Lehigh,  No.  5,  on  the  5th  day  of  January. 
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The  Cambells  were  brothers,  and  were  engaged  working  a  breast.  Al- 
though comparatively  young,  they  had  worked  one  breast  before.  This 
breast  had  a  very  bad  roof,  necessitating  many  props,  which  had  to  be  kept 
right  up  to  the  face  of  the  coal. 

In  my  examination  of  the  place  after  the  accident,  I  could  not  find  much 
fault  with  the  mode  of  propping,  yet  it  was  not  ecpial  to  the  propping  of 
old  and  experienced  miners,  or  the  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

These  young  men  were  hard  pushed  for  coal  to  keep  up  their  trips  ;  and 
to  do  that  they  had  gone  in  before  the  usual  time  that  morning,  as  a  miner 
in  the  next  breast  testified  that  at  about  seven  o'clock  he  heard  them  blast- 
ing a  shot.  Some  time  afterward,  the  driver  left  a  car  at  their  chute,  and 
called  on  them,  as  was  his  custom,  to  come  to  load  their  car.  When 
the  driver  came  back  for  the  car,  he  found  it  empty.  He  then  made 
inquiries  of  a  miner  named  Year  plot,  who  worked  near  them,  as  to 
why  the  Cambells  hadn't  loaded  their  car.  Vearplot  then  went  into  their 
place  to  find  out  the  cause  of  their  not  loading,  and  was  horror-stricken  to 
find  the  men  dead  under  large  pieces  of  slate.  After  hearing  the  evidence, 
and  also  closely  examining  the  place,  I  came  to  the  conchision  that  the 
blast  they  had  fired  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  must  have  dis- 
placed at  least  two  of  theii'  props,  and  while  in  the  act  of  replacing  them, 
the  slate  fell.  This  accident  should  be  a  warning  to  all  miners  not  to  at- 
tempt to  stand  props  which  have  been  knocked  out  by  a  blast  until  the 
place  has  settled,  been  examined,  and  found  safe. 

Accident  No.  4  — Patrick  Conyngham,  Irish,  miner,  aged  about  seventy- 
five  years,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  the  No.  6  stripping  at  Yorktown 
on  the  5th  day  of  January.  He  was  engaged  blasting  coal  for  the  Hunga- 
rians, and,  with  a  little  care  and  forethought,  could  have  done  the  work 
with  safety,  as  he  was  an  old  and  experienced  miner,  and  considered  a  good 
workman.  At  the  lime  of  the  accident  he  was  tamping  a  hole,  thus  shaking 
the  overhanging  coal,  when  a  large  piece  fell  from  a  height  of  about  five 
feet  and  struck  him  on  the  head,  fracturing  his  skull. 

Accident  No.  5. — Michael  Nash,  Italian,  miner,  aged  thirty-five  years, 
was  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  at  Laurel  Hill  in  the  Wharton  seam  on  the 
5th  day  of  January. 

Decease  1,  with  a  miner  named  Charles  Schraunn,  was  engaged  robbing 
pillars,  a  very  dangerous  work  at  best,  and  indeed  this  was  one  of  the 
safest  places  for  that  kind  of  work,  as  the  seam  is  thin,  being  only  about 
five  and  one  half  feet  in  thickness. 

These  men  had  succeeded  in  taking  out  the  pillars  to  the  gangway 
stumps,  and  at  that  place  had  put  up  a  large  number  of  props,  but  by  an 
oversight  on  their  part,  they  did  not  detect  a  loose  piece  that  hung  between 
two  props,  which  fell  and  knocked  out  several  props,  allowing  a  large  flake 
of  slate  to  fall  on  deceased  and  Schraunn,  injuring  the  latter  slightly. 

The  mine-foreman,  James  Durkin,  had  been  at  this  place  a  few  hours  prior 
to  the  accident,  and  saw  nothing  unusual,  but  warned  the  men  to  be  careful. 
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Accident  No.  12. — Micliael  Dougherty,  Irish,  miner,  aged  —  years,  was 
fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  clod  at  Yorktown,  No.  5,  on  the  15th  day  of 
February,  and  died  at  the  Bethlehem  hospital. 

Accident  No.  15. — Conrad  Deisenroth,  German,  miner,  aged  forty-two 
years,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  Hazleton,  No.  6,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  March.  Deceased  was  working  a  breast  in  the  Mammoth, 
and,  by  the  evidence  of  his  partner,  had  fired  a  blast,  and  returned  imme- 
diately to  see  what  the  results  were.  He  then  commenced  to  bar  down 
some  large  pieces  of  hanging  coal,  when  suddenly  a  large  mass  of  it  fell 
on  him. 

Deceased  was  very  injudicious  in  his  work  of  barring.  If  he  had  re- 
flected a  few  moments,  he  would  readily  have  seen  that  there  was  no  avenue 
of  escape  for  him  if  the  coal  fell. 

When  I  examined  the  place  the  following  day,  I  found  a  great  deal  of 
partly  loose  coal  hanging,  and  thought  that  no  sane  man  would  try  to  bar 
it  down,  when  he  could  put  a  blast  in  the  solid  and  bring  it  all  down  with 
the  other  coal.  I  must  say  that  had  deceased  taken  the  necessary  precau- 
tion, we  would  not  have  had  to  chronicle  this  terrible  accident. 

AcciDhNT  No.  16. — August  Whitebread,  German,  miner,  aged  thirty-four 
years,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  Eckley,  No.  5,  on  the  20th  day 
of  March,  and  died  on  the  25th. 

This  man  met  his  death  through  sheer  carelessness.  He  had  fired  a  blast 
and  went  right  back  and  commenced  to  bar  down  the  loose  coal,  when  sud- 
denly a  large  piece  fell,  which  struck  him  on  the  head,  fracturing  his  skull, 
from  the  effect  of  which  he  died  as  stated. 

Accident  No.  22. — Alexander  Campbell,  Irish,  miner,  aged  about  forty 
years,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  clod  in  the  Mammoth  seam,  at  Har- 
leigh,  on  the  22d  day  of  April. 

This  is  one  of  those  unforeseen  accidents  peculiar  to  coal-mining.  It 
could  not  have  been  guarded  against  by  any  person.  Deceased,  with  another 
man,  was  engaged  robbing  pillai's,  and  while  their  car  was  being  shifted 
by  the  driver,  it  ran  down  a  grade  and  got  off  the  track.  Deceased's  partner 
and  others  were  called  to  put  it  on  the  track.  While  thus  engaged,  a  large 
piece  of  clod  fell  from  the  top,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet,  killing  Camp- 
bell instantly,  while  the  other  men  had  a  narrow  escape  and  were  only  saved 
by  the  car  being  struck  first. 

This  is  a  peculiar  accident,  as  the  counter  gangway,  where  it  occurred, 
had  been  driven  for  several  years  across  old  breasts  that  had  been  worked 
out  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  roof  of  which  was  carefully  examined  and 
considered  safe  all  through.  A  good  proof  of  this  was  that  nothing  ever 
fell  on  this  road  during  the  years  it  had  been  in  use. 

When  I  examined  the  place  the  following  day,  everything  was  as  still  as 
usual,  yet  I  thought  that  this  fall  was  a  forerunner  of  somethiog  more  serious. 
I  inquired  of  the  mine  foreman,  Griffiths,  who  is  a  very  competent  man,  if 
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he  ha(\  noticed  any  sign  of  a  sqiieezo  in  that  part  of  the  mine.  He  an- 
swered ho  had  not.  We  went  through  a  large  portion  of  the  place  and 
examined  it  carefully  and  detected  nothing  wrong.  I  ordered  the  foreman 
to  watch  it  closely  and  report  if  he  found  any  indication  of  a  general 
squeeze.  In  three  days  he  notified  me  that  he  detected  the  indication  of 
a  squeeze.  I  went  over  again  and  satisfied  myself  that  a  general  squeeze 
was  coming.  I,  therefore,  ordered  all  the  men  to  be  taken  out  from  that 
section  of  the  mine.  From  that  day  for  nearly  four  weeks  the  place  worked 
and  finally  closed  in  affecting  the  whole  strata  to  the  surface  for  four  or 
five  acres.  This  is  the  first  fatal  accident  in  this  seam  from  falls  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  I  think  the  management  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
care  they  have  taket  of  their  men. 

I  must  also  say  that  the  old  miners  of  Harleigh  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  dangerous  work  of  robbing  pillars,  which  has  been  nearly  the  only 
work  done  in  the  Mammoth  since  the  large  cave-in  of  1877,  when  two  men 
lost  their  lives,  whose  bodies  are  still  in  the  mine. 

Accident  No.  23. — Hugh  L.  Jones,  Welsh,  laborer,  aged  twenty- seven 
years,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  the  face  of  a  gangway  in 
the  No.  2  sloi)e  of  I"pj)er  Lehigh,  on  the  23d  day  of  May. 

This  is  another  accident  that  possibly  the  best  care  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  miner  could  not  have  prevented.  The  place  where  Jones 
was  killed  would  generally  be  termed  very  safe.  The  coal  is  strong,  the 
roof  good,  and  place  only  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  an  angle  of  10°. 

The  miner  had  taken  a  row  of  opening  shots  from  the  lower  tier  of  coal, 
and  while  the  laboi'ers  were  loading  a  car,  the  miner  was  drilling  a  hole 
on  the  upper  side,  expecting  to  knock  down  several  cars  of  coal  with  it. 
While  they  were  all  busily  engaged,  a  large  piece  of  coal,  weighing  about 
eight  tons,  toppled  over,  killing  deceased  iilstantly,  and  also  came  near 
killing  the  miner  and  the  other  laborer. 

This  accident  was  caused  by  a  smooth  slip  i-unning  through  the  coal  at 
right  angle  with  the  gangway,  which  could  not  have  been  detected  by  the 
miner  as  about  six  feet  of  coal  intervened;  thus,  after  the  bottom  coal  was 
taken  out,  there  was  no  support  for  the  top. 

Accident  No.  24. — Josiah  131ackwell,  English,  laborer,  aged  twenty-four 
years,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  from  a  pillar  at  No.  5,  Stockton,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  June. 

Several  months  prior  to  this  accident  an  extensive  squeeze  had  taken 
place  in  this  slope,  closing  several  gangAvays,  and  partly  closing  the  gang- 
way where  deceased  met  his  death. 

Blackwell  and  a  miner  named  James  McGee  were  sent  to  load  up  the 
loose  coal  in  this  gangway,  with  instructions  to  take  down  all  loose  pieces 
as  they  advanced.  Afterward  the  timbering  needed  was  put  in  by  the 
night  gang. 

Ordinarily,  in  strong  coal,  that  practice  might  be  safe,  but  in  this  place 
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the  men  loading  the  coal  should  have  been  competent  enough  to  do  the 
necessary  timbering  so  they  could  make  the  place  safe  as  they  went  on. 

The  foreman  had  visited  this  place  twice  that  day  before  the  accident, 
and  pronounced  the  place  safe,  but  he  must  have  erred  in  judgment  as  the 
sequel  proves;  because  when  Blackwell  and  McGee  were  loading  a  car,  a 
large  piece  of  coal  slid  from  the  side,  pinning  Blackwell  against  the  car 
with  result  as  stated. 

Accident  No.  25, — Jacob  Ulshafer,  Germi,n,  miner,  aged  fifty-three  years, 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  a  rock  boulder  at  Derringer,  in  the  Buck 
Mountain  seam,  on  the  25th  day  of  June. 

James  Slusser,  the  boss  timberman,  testified  that  he  called  at  deceased's 
breast  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  accident,  and  saw  that  deceased  had 
blasted  down  his  top  coal.  He  told  him  to  clear  a  place  for  a  few  props  as 
he  thought  the  place  was  in  need  of  them.  Deceased  complied  with  the  request- 

The  timbermen  went  there  this  fatal  morning  and  dug  holes  for  two  props. 
They  then  went  down  to  gangway  to  cut  them.  When  they  returned 
with  the  j^rops,  they  found  that  a  large  piece  of  rock  had  fallen.  They 
looked  for  deceased,  who  was  sitting  at  the  face  of  his  breast  a  few  minutes 
previous,  and  found  him  dead  under  the  fallen  mass. 

Why  he  went  there  no  person  could  testify,  as  he  was  all  alone  when  the 
timbermen  left  him.  He  had  no  business  whatever  to  be  at  the  place  where 
he  was  killed,  as  all  the  propping  is  done  here  by  company  men,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  of  the  mines  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

Accident  No.  27. — Patrick  McGlynn,  Irish,  miner,  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  fall  of  coal  at  No.  3,  Ebervale,  on  the  27th  day  of  August.  De- 
ceased, Bernard  Mulherrin,  and  John  Brislin,  three  practical  miners, 
were  engaged  robbing  pillars  in  the  secon^.  lift  gangway  of  No.  3,  and  had 
been  at  this  work  for  about  one  year.  In  my  examination,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  good,  practical  miners,  as  up  to  that  time  they 
had  done  their  work  well  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  with 
safety  to  themselves. 

As  they  were  three  miners  working  together,  they  did  the  blasting  al- 
ternately, one  doing  the  blasting  while  the  other  two  did  the  loading;  and 
the  man  doing  the  blasting  usually  looked  after  the  safety  of  the  place, 
the  other  two  men  trusting  to  his  judgment. 

The  day  of  the  accident,  McGlynn  did  the  mining,  and  after  firing  a 
blast,  (the  only  one  during  the  day,)  he  went  back.  It  was  supposed  by  his 
partners  that  he  had  examined  the  place,  as  he  came  back  to  them  and  re- 
ported the  place  safe. 

Mr.  Nesbitt,  the  mine  foreman,  visited  the  place  a  few  hours  prior  to  the 
accident,  and  called  the  men's  attention  to  the  top  bench,  as  he  thought  it 
did  not  look  very  safe.     Deceased  answered  by  saying  "  It  is  perfectly  safe,' 
as  he  had  examined  it  himself.     The  mine  foreman   took  his  Avord  for  it 
as  it  could  not  be  examined  without  a  ladder. 
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Bernavtl  Mnlhorrin  corroborated  tlie  testimony  of  the  mine  foreman,  and 
said  further  that  McGlynn  was  one  of  the  most  competent  miners  in  El)er- 
\a\o,  and  when  McGlynn  reported  a  place  safe,  he  never  troubled  himself 
about  it. 

It  is  very  evident  to  my  mind  that  had  McGlynn  made  the  necessary  ex- 
amination he  would  have  found  that  the  top  bench  was  not  safe.  It  is  a  rare 
thiii<i^  to  have  any  of  these  benches  safe,  and  they  should  be  always  taken 
down  and  not  left  hanging. 

The  bench  that  fell  was  about  two  and  one  half  feet  in  thickness.  About 
five  tons  of  it  fell  without  any  warning,  killing  McGlynn,  smashing  the 
car  and  tools,  and  came  nearly  killing  the  other  two  men  that  were  load- 
ing. 

Accident  No.  33. — Anthony  Berfcrie,  Austrian,  miner,  aged  thirty-five 
years,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  clod,  in  the  Wharton  seam,  at  Beaver 
Meadow,  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  and  died  the  following  day  at  the 
Drifton  hospital.  In  investigating  the  cause  of  this  accident,  I  found  that 
deceased  was  working  a  breast  in  very  hard  coal,  to  all  appearances  per- 
fectly safe.  Some  time  previous  to  the  accident  he  had  commenced  to  mine 
his  top  coal  first,  as  the  bottom  coal  was  sticking.  Above  the  top  coal, 
which  was  about  five  and  one  half  feet  in  thickness,  a  black  slate  about  six 
inches  thick  was  found,  which  generally  came  down  with  the  blasts;  but  the 
day  of  the  accident  the  blast  did  not  throw  out  the  coal,  when  deceased  at 
once  commenced  to  loosen  it  with  his  drill.  While  thus  engaged  this  thin 
bench  of  slate  fell  on  him,  injuring  him  internally. 

I  am  in  duty  bound  to  say  that  deceased  was  not  a  miner  only  in  name, 
and  his  working-place  would  convince  any  competent  judge  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

Accident  No.  34. — John  McGrath.  Irish,  miner,  aged  thirty-seven  years, 
was  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate,  which  knocked  him  down  an  old  breast  in  the 
Wharton,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  No.  4,  on  the  25th  day  of  September. 

As  this  was  a  peculiar  accident,  I  will  explain  it  by  saying  that  deceased 
had  di'iven  a  piece  of  counter  gangway  from  breast  No.  20  to  a  point  op- 
posite breast  No.  22.  Breast  No.  22  had  an  average  pitch  of  about  seventy 
degrees,  which  terminated  very  abruptly  in  a  flat.  To  get  the  coal  from 
this  flat  the  counter  gangway  was  opened.  Deceased  knocked  a  small  hole 
into  breast  No.  22,  through  which  the  coal  was  to  be  dumped,  so  it  could 
be  loaded  with  the  general  mine  cars  on  the  main  gangway. 

When  McGrath  had  driven  the  hole  into  breast  No.  22,  the  foreman 
ordered  him  to  open  a  breast  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  to  secure  the 
place  by  propping  it  as  soon  as  he  had  made  place  for  props.  Deceased 
commenced  to  open  the  breast  the  day  the  foreman  had  been  there,  and 
between  him  and  the  laborer  they  fired  about  ten  blasts  that  day.  The  coal 
slid  readily  through  the  opening  into  the  breast  below.  By  the  ten  blasts 
he  opened  the  breast  to  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  feet. 
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By  the  testimony  of  his  laborer,  deceased  and  himself  went  in  early 
this  fatal  morning,  with  the  sole  intention  of  making  room  for  the  props 
and  putting  them  in  place.  When  they  reached  their  working- place,  de- 
ceased examined  it  and  found  pieces  of  slate  hanging.  He  took  his  drill 
and  pried  them  down,  saying  to  his  laborer  that  everything  was  safe,  and 
that  he  should  help  him  to  roll  the  large  flakes  of  slate  away,  so  they  would 
not  slide  into  the  breast  among  the  coal.  While  engaged  at  this  work  a 
large  piece  of  slate  fell,  knocking  the  laborer  toward  the  face,  and  the 
miner  through  the  opening  into  the  breast,  when  he  fell  to  the  battery,  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  feet.     He  was  taken  out  dead. 

After  looking  at  the  place  and  hearing  the  evidence  in  the  case,  I  must 
say  that  John  McGrath  came  to  his  death  by  neglecting  to  put  in  the 
necessary  props  in  time.  If  McGrath  had  had  a  few  props  put  in  the  day 
previous  to  the  accident,  the  place  would  have  been  safe  to  work  in. 

Accident  No.  35. — Samuel  Carlin,  English,  miner,  aged  forty  years,  was 
killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  from  a  pillar,  at  Hazleton,  No.  8,  on  the  26th 
day  of  September. 

Samuel  Carlin  and  Frank  Burns  were  working  in  an  old  breast  which 
was  abandoned  twenty  years  ago.  This  breast  had  been  worked  on  the  top 
of  the  slate,  leaving  in  the  four  feet,  which,  in  this  breast,  proved  to  be 
about  seven  feet  in  thickness.  These  two  men  worked  this  place  up  suc- 
cessfully for  sixty  yards,  where  the  face  of  the  old  breast  ended.  Here 
they  commenced  to  mine  from  the  solid.  After  going  in  about  fifteen  feet 
they  took  down  the  benches,  but  were  not  careful  to  trim  the  sides  down. 
While  loading  a  buggy,  a  piece  of  the  top  bench  fell  and  struck  Carlin  as 
stated.  I  found  that  the  mine  foreman  had  been  in  this  place  a  few  hours 
prior  to  the  accident,  and  he  at  that  time  saw  nothing  wrong.  The  last 
blast  was  fired  after  he  left,  and  from  this  blast  the  danger  came. 

Accident  No.  36. — John  Lannon,  Irish,  laborer,  aged  twenty-four  years, 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  the  poorman  at  Lattimer,  No.  3,  on  the 
1st  day  of  October. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  fault  of  this  accident  cannot  be  attributed 
to  John  Lannon.  Deceased  was  laboring  in  a  flat  breast  for  a  man  by  the 
name  of  David  Weber,  who  gave  the  following  testimony: 

"  I  commenced  this  breast  in  September,  1883.  I  finished  blasting  my 
top  coal  about  three  months  ago,  and  at  that  time  I  trimmed  every  loose 
piece  down,  and  can  certify  that  the  poorman  was  solid  then.  During  that 
time  we  were  loading  out  the  loose  coal,  and  had  commenced  to  blast  in  the 
solid  a  few  days  previous  to  the  accident.  I  commenced  by  blasting  out 
the  two- foot.  A  blast  in  that  brought  down  the  seven-foot,  as  a  slip  ran 
from  the  two  thi'ough  the  seven  and  poorman.  I  didn't  know  at  the  time 
that  the  slip  went  through  the  poorman,  or  I  would  have  kept  the  laborer 
back." 

In    answer  to  my  question,  "  Why  didn't  he  open  in  the  bottom  coal 
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first?"  he  said,  "that  a  jMleof  coal  was  in  the  way,  and  that  he  was  anxious 
to  see  how  it  would  do  to  take  the  two  and  seven- foot  first." 

The  mine  foreman  testified  that  when  the  top  coal  was  blasted  down,  ho 
went  up  on  the  coal  and  examined  the  roof  and  found  everything  safe,  as 
the  miner  had  testified.  He  admitted  allowing  the  miner  to  take  a  cutout 
of  the  two  and  seven- foot,  then  he  should  trim  all  the  loose  pieces  and  com- 
mence again  in  the  bottom.  The  foreman  and  miner  erred  in  judgment 
by  working  the  top  coal  first,  as  these  blasts  had  the  tendency  to  loosen  the 
poorman  above. 

Michael  Morachi,  Hungarian,  laborer,  aged  thirty  years,  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  B  seam,  in  the  Slant,  at  Drifton,  on  the  21st 
day  of  October. 

Deceased  was  laboring  with  an  old  practical  miner,  who  was  rol)bing 
gangway  stumps,  a  safe  work  at  this  place,  if  the  miner  had'  taken  the 
proper  precaution.  The  miner  testified  that  he  had  fired  a  blast  in  the  after- 
noon previous  to  the  accident,  went  back,  made  the  usual  examination,  and 
found  the  place  safe.  He  then  Avent  home.  The  morning  of  the  accident 
they  went  to  work  and  loaded  two  cars.  While  deceased  and  minerwere 
shoveling  some  coal  toward  the  track,  a  piece  of  coal  fell,  killing  Morachi, 
and  came  near  killing  the  miner. 

The  day  following  I  examined  the  place,  which  had  been  idl^  since  the 
accident.  I  found  the  place  in  a  dangerous  condition ;  two  or  three  car- 
loads of  coal  on  the  eve  of  dropping.  I  reprimanded  the  miner  severely 
for  his  recklessness,  though  he  insisted  that  he  had  examined  the  place  the 
morning  of  the  accident,  and  thought  it  safe  enough,  or  ho  wouldn't  risk 
himself  or  laborer.  If  he  had  examined  the  place,  I  must  say  that  his 
judgment  was  very  poor.     The  miner  was  suspended  for  several  weeks. 

Accident  No.  89. — James  Metzgo,  Hungarian,  laborer,  aged  twenty 
years,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  the  Yorktown  stripping,  on  the  24th 
day  of  November.  He  came  to  his  death  by  attending  to  other  people's 
business.  The  miner  called  on  the  Hungarians  to  move  back,  as  the  top 
was  working.  One  of  the  drivers  called  out  that  some  couplings  would  be 
buried.  Deceased  jumped  to  get  the  couplings  and  was  caught  by  the  fall- 
ing coal. 

Fatal  Accidents  by  I>Iliic  Cars. 

Accident  No.  3. — Peter  McCue,  Irish,  helper,  aged  fourteen  years,  was 
killed  by  a  runaway  car  on  an  inside  plane  at  Eckley,  No.  2,  on  the  2d  day 
of  January. 

Deceased  was  a  helper  to  a  driver  who  was  taking  the  coal  fi"om  the  top 
of  an  inside  slope  to  the  bottom  of  this  plane,  when  it  was  hoisted  to  the 
apex,  and  lowered  down  the  other  side.  While  a  car  was  being  hoisted, 
the  rope  broke,  letting  the  car  dash  down  the  grade  of  about  forty-six  de- 
grees, striking  deceased  and  killing  him  instantly. 

James  Long,  the  inside  foreman,  testified  that  a  few  minutes  prior  to  the 
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accident,  he  had  met  deceased  and  driver  going  in  with  an  empty  trip.  He 
(Long)  then  went  back  to  the  foot  of  the  plane,  and  had  been  there  but  a 
short  time,  when  he  heard  a  noise  up  the  plane.  He  called  "  get  out  of  the 
way;"  after  this  warning  he  saw  deceased  coming  toward  him,  and  he  was 
then  struck. 

If  the  proper  examination  of  the  rope  had  been  made  as  our  present  law 
demands,  this  accident  would  not  have  occurred. 

The  rope  was  an  old  one  and  full  of  defects,  and  really  unfit  for  use. 
Yet  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was,  "that  Peter  McCue  came  to  his 
death  by  being  away  from  his  work." 

Accident  No.  8. — Michael  Kochman,  Hungarian,  laborer,  aged  twenty- 
three  years,  was  fatally  injured  by  railroad  cars  at  Eckley,  No.  5,  breaker, 
on  the  IGth  day  of  January. 

Deceased  was  one  of  the  loaders  at  this  breaker.  His  partner  having 
gone  for  empty  cars,  deceased  saw  them  coming,  and  attempted  to  jump  on, 
but  failed,  stumbled,  and  was  caught  between  the  cars  and  lump  coal  plat- 
form. 

This  is  one  of  the  accidents  concerning  which  no  person  is  guilty  of  any 
neglect  except  the  sufferer  himself,  who  has  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life. 

Accident  No.  14. — August  Mosenti,  Austrian,  laborer,  aged  about  twen- 
ty-nine years,  was  fatally  injured  by  falling  out  of  a  car,  while  being  hoisted 
out  of  a  slope  at  Gowen,  on  the  4th  day  of-  March.  He  died  the  following 
day  at  the  Drifton  hospital. 

This  is  a  peculiar  accident,  and  could  not  have  been  guarded  against  by 
any  party  but  the  victim.  He  was  alone  in  the  car,  and  if  he  had  taken 
care  of  himself  would  have  been  landed  safely  on  the  top.  The  bottom 
man  testified  that  he  must  have  fallen  when  the  car  was  about  half-way  up, 
and  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 

Accident  No.  2. — Joseph  Samuels,  American,  helper,  aged  thirteen  years, 
was  fatally  injured  by  falling  under  an  empty  mine  car  at  Harleigh,  on  the 
11th  day  of  April,  and  died  in  about  five  hours. 

Deceased  was  a  helper  to  a  driver  named  Cooney,  and  was  instructed  by 
the  foreman  to  ride  on  the  rear  end  of  the  last  car,  as  the  cars  are  some- 
times uncoupled  on  account  of  the  uneven  grade. 

This  time  he  was  riding  inside  of  the  last  car.  The  driver  dropped  his 
whip,  and  called  on  Samuels  to  pick  it  up,  thinking  the  boy  was  riding  on 
the  bumper.  The  boy,  instead  of  getting  off  the  car  at  the  rear  end,  went 
over  the  side  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  more  than  eighteen  inches  of 
space  between  rail  and  rib,  while  on  the  other  side  there  are  four  feet.  The 
boy  somehow  slipped  and  fell,  and  the  v/heels  of  the  car  went  over  him. 

There  was  no  excuse  whatever  for  this  boy  to  lose  his  life  in  this  place, 
as  the  gangway  was  wide  and  high,  and  no  refuse  whatever  on  the  sides. 

Accident  No.  21. — Harry  Price,  American,  helper,  aged  eighteen  years, 
was  fatally  injured  by  mine  cars  at  No.  2,  Stockton,  on  the  17th  day  of  April. 
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This  young  man  was  helping  his  brother,  who  was  driving  a  team.  As 
was  his  custom,  he  rode  in  on  an  empty  trip,  the  driver  stoi)ping  at  the 
first  breast  so  that  the  helper  could  uncouple  the  last  car.  While  getting 
out  of  the  car.  the  mules  for  some  reason  started  suddenly,  and  deceased 
was  caught  between  the  top  rail  and  a  collar  which  was  lower  than  the 
others.  The  cars  at  this  slope  are  five  feet  high  from  the  rail,  and  this  col- 
lar was  only  five  feet  six  inches  from  rail,  and  through  this  space  of  six 
inches  deceased  was  pulled.  Justice  prompts  me  to  say  that  generally 
there  is  sufficient  height  in  this  gangwav,  but  the  nature  of  the  coal  causes 
the  timbers  to  sink,  so  the  gangway  is  continually  being  re-timbered.  Yet 
after  all  the  effort,  there  are  numbers  of  collars  less  than  six  feet  from  rail. 

Accident  No  24. — Stephen  Patch,  English,  driver,  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  found  dead  on  the  track  in  the  west  gangway  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  No. 
1,  on  the  IDth  day  of  June. 

Deceased  was  driving  on  the  night  shift,  and  while  taking  a  trip  of  cars 
toward  the  foot  of  the  slope  he  must  have  fallen,  the  cars  going  over  his 
body.     How  he  came  to  get  under  the  cars  is  unknown. 

Where  deceased  got  under  the  cars  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  mark  of  his 
body  on  the  gangway  road.  I  failed  to  discover  anything  wrong  with  the 
gangway,  as  it  was  of  good  width  and  free  from  obstructions. 

Accident  No.  42.  —  Joseph  Brusky,  Hungarian,  driver,  aged  nineteen 
years,  was  fatally  injured  by  mine  cars,  at  Yorktown,  No.  (),  stripping,  on 
the  29th  day  of  December,  and  died  the  following  night. 

Deceased  was  engaged  driving  empty  cars  from  the  main  road  into  the 
several  roads  in  the  stripping.  The  empty  cars  were  taken  to  these  several 
stations  by  a  locomotive  The  day  of  the  accident,  the  locomotive  was 
longer  than  usual  in  making  the  trip.  The  foreman,  Thomas  Davis,  went 
down  to  the  main  gangway  to  see  what  was  causing  the  delay.  Before 
going,  however,  he  ordered  the  runners  not  to  run  down  the  loaded  cars 
until  the  locomotive  came,  when  he  would  notify  them  to  run  the  cars  down. 
In  a  little  while  deceased  came,  and  told  the  runner  that  they  should  run 
down  the  loaded  cars.  They  answered  by  telling  him  what  the  foreman 
had  ordered.  He  answered  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  that  they 
should  run  the  cars  down.  He  then  went  toward  the  main  gangway;  he 
had  just  reached  that  puint,  when  the  locomotive  with  empty  cars  was  com- 
ing in.  That  instant  the  loaded  cars  came  down  the  grade,  crushing  into 
the  empty  cars  behind  the  locomotive  with  said  sad  result. 

Foreman  Davis  and  the  party  on  the  locomotive  had  a  very  narrow  es- 
cape. Why  deceased  should  have  ordered  the  runners  to  run  down  the  cars 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

Premature  Blasts, 

Accident  No.  27. — Barthol  Salazer,  Austrian,  miner,  aged  twenty- eight 
years,  was  fatally  injured,  at  Derringer,  by  a  premature  blast,  and  died  on 
the  same  day  at  the  Drifton   hospital.     Deceased  had  prepared  a  blast. 
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lighted  the  match,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  waited  about  ten 
minutes,  if  the  testimony  given  by  an  eye-witness  is  correct,  for  the  blast 
to  explode;  finding  it  wouldn't  explode,  he  thought  that  the  match  had 
extinguished,  and  went  back  to  relight  it;  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
hole  the  blast  exploded  with  said  result. 

Accident  No.  37. — Michael  Lludner,  Hungarian,  miner,  aged  twenty- 
eight  years,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  premature  blast,  at  EcMey,  No.  5,  on 
the  10th  day  of  October,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 

Deceased  had  drilled  a  hole,  made  a  cartridge,  and  endeavored  to  push 
it  into  the  hole.  For  one  of  two  reasons — the  hole  not  being  round  or  the 
cartridge  too  large — it  became  fastened  in  the  hole.  Deceased  took  the  butt 
end  of  his  drill  to  drive  it  in,  and  while  thus  driving,  the  powder  ignited 
with  terrific  force,  hurling  Lludner  against  an  adjoining  pillar,  mangling 
him  terribly. 

This  was  an  accident  where  the  victim  paid  the  extreme  penalty  for  his 
rashness.  Ramming  a  tight  cartridge  into  a  hole  is.  a  plain  violation  of 
the  mine  law.  Every  man  caught  doing  this  rash  act  should  be  discharged 
at  once,  as  he  is  not  only  risking  his  own  life,  but  those  of  others- 
Happily,  in  this  instance,  no  person  was  injured  except  the  violator  of  the 
law. 

Accident  No.  40. — James  O'Donnel,  Irish,  miner,  aged  thirty- six  years, 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  premature  blast,  at  Drifton,  No.  1,  on  the  11th 
day  of  December. 

This  man  was  working  a  breast  in  very  thin  coal.  He  was  considered  a 
good  and  intelligent  workman.  Deceased  had  partly  drilled  a  hole  and 
ordered  his  Hungarian  laborer  to  finish  it  while  he  would  go  and  make  a 
cartridge.  The  hole  was  finished,  the  miner  brought  back  the  cartridge 
and  put  it  in  the  hole,  where  it  got  fastened  so  that  he  could  neither  pull 
it  out,  without  breaking  the  cartridge,  or  push  it  in.  While  in  this  dilemma 
he  thought  of  the  fatal  drill,  took  hold  of  it  to  push  the  cartridge  in,  and 
while  thus  striking  the  cartridge  with  the  butt  end  of  his  drill,  the  powder 
exploded  with  said  sad  result. 

Miners  should  never  push  in  a  tight  cartridge,  as  it  is  very  easy  at  first 
to  take  the  cartridge  out;  then  they  should  use  the  butt  end  of  the  drill  to 
make  the  hole  round.  If  that  is  not  sufficient,  they  should  make  a  smaller 
cartridge.  The  ramming  of  a  tight  cartridge  is  the  most  risky  and  reck- 
less act  a  miner  can  ever  be  guilty  of. 

The  laborer  here  was  slightly  injured.  The  evidence  in  the  case  was 
gotten  from,  him,  as  he  was  the  only  eye-witness  of  the  disaster. 

Explosion  of  Carl>iiretec1  Hydrogen  Gas. 

Accident  No.  29. — Thomas  Denneny,  Irish,  miner,  aged  thirty  eight 
years,  was  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  at  Eckley,  No.  5,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  day  of  August,  and  died  the  following  morning. 
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There  were  two  breasts  being  opened  at  this  place,  one  by  William  Au- 
brey, and  tl.e  other  by  Denneny  and  brother.  Aubrey's  breast  was  up  from 
the  gangway  a  distance  of  about  tbirty-threo  feet,  and  deceased's  breast 
was  up  only  about  twenty  eight  feet  from  the  gangway.  They  were  opened 
about  ten  feet  wide  at  the  gangway,  and  widened  to  about  thirty  feet,  at  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  feet  from  it.  The  coal  at  this  point  was  greatly 
confused,  overlapping,  and  making  double  thickness.  The  miners,  there- 
fore, had  to  make  their  own  pitch  for  the  coal  to  run  until  they  reached  a 
point  where  the  coal  was  regular.  It  was  a  very  desirable  place  to  work, 
as  a  few  shots  during  a  day  were  all  that  were  necessary. 

I  passed  this  place  on  the  11th  day  of  this  same  month,  al)out  the 
time  Denneny  and  i\.ubrey  were  just  starting;  saw  no  trace  of  any  gas,  and 
found  plenty  of  air  in  the  gangway,  which  was  to  be  turned  up  as  soon  as 
the  first  cross-cut  was  driven. 

The  day  of  the  accident,  deceased  and  brother  went  to  work  as  usual, 
without  thinking  of  the  danger  that  was  lurking  in  their  working-place. 
Deceased  started  first,  his  brother  following  him  about  ten  feet  behind. 
"When  within  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  face,  deceased's  lamp 
came  in  contact  with  the  gas,  when  a  terrible  explosion  took  place,  burning 
deceased  fatally  and  his  brother  serioitsly. 

I  made  an  examination  of  the  place  and  found  about  fourteen  feet  of 
gas  in  the  breast.  I  ordered  the  men  in  the  vicinity  away  and  the  gas  re- 
moved that  night  or  before  any  of  the  men  were  allowed  to  work  near  that 
breast. 

I  questioned  the  foreman  closely  about  the  accident.  He  said  that  he 
had  no  fire- boss,  having  dispensed  with  him  several  months  before  the  ac- 
cident took  place,  as  the  fire  boss  he  had,  had  not  found  any  gas  in  the 
mine  for  several  months.  He  also  said  that  he  never  dreamt  of  finding  gas 
at  this  place,  as  Denneny  was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  gangway;  but  if 
he  had  anticipated  any  gas,  that  he  would  have  turned  the  air  up  to  the 
face.  He  said  that  he  was  with  Denneny  and  Aubrey  the  day  before  the 
accident,  questioned  them  about  the  ventilation,  both  answering  that  they 
had  good  air.  Yet  he  ordered  Aubrey  to  drive  a  cross-cut  at  a  point  thirty 
feet  from  gangway,  so  that  it  would  come  out  about  the  face  of  Denneny's 
breast. 

Some  time  in  October,  1884,  I  was  at  this  mine  and  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  place  where  Denneny  was  burned,  where  I  found  gas  for  the  first  time 
in  Eckley.  I  informed  the  foreman  that  the  law  required  a  daily  examina- 
tion of  these  places  before  the  men  were  allowed  to  go  to  work.  He 
promised  to  employ  a  fire-boss  for  that  purpose.  The  man  he  then  em- 
ployed was  the  man  he  suspended  a  few  months  prior  to  the  accident.  I 
called  an  inquest,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  Thomas  Denneny 
came  to  his  death  through  the  gross  neglect  of  Peter  Pitt,  the  mine  fore- 
man. 
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Fatal  Accltlents  from  Falling  Into  Slope  and  Breast. 

Accident  No  11. — John  McTaggart,  Scotch,  miae-foreman,  was  in- 
staatly  killed  by  falling  into  No.  8  slope  at  Jeansville,  on  the  16th  day  of 
February.  McTaggart,  with  four  other  men,  was  engaged  in  laying  rails 
on  said  slope,  which  has  an  average  pitch  of  about  40°.  Deceased  and 
Superintendent  MacFarlane  decided  that  the  safest  way  to  do  this  work 
was  to  commence  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  changing  the  rails  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  work  was  done  successfully  for  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  The  morning  of  the  accident  they  were  taking  up  one  of  the  old 
rails,  when  the  sills  slipped  from  under  them,  carrying  all  the  men  down 
about  sixteen  feet,  when  they  all  grappled  something  and  caught  them- 
selves, except  McTaggart,  who  rolled  to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  yards.  I  called  the  superintendent's  attention  to  the 
unsafe  way  they  had  been  working.  He  explained  that  they  commenced 
on  top  as  it  was  considered  safer,  because  the  water  that  was  continually 
trickling  down  the  slope  woiild  loosen  small  pieces  of  coal  and  slate,  which 
would  roll  down,  injuring  the  men  at  work.  In  my  view  the  argument 
was  not  worthy  of  attention,  but  I  replied  that  the  only  safe  way  was  to 
commence  at  the  bottom,  which  is  the  universal  custom  at  other  collieries. 
I  instructed  the  superintendent  that  if  he  insisted  on  continuing  in  the 
way  they  had  been  working,  that  a  battery  should  be  kej)t  constantly  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  place  the  men  would  be 
working,  or  even  nearer  than  that  if  the  length  of  rails  would  permit. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  McTaggart  lost  his  life  through  an  error  in  judgment 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  superintendent. 

Accident  No.  28. — George  Ferko,  Austrian,  roadman,  aged  twenty-one 
years,  was  killed  by  falling  down  a  traveling- way  at  Driftou,  No.  2,  on  the 
1st  day  of  August.  Ferko,  with  several  other  men,  was  going  to  work  on 
the  night  shift,  deceased  leading  down  the  man-way,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  man-ways  in  the  coal  fields.  For  some  reason,  when  nearing  the  first 
lift,  he  stepped  over  the  railing,  and  into  the  slope,  when  he  fell  down 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Why  deceased  stepped  into  the  slope, 
I  was  unable  to  find  out,  as  certainly  there  was  no  reason  for  it. 

Accident  No.  30. — Evan  Owens,  Welsh,  miner,  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
was  drowned  by  falling  into  an  old  breast  at  Tresckow,  No.  9,  Lehigh 
and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  on  the  13th  day  of  August.  Evan 
Owens  and  son  were  driving  what  is  called  a  counter-gangway  across  the 
faces  of  old  chambers  which  were  driven  up  from  Slope  No.  2.  No.  2  had 
been  worked  out  and  abandoned  about  nine  years  previous,  and  allowed  to 
fill  with  water  to  a  point  near  where  the  counter  was  crossing.  The  cham- 
bers from  No.  2  were  driven  about  seven  yards  wide,  as  the  roof  was  very 
poor.  Where  the  accident  happened,  the  pitch  of  the  seam  was  about  45°. 
To  cross  these  old  breasts,  a  row  of  strong  props  was  put  below  the  level 
of  the  gangway,  and  lagged  closely  to  hold  the  coal  from  going  to  the 
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water  below.  Whou  a  breast  would  bo  crossed,  louj^  stringers  were  put  in 
from  pillar  to  ]iillar,  on  the  top  of  which  sills  and  rails  were  put  in  place, 
so  the  next  pillar  could  be  pierced  to  the  next  breast,  when  the  same  oper- 
ation would  be  performed.  The  night  before  the  accident,  young  Owen 
put  a  shot  in  the  top  slafe,  which  loosened  three  of  the  props  they  had  put 
in;  nevertheless,  he  went  homo  without  knowing  anything  was  wrong. 
The  next  morning,  deceased  and  laborer  went  to  work.  Being  a  good 
miner,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  props  were  loosened.  He  ordered  the 
laborer  to  load  the  loose  coal,  while  he  would  go  to  the  surface  for  new  props, 
as  those  in  place  were  now  too  short,  and  could  not  bo  fattened.  After  de- 
ceased had  gone  out,  the  mine- foreman,  Owen  Evans,  came  in.  He  also 
found  that  the  props  were  very  unsafe,  and  at  once  asked  for  the  miner. 
The  laborer  informed  him  that  he  had  gone  for  props.  The  foreman  went 
out  after  him,  and  found  him  cutting  props.  The  foreman  tried  to  impress 
upon  him  the  danger  there  would  be  in  changing  the  props,  and  told  him 
to  be  very  careful  in  going  down  with  the  ro[)e.  Owens  answered  that 
he  would  make  the  place  safe.  The  timbers  were  sent  down,  and  deceased 
and  son  went  down.  After  reaching  the  face  of  the  gangway,  they  found 
that  the  coal  car  had  not  been  taken  out.  In  a  few  minutes  the  driver  and 
the  mule  came  for  the  car;  deceased,  son,  and  laborer  went  inside  between 
the  car  and  the  face  and  stood  on  the  loose  props,  which  dropped  from  under 
their  feet,  precipitating  the  three  into  the  water  below.  The  driver  at  once 
gave  an  alarm,  and  in  a  few  miniites  the  di'iver-boss  came  and  rescued 
young  Owens  and  the  laborer.  The  deceased,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  did  not 
come  to  the  surface.  An  effort  was  made  to  grapple  for  the  body,  but  the 
condition  of  the  roof  where  the  props  fell  was  such  as  to  make  it  unsafe 
for  the  men  grappling.  After  examining  the  place  and  its  surroundings,  I 
ordered  the  foreman  to  have  the  place  made  secure  by  timbering  as  far 
down  as  the  water,  which  was  about  eighteen  feet  below,  then  erect  a 
swimming  platform  on  the  water,  and  fi'om  that  to  grapple  for  the  body. 
Grappling  was  kept  up  at  intervals  for  several  days,  but  the  body  could 
not  be  found. 

After  a  consultation  with  the  resident  engineer  of  the  company,  we 
agreed  that  the  only  way  to  find  the  body  was  to  have  the  water  pumped 
out  of  the  old  workings  below.  To  do  this  work  successfully,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  erect  an  engine  at  the  old  No.  2  slope  to  lower  the  pumps  down 
to  the  water,  which  was  at  this  point  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface. 

Two  12"  Cameron  pumps  were  lowered  and  put  in  place.  With  these 
pumps  the  water  was  lowered  about  fifteen  feet  vertically.  While  the 
water  was  being  lowered,  the  breast  which  deceased  fell  into  was  made 
secure,  and  grappling  irons  about  seventy  feet  Jong  were  used,  but  without 
avail. 

W^hen  everything  looked  favorable  toward  rescuing  the  body  as  soon  as 
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the  water  was  lowered,  a  squeeze  was  observed  aloag  the  g  mgway  and  near 
the  place  where  deceased  fell,  which  continued  slowly  until  the  gangway 
closed  for  about  ten  chambers,  the  whole  basin  settling  on  the  surface  from 
the  north  to  the  south  dip,  extending  east  and  west  on  the  surface  for 
several  hundred  yards.  Why  the  basin  caved  in  at  this  time,  while  no 
mining  was  carried  on  inside,  remains  a  mystery,  which  cannot  be  solved 
but  in  one  way,  i.  e.,  that  the  pressure  of  water  before  starting  to  pump 
was  just  enough,  with  the  few  pillars  left  in  the  basin  gangways,  to  hold 
the  surface  up. 

The  displacement  of  water  was  equal  to  about  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pounds  for  every  square  foot,  which,  if  multiplied  by  thousands  of 
square  feet,  would  be  equal  to  the  strength  of  a  large  number  of  pillars. 

The  company  did  not  make  any  further  effort  to  recover  the  body,  having 
satisfied  the  widow  by  paying  her  certain  monthly  installments.  I  consider 
that  this  company  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  recover  the  body  of  Owens. 
I  called  a  large  number  of  witnesses  together,  but  after  a  rigid  inquiry^ 
failed  to  find  that  this  accident  could  have  baen  prevented  by  any  person 
but  the  deceased  himself. 

The  testimony  of  the  main  witnesses  is  as  follows: 

Owen  R.  Evans  testified  :  I  am  inside  foreman  for  the  L.  &  W.  C.  Co.,  at 
Tresckow,  No.  0.  I  am  fifty- four  years  of  age.  Have  been  inside  foreman  for 
twenty-five  years.  Have  been  in  Tresckow  since  1868.  Had  charge  of  No. 
9  when  Evan  Owens  was  killed.  Have  full  charge  inside  of  the  mines. 
Mr.  Hollenback  is  the  resident  engineer,  and  I  often  consult  with  him; 
consulted  with  him  about  the  way  I  intended  to  open  the  north-west  counter- 
gangway  where  Owens  was  killed.  Tcok  my  own  way  to  cross  the  faces  of 
the  chambers  that  came  from  No.  2.  Evan  Owens,  Sr.,  and  Evan  Owens,  Jr., 
and  two  laborers  were  driving  the  gangway  when  they  broke  into  the  last 
breast.  Instructed  Owens,  Sr.,  how  to  timber — told  him  to  put  props  on 
the  lower  side,  lag  or  plank  them  closely,  then  fill  up  the  place  with  refuse — 
or  coal  if  he  had  no  refuse — until  he  had  pierced  the  next  pillar,  when  the 
company  men  or  himself  would  put  in  long  stringers.  They  put  in  five 
props  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  I  was  in  the  place  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  old  man  Owens  told  me  that  everything  was  all  right.  I  could  exam- 
ine the  place,  as  it  was  lagged  and  filled  up.  Took  the  old  gentleman's 
word  for  the  condition  of  the  props.  Owens,  Jr.,  worked  on  the  night  shift. 
Gave  no  instructions  about  blasting  the  lower  side,  as  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  place  for  the  timbers.  The  company  paid  so  much  per  yard  for  gang- 
way, so  much  per  yard  for  rock  and  slate,  and  so  much  for  timbering.  I 
did  not  instruct  them  how  to  blast  rock  or  slate.  Owens,  Sr.,  was  a  good 
workman,  one  of  the  best  I  had.  Gave  him  the  gangway  because  he  was 
a  good,  careful  miner,  and  also  an  old  friend.  Never  heard  Mr.  Owens 
say  that  he  was  afraid  to  cross  the  breasts.  He  never  sugge&ted  any  other 
way  to  do  the  work.     We  disagreed  about  the  standing  of  props;  he  pre 
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forre  d  to  put  a  cap  piece  on  the  props,  and  I  preferred  a  niche  in  the  top 
I  let  him  have  his  own  way.  I  considered  this  a  safe  way  of  crossing  the 
chambers.  Have  di-iven  counter  gangways  in  such  places  before,  and 
never  had  any  trouble.  I  think  the  blasting  of  the  slate  that  afternoon 
loosened  the  props.  AVent  into  that  gangway  every  morning,  and  some- 
times twice  a  day.  Owens  knew  that  they  had  to  put  stringers  there. 
^Vent  there  the  day  of  the  accident  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  saw 
that  the  top  slate  was  blasted  down,  and  the  laborer  loading  a  car  with 
coal.  I  told  him  that  the  place  did  not  look  safe.  I  advised  him  to  knock 
a  loose  piece  of  coal  down  near  the  face,  to  make  room  for  stringers.  He 
said  by  doing  that  ho  would  knock  the  whole  thing  down.  I  then  examined 
the  place,  and  asked  bim  for  the  old  man.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  gone 
out  for  his  son  to  help  him  fix  up  the  place.  I  asked  the  laborer  to  come 
away,  as  the  place  was  not  safe;  he  said  he  would  as  soon  as  he  finished 
loading  the  car.  I  then  went  outside  to  look  for  Owens,  Sr.  I  found  him 
cutting  props  with  his  son.  I  informed  him  that  his  place  was  very  un- 
safe, and  asked  why  he  had  not  put  in  the  stringers.  He  said  that  he  had 
no  room  yet.  I  said  that  he  should  know  the  danger,  and  that  if  he  fell 
into  the  water  that  he  could  never  get  out.  He  said  that  he  woiild  fix 
the  place  safe  before  he  would  come  out,  and  I  never  saw  him  after  that. 
As  a  miner  of  thirty-five  years'  experience,  I  think  the  danger  is  the  same 
in  crossing  a  breast  45°  or  50°  whether  full  of  water  or  empty. 

I  foiind  fault  with  Owens  previous  to  this  for  putting  in  temporary  road 
before  the  stringers  were  put  in.  Told  him  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  the 
latter  I  think,  that  the  road  must  be  taken  up  so  as  to  put  stringers  in.  I 
did  not  order  him  to  take  it  up  then  as  I  had  no  idea  of  the  danger,  as  I 
thought  the  props  were  all  right. 

Patrick  Gallagher  testified:  I  am  thirty- eight  years  of  age.  I  am  a 
driver  boss  and  an  assistant  boss,  at  Tresckow,  No.  9.  I  made  a  practice  of 
going  into  the  north-west  gangway  several  times  every  day.  I  was  there 
the  afternoon  before  the  accident.  I  did  not  give  Owens  any  instructions, 
as  I  saw  nothing  wrong  there.  I  was  in  Thursday  morning  before  the  ac- 
cident to  see  if  there  was  a  loaded  car  there,  but  did  not  notice  that  any 
slate  had  been  blasted  the  night  previous.  I  had  no  fear  of  crossing  these 
chambers.  Evan  Owens  did  not  want  the  stringers  put  in,  as  he  considered 
it  safe  enough  with  the  row  of  props  on  the  lower  side.  He  often  told  me 
that.  Never  heard  him  have  any  words  with  the  mine  foreman  about  that 
matter.  Never  heard  anybody  saying  it  was  dangerous  to  drive  this  gang- 
way that  way.  Have  worked  in  the  mines  from  boyhood.  I  think  the 
danger  is  about  the  same  in  crossing  a  breast,  whether  it  is  full  of  water 
or  empty,  on  this  pitch.  Don't  remember  of  anybody  present  when  the  old 
man  Owens  made  the  remarks  to  me  about  the  stringers.  That  conversa- 
tion passed  between  us  when  he  was  crossing  the  second  breast. 

11  Mines. 
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Evan  Owens,  Jr.,  testified:  I  am  a  son  of  the  deceased.  Am  a  miner  by 
profession.  Have  vrorked  in  the  mines  about  seventeen  years.  Am  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  I  was  driving  the  north-west  gangway  with  my 
father.  I  was  on  the  night  shift,  and  my  father  on  the  day  shift.  I  had 
worked  in  this  gangway  since  the  start.  I  did  not  anticipate  any  danger 
in  crossing  the  first  chamber.  Did  not  think  crossing  the  others  safe  work. 
My  father  and  I  talked  over  the  matter,  and  thought  our  way  of  working 
unsafe.  It  was  our  work  to  put  in  stringers  as  soon  as  we  had  room  for 
them.  The  mine  foreman  told  us  to  put  stringers  in  the  last  breast,  but 
not  until  we  got  the  coal  down.  My  father  and  I  stood  three  props  on 
Tuesday  and  two  on  Wednesday.  Wednesday  night  I  blasted  down  the 
slate  to  make  room  for  the  double  timbers;  the  slate  was  thrown  down  the 
breast.  The  blasts  did  not  loosen  the  props,  as  far  as  I  saw.  I  put  the 
road  in — the  foreman  told  me  he  wanted  the  road  in  before  we  put  in  the 
stringers.  I  said  that  we  would  have  to  take  the  road  up  again.  The 
place  was  safe  when  I  went  home  Wednesday  night.  Father  called  me  out 
of  bed  Thursday  morning,  saying  that  one  of  the  props  had  fallen,  and 
two  other  props  were  unsafe.  We  cut  three  new  props.  The  mine  fore- 
man came  to  us  and  told  father  that  he  must  secure  that  place,  as  it  was 
very  unsafe — he  did  not  say  how.  Father  said  that  we  would  put  in  three 
new  props,  and  make  the  place  safe.  We  took  the  props  in,  and  found 
that  one  prop  had  fallen,  and  that  two  others  were  in  an  unsafe  condition. 
When  we  reached  the  face  of  the  gangway,  we  found  a  loaded  car  there, 
and  standing  partly  on  the  unsafe  props.  I  don't  know  whose  fault  it  was 
that  the  car  was  pushed  in  on  the  unsafe  props.  Soon  after  our  arrival  the 
driver  came  for  the  car;  we  moved  inside  of  the  car  to  give  the  driver  room, 
and  stood  on  the  unsafe  timber  to  push  the  car  to  start  it;  while  doing  this, 
the  props  fell  from  under  us,  precipitating  the  three  of  us  into  the  water 
below.  The  laborer  and  myself  were  fished  out,  but  I  never  saw  father 
again.  I  don't  know  whether  he  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water  or  not. 
We  made  a  practice  of  helping  the  di'iver  to  start  the  car;  we  were  not  in- 
structed by  anybody  to  do  so.  We  did  not  think  that  the  props  would  fall 
from  under  us,  but  knew  they  were  not  very  safe,  I  never  told  the  mine 
foreman  that  our  way  of  working  was  dangerous;  I  only  spoke  in  that  way 
to  father. 

Thomas  P.  Da^is  testified:  I  am  twenty-four  years  of  age.  I  am  a  laborer. 
Have  worked  in  the  mines  for  fourteen  years.  Worked  in  this  gangway 
for  four  months.  I  have  mined  coal,  have  worked  two  breasts,  but  am  la- 
boring now;  had  no  experience  before  in  driving  gangways.  My  step- 
father, Owens,  thought  it  was  safe,  or  he  would  not  have  allowed  me  to 
work  there.  Did  not  hear  Owen  Evans  tell  how  to  secure  the  last  breast. 
Don't  remember  Owen  Evans  having  been  there  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
He  came  there  every  day.  We  put  the  timbers  in  the  last  breast  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday;  they  were  put  in  safely.     Went  in  on  the  day  of  the  ac- 
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cident  at  seven  o'clock;  M-'.  Owens  went  in  with  me.  I  noticed  that  there 
was  a  prop  out.  Mr.  Owens  examined  the  place,  and  saw  that  one  prop 
was  out.  He  went  out  after  a  car  was  brought  in.  The  car  stood  about 
six  feet  from  the  face.  AVe  shoved  the  car  in  where  we  wanted  it.  He 
told  me  to  load  the  car.  The  mine  foreman  came  in.  He  looked  at  the 
place  and  said  it  should  be  made  more  secure.  He  did  not  tell  me  not  to 
work  there.  I  told  him  my  step-father  had  gone  for  props.  I  had  loaded 
the  car  by  the  time  my  step  father  and  Evan  Owens,  his  son,  came  in. 
They  unloaded  the  props  behind  the  car.  AVe  were  talking  of  the  best 
way  to  put  the  props  in,  when  the  place  went  down  from  under  us.  We 
stood  between  the  car  and  the  face.  When  the  driver  came  in  for  the 
loaded  car  I  was  not  afraid  then.  The  others  showed  no  fear.  Did  not 
suppose  the  props  would  fall  so  soon.  Heard  Owen  Evans  sppak  of  put- 
ting stringers  in,  but  the  gangway  was  not  extended  far  enough  for  that. 
I  think  blasting  the  top  rock  injured  the  props.  Had  I  examined  the  props, 
think  I  would  have  seen  they  were  not  safe. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  taken,  but  sufficient  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  accident.  I  publish  this  evidence,  and  can  certify  that  it  is 
correct,  so  the  public  may  see  all  the  particulars  in  this  sad  case. 

Boiler  Exploslous. 

Accident  No.  13. — George  Krapf,  German,  fireman,  was  fatally  injured 
by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  Coleraine,  No.  1,  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
and  died  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Deceased  was  the  day  fireman  dur- 
ing that  week  at  No.  1,  where  he  had  been  employed  at  the  same  work  for 
about  seven  years.  He  was  considered  a  good  fireman,  who  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  boilers.  For  some  reason,  about  10.80  a.  m.,  on  that  day, 
when  everything  was  moving  smoothly,  without  any  warning  whatever,  one 
of  the  boilers  exploded  with  terrific  force,  throwing  one  half  of  the  boiler 
about  two  hundred  yards  southward,  while  the  other  pari  was  thrown  north- 
ward a  long  distance,  crushing  through  the  boiler-house  and  into  a  stable, 
killing  a  valuable  horse.  The  force  of  the  explosion  scattered  the  walls  in 
all  directions,  part  of  which  struck  deceased  with  fatal  efiect. 

The  boiler  was  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty-four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
thickness  of  the  plate,  where  it  tore  apart,  was  one  foui'th  of  an  inch,  which 
was  the  original  thickness  of  the  plates.  The  boiler  parted  in  the  fifth 
sheet,  and  about  twenty  two  inches  from  the  rivets.  In  my  examination  I 
failed  to  see  anything  wrong  with  the  iron,  or  that  the  water  had  been  too 
low,  but  found  a  scale  of  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  This  scale  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  be  there.  If  they 
were  examined  as  they  were  reported  to  me,  the  examiner  neglected  his 
duty,  as  all  these  scales  should  be  carefully  removed.  The  evidence  in  the 
inquest  was  very  conflicting.  I  have  attached  the  evidence  of  the  most 
important  witnesses: 
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Joseph  Gates,  sivorn: 
My  name  is  Joseph  Gates;  I  am  forty- fxir  years  old;  I  reside  in  Beaver 
Meadow;  I  am  rated  as  an  engineer;  my  business  is  to  look  after  the 
pumps,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  W.  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  at  the  Coleraine 
collieries.  It  is  part  of  my  duties  to  examine  the  boilers  twice  each  year, 
and  oftener,  if  found  necessary.  I  examined  the  boilers  at  No.  1  during 
the  latter  part  of  1885,  say  from  some  time  in  November  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  I  can't  say  on  what  date  I  examined  that  set  of  two  boilers, 
one  of  which  exploded  on  the  night  of  March  3,  this  year.  I  make  an  in- 
spection of  boilers  and  file  my  report,  under  oath,  with  the  mine  inspector 
for  this  district.  The  mode  of  inspection  that  I  have  followed  is  to  ex- 
amine the  boilers  underneath.  I  brush  them  ofP,  and  if  I  can  see  or  find  any- 
thing v^rong,  have  them  repaired.  Then  I  go  inside  with  a  hammer  and 
sound  the  boiler.  I  inspect  the  boiler  for  the  whole  length.  I  generally 
do  this  when  we  get  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
running  of  the  colliery.  I  use  an  ordinary  force  with  the  hammer  to  sound 
the  boilers.  I  am  positive  that  when  I  examined  those  two  boilers  during 
the  time  stated  that  there  was  no  crack  in  them,  or  sign  of  any  burn.  I 
did  not  examine  the  top  of  the  boilers  on  the  outside,  but  I  did  inside.  I 
considered  those  two  boilers  safe.  The  water-line  was  above  and  below  the 
center  of  the  boiler.  I  did  not  see  any  scale  in  the  boilers  on  the  bottom 
of  them.  I  noticed  none  that  would  hurt  them.  There  might  be  some 
little  scale  that  I  did  not  knock  off.  We  feed  the  boilers  with  spring  water. 
If  there  is  a  scale  on  those  two  boilers,  or  any  of  them  now,  I  can't  ac- 
count for  it.  Just  after  inspecting  those  boilers,  I  tested  the  steam-gauge 
and  found  that  the  escape  valve  blew  off  steam  when  the  gauge  showed 
sixty  to  sixty-five  pounds.  I  found  that,  when  the  gauge  showed  sixty  to 
sixty  five  pounds,  the  lever  on  the  escape  valves  showed  ninety  pounds. 
Those  two  boilers  were  put  in  in  1879.  I  don't  know  what  quality  of 
iron  they  were,  but  I  heard  the  boiler-maker,  Isaac  Sands,  say  that  the 
iron  was  No.  4  iron,  that  measures  one  fourth  of  one  inch  in  thickness. 
They  were  thirty  feet  long,  and  the  diameter  thirty-four  inches.  I  con- 
sider the  iron  as  good.  I  don't  know  what  quality  of  iron  they  were 
bought  for.  I  have  looked  at  the  boiler  since  the  explosion,  and  I  think 
it  is  as  good  as  No.  1  iron,  unless  No.  1  iron  is  better  than  I  think  it  is. 
I  do  not  think,  by  the  looks  of  the  iron,  that  they  have  been  overheated. 
About  one  week  after  the  explosion,  I  found  the  feed  valve  of  those  two 
boilers,  and  it  was  open.  It  would  not  open  by  the  shock  of  the  explo- 
sion. The  grease,  or  oil,  found  on  the  valves  of  the  hoisting  and  donkey 
engines,  or  part  of  it,  is  likely  to  get  into  the  boilers  through  or  by  the 
exhaust  into  the  heater. 
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Frederick  Zullick,  sirorn  : 
I  reside  in  Hazleton,  Luzerne  county;  I  am  thirty-fivo  years  of  ai^o;  I 
am  a  boiler  maker  by  trade;  I  have  followed  boiler-making  since  ISTO;  I 
am  not  officially,  or  otherwise,  a  boiler-inspector;  I  did  not  see  those  boilers 
before  to-day,  when  I  examined  them  carefully.  I  could  not  tell  of  or 
detect  an  old  crack  on  any  of  them,  on  account  of  the  explosion.  I  think 
my  experience  will  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  iron.  The1)oiler 
which  exploded,  I  think,  is  not  No.  1  iron.  I  have  seen  boilers,  but  not 
many,  made  of  the  same  iron.  I  fiund  the  water-line  about  near  the 
center.  I  foimd  a  scale  on  the  exploded  boiler  about  from  one  sixteenth 
to  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  effect 
of  this  scale  would  be  to  require  more  fire  or  heat  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  steam.  I  found  the  scale  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
for  about  one  sixth  of  the  circumference.  I  did  not  find  the  boiler  burned. 
I  think  if  used  fairly  the  boiler  would  carry  sixty  pounds  of  steam  with 
safety.  I  think  the  iron  now  is  as  good  as  when  put  in.  I  don't  think  the 
scale  had  a  tendency  to  the  explosion  of  the  boiler.  I  can  assign  no  theory 
or  reason  for  the  explosion.  I  think  a  scale  like  this  has  a  tendency  to 
damage  the  iron  of  a  boiler;  the  water  can't  get  to  the  iron  and  it  is  liable 
to  burn.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  carry  ninety  pounds  of  steam,  by  any 
measurement  that  I  know  of,  in  those  boilers. 

George  Kay,  sworn: 
I  reside  at  Coleraine.  I  am  employed  as  fireman  at  No.  1  colliery,  where 
the  boiler  exploded  on  the  night  of  the  3d  instant.  I  have  fired  there  since 
the  6th  of  May.  I  fired  fourteen  years  in  England  and  this  country  before 
I  came  here.  I  had  more  water  that  day  than  I  had  for  three  weeks  before. 
The  water  never  went  below  the  first  gauge  that  I  know  of;  it  sometimes 
dropped  below  the  third  gauge.  I  was  there  on  the  day  shift  one  day  last 
year,  before  the  end,  when  Mr.  Gates  went  under  those  two  boilers — the 
boilers  were  blown  out  the  night  before.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  I  saw 
him  go  under  the  boilers.  I  saw  him  go  back  the  length  of  the  boilers.  I 
stopped  at  the  fire-door  until  he  came  out.  He  was  not  there  alone.  He 
did  not  go  into  the  boilers.  He  did  not  go  on  top  of  them.  We  have  not 
been  afraid  of  the  boilers  since  the  two  boilers  were  taken  out  some  time 
ago.  The  bridge  and  side  walls  of  the  boilers  were  puor  at  that  time — the 
day  when  Mr.  Gates  examined  them;  they  were  the  last  set  that  Mr.  Gates 
examined.  That  was  the  last  time  Mr.  Gates  examined  those  boilers.  I 
was  there  with  him  all  the  time  during  that  examination,  and  he  did  not 
go  into  any  of  the  boilers.  Ho  had  nothing  with  him  when  he  went  under 
but  a  lamp.  He  did  not  sound  the  boilers;  he  could  not  sound  or  take  any- 
thing with  him  to  sound  the  boilers  without  me  knowing  it;  I  was  looking 
at  him  all  the  time  during  that  examination.  He  might  have  been  under 
the  boilers  at  that  time  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.     I  was  looking  in 
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at  him  until  he  came  out.  He  was  looking  and  examining  the  boilers  while 
under.  The  man- head  of  that  set  of  boilers  was  not  removed  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  fired  those  boilers  up  about  four  o'clock  that  afternoon.  It  was 
about  nine  o'clock  the  night  before  when  the  fires  were  taken  out  from  u.nder 
those  two  boilers.  I  always  found  Mr.  Krapf  to  be  a  good,  sober,  and  atten- 
tive fireman.  I  think  Mr.  Gates  is  a  good  and  capable  man  to  inspect  boil- 
ers. I  had  enough  water  in  those  boilers  when  I  left  that  evening,  and  he 
had  enough  time  to  keep  it  up  until  the  explosion  took  place;  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  water.  I  found  the  mate  to  the  exploded  boiler  about  one  third 
full,  the  next  day,  when  the  boiler  fell  from  where  it  was  thrown  by  the 
explosion. 

VERDICT. 


Inquisition  on  dead  body  of  George  Krapf. 

The  undersigned  jurors,  inquiring  into  the  death  of  George  Krapf,  after 
having  viewed  the  body  and  hearing  the  statements  and  evidence  of  all  the 
witnesses,  find  that  said  George  Krapf  came  to  his  death  from  injuries  re- 
ceived by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  Coleraine  colliery,  No.  1,  on  the  night 
of  March  3,  1885,  the  cause  of  the  explosion  not  known  to  the  jury,  and 
also  find  that  the  exploded  boiler  had  not  been  properly  inspected  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Neil  Paul,  Stephen  E.  Faerow, 

Neil  McBkide,  Condy  Boyle, 

H.  H.  McBride,  S.  p.  Smith, 

Jurors. 
March  4,  1885. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  verdict  of  jury 
in  above  inquisition. 

H.  McGaevey,  J.  P., 

Acting  Coroner. 

Accident  No.  18. — Edward  McGettigan  and  James  Boyle,  Irish,  firemen, 
were  killed  by  a  boiler  explosion  at  Yorktown,  No.  5,  on  the  10th  day  of 
April. 

This  was  a  bad  accident,  as  a  great  deal  of  neglect  and  carelessness  were 
found  to  exist  among  the  firemen.  There  were  four  of  them  at  this  place, 
two  on  the  day  shift,  and  two  at  night.  The  men  on  either  shift  did  not 
seem  to  care  about  anything  but  to  keep  enough  steam  for  their  respective 
shifts,  caring  very  little  about  the  boiler  or  about  their  own  safety.  The 
foreman  should  have  made  an  effort  to  find  out  the  reason  for  this  bad  feel- 
ing existing  among  the  men,  and  taken  prompt  measures  to  remedy  it. 

The  boiler  that  exploded  was  thirty  feet  in  length,  thirty-four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  originally  made  of  five- sixteenths  iron.     The  boiler  was  re- 
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ported  examined  in  January,  bat  I  have  great  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of 
this  report. 

If  any  competent  man  had  examined  this  l)oih^r,  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  see  the  grooves  which  the  acidwater  had  made  in  the  sheets.  I  meas- 
ured the  thickness  of  the  sheet  that  had  parted,  and  found  it  varying  from 
three  sixteenths  to  live  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Any  practical 
eye  could,  and  should,  have  detected  these  grooves  if  the  boiler  was  cleaned 
and  properly  examined. 

The  conclusion  I  came  to  was,  that  if  the  boiler  was  examined,  the  man 
■who  made  the  examination  was  utterly  incompetent,  and  that  he  perjured 
himself  by  swearing  that  he  was  competent. 

I  notified  the  superintendent  that  all  the  boilers  in  No.  6  should  be  ex- 
amined by  some  competent  person,  as  I  had  no  faith  in  the  word  or  oath 
of  a  man  that  would  swear  that  such  a  boiler  was  safe.  The  boilers  were 
reexamined  by  a  boiler  maker,  who  gave  them  all  a  general  overhauling  and 
reported  them  safe. 

An  inquest  was  held,  and  the  testimony  of  the  main  witnesses  is  here 
attached,  which  is  very  conflicting. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ) 

-  ss  • 

Carbon  County,  \ 

In  the  matter  of  the  inquisition  on  the  dead  body  of  Edward  McGettigan, 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  No.  5  colliery,  Yorktown,  in  said 
county,  and  held  on  the  11th,  18th,  and  20th  days  of  April. 

Evidence. 
Howell  Gkeen,  sivorn: 

I  am  fifty-foiu*  years  of  age.  My  business  is  superintendent  of  the  Jeans- 
ville  Iron  Works.  Am  a  mechanical  engineer  by  profession,  and  think  I 
am  capable  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  iron,  and  its  fitness  for  certain  pur- 
poses. I  have  seen  the  exploded  boiler,  and  would  say  that  originally  the 
iron  was  very  good.  I  would  consider  that  from  use,  being  heated  and  cooled, 
the  iron  has  materially  deteriorated.  I  measured  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
iron,  and  it  is  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  seems  to  have  been 
originally  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  one  eighth  of  it  is  gone. 
I  think  a  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  of  steam  would  be  as  much  as  I  would 
recommend  for  such.  My  theory  of  this  is,  that  from  some  cause  the  boiler 
first  cracked  on  the  bottom,  then  extended  around  the  boiler,  and  by  the 
consequent  rush  of  steam  thereto  from  the  other  boilers,  it  parted,  each  end 
taking  its  own  direction. 

(Signed,)  Howell  Green. 

John  S.  Boyeb,  sirorn: 

Am  twenty- nine  years  of  age;  reside  at  Yorktown,  and  have  for  three 
years.  I  have  been  outside  boss  at  No.  5,  Yorktown  colliery,  between  two 
and  three  years.     It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  examine  and  inspect  the  boilers 
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there  at  least  once  every  six  months,  and  oftener  if  required.  I  last  exam- 
ined them  between  the  12th  and  18th  of  January.  Sometimes  I  examined 
two,  and  sometimes  four  of  them  at  a  time.  I  took  a  memoranda  of  my 
inspection  as  I  proceeded  with  it,  and  when  I  had  the  whole  inspected,  I 
filled  out  my  report.  I  qualified  to  my  last  report  before  J.  A.  Smith,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  at  Audenried. 

My  mode  of  inspection  has  been  to  sound  with  a  hammer  inside  and  out- 
side, inspect  the  seams,  and  then  act  according  to  my  judgment  as  to  the 
quality  and  thickness  of  the  iron.  I  did  it  in  this  way  the  last  time  in 
January.  The  side  and  bridge  walls  were  in  good  order  at  that  time.  The 
boilers  were  fed  by  the  injector  process,  which  heated  the  water.  I  exam- 
ined the  boiler  that  burst  in  January.  I  pronounced  it  all  right.  I  in- 
spected the  seams  throughout.  I  found  no  parting  or  space  between  the 
ii'on  of  the  boiler  at  that  time.  There  is  none  now  that  I  am  aware  of.  I 
have  examined  the  parts  since,  and  found  no  evidence  that  would  lead  even 
to  a  suspicion  that  there  was  a  flaw,  crack,  break,  or  fracture  in  any  part  of 
the  boiler,  or  that  might  have  been  before  the  explosion.  The  thinnest  part 
is  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch.  There  were  two  front  sheets  put  on  the 
boiler  about  one  year  ago.  The  fires  under  the  boiler,  when  intended  for 
inspection,  were  taken  out  at  night  and  the  steam  blown  o&,  and  then  I  ex- 
amined them  the  next  day. 

It  usually  took  me  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  examine  a  boiler 
— I  found  it  pretty  warm  work  while  at  it.  During  working  hours  we  carry 
sixty  pounds  of  steam — our  safety  valves  blow  off  at  that  pressure — we 
don't  carry  that  pressure  at  night.  Since  the  explosion,  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  firemen  have  or  had  neglected  their  duty,  but  my  suspicion 
is  based  on  hearsay.  We  worked  until  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  that 
the  boiler  exploded.  The  boiler  exploded  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  the 
same  evening.  Pure  fresh  spring  water  was  used  in  the  boilers.  Edward 
McGettigan  and  James  Boyle  w^ere  on  the  shift  that  night  as  firemen;  Mc- 
Gettigan  was  killed  outright  by  the  explosion,  and  Boyle  has  since  died 
from  the  injuries  he  thereby  received.  McGettigan  was  a  sober,  capable, 
and  intelligent  workman;  he  had  worked  there  as  fireman  for  one  year  or 
more.  Boyle  was  considered  about  the  best  fireman  we  had  in  Yorktown; 
I  always  found  him  right.  My  theory  of  the  accident  is  that,  at  some  time 
since  I  examined  the  boiler  last,  the  firemen  or  some  of  them  allowed,  by 
neglect  of  duty  or  some  other  reason,  the  boiler  to  become  overheated  and 
weakened,  and  then  it  cracked  and  parted. 

(Signed,)  .  John  S.  Boyek. 

Howell  Green,  recalled: 
It  looked  to  me  that  the  crack  around  the  boiler  had  started  or  begun  at 
some  period  before  the  explosion.     The  iron  appeared  as  if  it  had  fretted, 
that  is,  the  fatigue  of  the  iron  from  heating  and  cooling  and  chemical  ac- 
tion.     An  inspector  examining  in  the  boiler  can  hardly  tell  the  tensile 
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strength  of  the  iron;  ho  ought  to  be  al)le  to  toll  pretty  nearly  how  thick  it 
was.  An  inspector  would  liardly  condemn  iron  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick.  I  think  a  man  could  inspect  a  boiler  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  thirty  minutes  to  do  it  in,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  boiler 
cool  and  clean  to  do  it  in  that  time. 

(Signed,)  Howell  Gkeen. 

John  Kenvin,  sicoi'u: 
I  am  forty-two  years  of  age,  an  engineer  by  occupation.  Employed  at 
No.  5  colliery,  Yorktown,  for  fifteen  years.  I  think  McClettigan  was  not 
long  enough  there  to  be  an  efiicient  fireman.  I  think  Boyle  was  a  good, 
capable  man.  Boyle  was  the  oldest  hand,  and  the  understanding  was,  that 
McGettigan  was  subject  to  Boyle's  instructions.  I  have  interfered  with 
the  firemen  when  I  saw  them  have  the  steam  above  the  registered  point, 
the  doors  shut,  and  the  blower  on;  I  checked  Boyle  about  it.  This  hap- 
pened on  several  occasions,  and  as  late  as  within  two  months.  On  the  even- 
ing that  the  explosion  took  place,  Boyle  came  to  me  and  said  that  lie  and 
McGettigan  fell  out,  and  that  on  the  morning  before  that  McGettigau  had 
closed  three  doors  which  he  (Boyle)  had  Iwft  open  when  the  steam  was  blow- 
ing off,  and  then  went  down  to  the  locomotive-house;  and  Boyle  also  said 
to  me  that  McGettigan  would  blow  the  place  up.  Boyle  also  said  at  the 
time  that  if  he  had  re-opened  the  doors,  McGettigan  would  fiy  at  him,  that 
is,  he  would  have  quarreled  with  him.  I  told  Boyle  to  watch  him,  and 
speak  of  it  to  the  boss.  I  never  knew  of  them  to  have  the  water  below  the 
bottom  gauge,  or  h^ard  of  it.  I  did  not  consider  McGettigan  a  safe  man 
in  the  place.  I  depended  on  Boyle  for  my  safety,  although  McGettigan 
shared  the  work  with  him.  Boyle  told  me  that  he  would  not  assume  the 
responsibility  on  the  night  shift,  because  of  McGettigan.  I  cleaned  this 
boiler  the  last  time  it  was  examined,  and  saw  nothing  wrong  with  it.  That 
boiler  had  been  put  in  there  new  within  seven  years.  It  was  got,  I  think, 
at  Allentown. 

his 
John  X  Kenvin. 

mark. 
William  Ward,  sivorn  : 

I  am  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a  fireman  by  occupation,  at  No.  5,  York- 
town.  Have  been  employed  there  nearly  one  year.  I  was  on  the  day  shift 
with  Charles  Gildea.  Edward  McGettigan  and  James  Boyle  were  on  the 
night  shift.  I  quit  work  that  day,  Friday,  April  10,  1885,  at  five  o'clock. 
McGettigan  was  there  when  I  left.  The  water  was  to  the  top  gauge,  and 
the  fires  all  good.  The  breaker  was  to  run  until  seven  o'clock.  I  think 
now,  the  pressure  might  have  been  seventy  pounds  or  a  little  over.  We 
usually  carried  seventy-five,  but  I  believe  the  steam  gauge  was  light;  Mr. 
Boyer  told  us  so,  that  the  gauge  indicated  more  than  we  carried.  I  went 
to  the  slope  mouth  after  the  explosion  and  there  met  a  party  carrying 
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McGettigan  home.  He  was  dead.  That  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes after  the  explosion.  I  went  to  see  Boyle  ihat  night;  he  was  scalded 
and  injured  by  the  accident.  I  ihink  Boyer  told  us  that  the  steam  gauge 
was  four  or  five  pounds  light.  V\e  carried  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  pounds 
pressure  at  night,  and  sometimes  more  when  the  pump  would  stop  unknown 
to  us.  Boyle  was  the  leading  fireman  on  his  shift.  I  regard  Charles 
Gildea  as  the  leading  man  on  my  shift. 

(Signed,)  William  Ward. 

Charles  Gildea,  sworn : 
Am  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Have  been  employed  as  fireman  at  No.  5, 
Yorktown  colliery,  about  two  years.  There  was  one  set  of  boilers  blown 
out  and  cleaned  in  the  month  of  January;  it  was  the  third  set  from  the 
door  on  the  west  side,  neither  of  which  was  the  boiler  that  exploded. 
There  was  only  one  set  blown  off  that  I  know  of.  The  rest  of  the  boilers 
had  previously  been  examined,  probably  two  months  before  this  set  of 
which  I  speak.  There  were  more  blown  off  since.  The  set  of  boilers,  one 
of  which  exploded,  was  examined  in  December,  or  at  least  blown  off  and 
cleaned  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  and  not  since.  The  last  inspection 
of  boilers  was  begun  in  November  some  time,  on  the  east  side;  it  was  the 
first  set  next  to  the  engine-house  which  exploded;  it  was  the  first  set  ex- 
amined. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Boyle  and  McGettigan  did  not  work  in 
harmony  as  men  working  together  ought  to  do.  Boyle  told  me  that  morn- 
ing that  McGettigan  had  let  two  of  his  fires  go  low,  and  that  he  would  not 
feed  the  boilers,  and  that  he  told  McGettigan  to  ^^  his  fires  before  he 
would  feed  them,  and  that  McGettigan  went  and  sat  down  on  the  coal  and 
said  that  he  would  not  be  bossed  by  him  or  anybody  else.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Kenvin  go  into  the  last  set  which  was  blown  out,  but  I  have  not  seen 
Boyer  go  into  any  of  them.  I  have  heard  that  the  boilers  were  examined. 
I  have  not  seen  Boyer  go  into  any  of  them  since  November.  I  don't  know 
what  set  I  saw  him  go  into  then.  He  had  a  hammer  with  him.  I  have 
heard  the  hands  on  the  other  shift  say  that  Boyer  had  examined  the  boil- 
ers in  the  day-time.  I  was  the  first  man  to  go  there  after  the  explosion.  I 
shut  three  valves  on  the  injector,  and  found  two  others  open:  one  on  the 
set  that  blew  up,  and  one  on  the  set  next  to  them.  I  found  the  fires  full 
to  the  boilers,  with  the  blowers  on.  I  don't  believe  that  the  fire  under  the 
set  that  exploded  had  been  pulled  at  all.  It  was  not  past  the  time  when 
all  the  fires  should  have  been  attended  to.  I  never  was  afraid  of  any  of 
the  boilers.  I  had  pulled  the  fire  under  the  next  set  when  I  went  home, 
and  I  found  it  as  I  left  it  when  I  came  back  after  the  explosion.  We  had 
fixed  one  of  the  night  shift  fires,  the  one  next  to  the  explodf'd  set,  so  as  to 
enable  the  night  shift  to  keep  steam,  the  water  being  heavy  and  the  breaker 
to  work  that  night  longer  than  usual.  I  am  positive  that  the  injector  used 
there  does  and  did,  as  a  general  thing,  feed  the  water  from  wai'm  to  hot, 
and  almost  always  hot. 

(Signed,)  Charles  Gildea. 
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David  R.  Hughes,  siconi  : 
I  am  thirty- live  years  of  age;  a  boiler  maker  by  trade;  worked  at  Jeanes- 
ville,  where  I  have  been  employed  as  a  joiirneyman  for  four  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  a  foreman.     I  saw  the  boiler  at  No.  b,  Yorktowu.  the  day 
after  the  explosion.     I  repaired  that  boiler  two  years  ago  last  November. 
I  put  three  new  sheets,  and  about  two  patches  on  it.     My  theory  for  the 
explosion  is  that  the  boiler  had  been  cracking  by  the  action  of  the  heat, 
cold,  expansion,  and  contraction;  a  common  thing  in  the  coal  region.     The 
cracking  takes  place  gradually.     I  think,  with  fair  treatment,  this  boiler 
should  liave  been  safe  with  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds.     I  would  not 
consider  it  safe  to  operate  with  a  boiler  whose  thickness    was. only  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  carrying  more  than  seventy  pounds  of  steam. 
I  have  only  measured  the  thickness  of  the  top  of  the  sheet  that  gave  on 
the  exploded  boiler,  and  found  it  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.     It  Avas 
a  new  sheet  that  gave.     It  was  over  the  bridge  wall,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  fire  at  that  point,  and  the  flow  of  the  water  to  and  fro  in  the  boiler, 
would  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  groove  near  the  bottom  of  the  sheets 
more  on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside  sheet. 
James  E.  Roderick,  sworn  : 
I  am  forty  throe  years  of  age.     Am  mine  inspector  of    this   district. 
I  examined  the  bursted  boiler  at  No.  5,  Yorktown,  and  found  the  thinnest 
part  three  sixteenths  and  the  thickest  part  five  sixteenths  of  one  inch  in 
thickness.     I  am  now  satisfied  that  there  were  only  two  new  sheets  put  in, 
and  that  the  old  and  new  sheets  were  not  fairly  jointed,  and  allowed  a 
space  for  the  action  of  the  acid  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheets  and  be- 
tween them.     I  am  satisfied  that  the  sheet  that  parted  was  an  old  one,  as 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  and  thickness  of  the  sheets. 
I  think  that  the  boiler  examiner  should  have  detected  the  gi'ooves,  and  had 
this  boiler  repaired. 

Verdict. 

AVe,  the  undersigned  jurors  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward McGettigan,  after  due  and  diligent  inquiry,  and  having  heard  all  the 
sworn  testimony,  find  that  the  said  Edward  McGettigan  was  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  boiler  at  No.  b,  Yorktown  colliery,  on  the  night  of  the  lOth 
of  April,  1885.  And  we  further  find  that  there  existed  before  the  explo- 
sion a  flaw  in  the  said  boiler,  which  should  have  been  detected  had  the 
boiler  been  carefully  examined  and  inspected. 

H.  H.  McBride,  Foreman,  John  B.  Richards, 

Frank  McFadden,  Fred.  Call, 

Nelson  T.  Hothstein,  S.  P.  Smith, 

Jurors. 
April  20,  1885.  Hugh  McGarvey,  J.  P., 

Acting  Coroner. 
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Fatal  Accidents  by  Macliluery. 

Accident  No.  10. — Charle.s  S.  Falk,  German,  slate  picker,  was  fatally  in- 
jui'ed  by  having  his  leg  caught  by  the  monkey  rollers  at  Lansford,  No.  4, 
breaker,  on  the  9th  day  of  February.  For  some  reason  the  breaker  was 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes;  during  this  time,  deceased  or  some  other  boy 
had  removed  the  cover  from  the  rolls,  for  what  reason  I  could  not  find  out. 
When  the  breaker  started  again,  an  outcry  was  made  that  a  boy  was  caught 
in  the  rolls.  The  breaker  was  stopped,  the  boy  taken  out,  and  removed  to 
his  home.  In  my  investigation  I  found  that  the  place  was  ordinarily  safe, 
but  very  unsafe  when  the  cover  was  removed.  Whether  the  boy  came  to 
his  death  through  his  own  acts  or  not,  I  failed  to  ascertain,  as  no  boy 
Would  give  any  testimony,  except  that  they  saw  Falk  in  the  rolls. 

Accident  No.  41. — John  Metzgo,  Hungarian,  oiler,  aged  twenty-one 
years,  was  killed  by  falling  into  breaker  machinery  while  oiling,  at  Gowenj 
on  the  ]  Gth  day  of  December.  This  was  a  peculiar  accident,  as  the  place 
where  deceased  was  caught  was  considered  safe.  The  rules  of  this  com- 
pany are  that  no  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  shall  be  oiled  while 
in  motion.  It  is  very  hard  to  continually  watch  these  people.  John 
Metzgo  was  an  intelligent  Hungarian,  and  for  that  reason  was  detailed  for 
this  work,  yet  he  lost  his  life  while  disobeying  instructions  given  to  him 
personally  by  the  breaker  boss. 

Accident  No.  32. — Andrew  Haas,  German,  breaker- engineer,  aged  forty- 
three  years,  was  fuund  dead  near  the  main  shaft  at  breaker  No.  2,  Oak- 
dale,  on  the  5th  day  of  September.  Deceased  was  the  regular  oiler,  and 
when  he  was  through,  he  used  to  call  out,  "All  right,"  and  then  the  breaker 
would  be  started.  This  day,  the  screen-boss  saw  deceased  oiling,  a  few 
minutes  before  seven,  a.  m.,  and  heard  him  call  out,  "All  right."  The 
breaker  was  started  as  usual.  Some  time  afterward,  the  screen-boss  had 
his  attention  called  to  something  near  the  screen,  and,  upon  an  examina- 
tion, to  his  horror  found  deceased  all  doubled  up  about  the  shaft.  The 
assistant  superintendent  and  the  breaker-boss  swore  that,  since  the  new 
law  came  into  effect,  they  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  parts  of  the 
machinery  should  be  oiled  while  in  motion.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
that  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  disobeying  these  orders. 

Mlscellaueous  Fatal  Accltlciits. 

Accident  No.  6. — John  McGinley,  Irish,  miner,  aged  forty-four  years,  was 
killed  by  a  rush  of  coal  in  his  breast  at  Highland,  No.  2,  on  the  12th  day 
of  January.  Deceased  had  finished  this  breast  some  time  previous,  and  a 
man  named  Maloney  was  loading  the  coal  for  him.  Eventually  the  battery 
became  empty,  owing  to  the  coal  being  blocked  up  in  the  breast.  Satur- 
day, prior  to  the  accident,  Maloney  failed  to  load  his  trips,  as  he  failed  to 
start  the  coal.  The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  notified  McGinley  of 
the  fact,  who  answered  that  he  knew  the  place  where  it  was  blocked,  and 
that  he  would  go  in  with  him  early  Monday  morning  and  start  the  coal- 
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On  that  morninfT  he  wont  in  with  the  laborer.  He  immediately  went  np 
the  manway  for  abont  twenty  yards,  then  broke  a  hole  through  the  man- 
way  and  entered  the  breast.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  laborer,  who  was  at 
the  battery,  heard  a  rush  of  coal  coming  down  the  1)reast,  and  was  hoiTitied 
to  see  McGinley  carried  past  him  amidst  the  coal  into  the  chute  below. 
The  rush  of  coal  filled  the  chute  and  battery. 

]Maloney  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and,  as  quickly  as  possible,  opened 
up  the  chute  board,  letting  the  coal  run  into  the  gangway,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  McGinley  was  drawn  out  dead. 

After  investigating  the  accident,  I  could  see  that  McGinley  must  have 
been  a  good,  practical  workman,  as  the  chute,  battery,  and  manways  showed 
the  work  of  a  master-hand.  Yet  -how  he  came  to  make  this  reckless  effort 
to  start  the  coal  I  cannot  say.  If  he  had  considered  a  little  beforehand 
about  what  he  intended  doing,  he  would  have  seen  in  a  moment  that  he 
could  not  escape  the  rushing  coal  after  it  had  started,  as  the  place  was 
pitching  about  50°. 

AcciuENT  No.  7. — Thomas  J.  AVilliams,  Welsh,  miner,  aged  thirty-three 
years,  was  fatally  injured  by  being  struck  by  a  falling  prop,  at  Jeanesville, 
No.  7,  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  and  died  the  following  day. 

Deceased  and  another  miner  were  engaged  opening  a  breast  in  the  AN'har- 
ton,  which  had  an  angle  of  about  55°.  A  temporary  battery  had  been  put 
in.  This  day  they  had  taken  in  the  main  battery  props;  the  car  was  stop- 
ped at  their  place,  and  while  lifting  a  heavy  prop  on  to  a  temporary  plat 
form,  about  four  feet  above  the  top  of  the  car,  deceased  slipped  and  fell 
into  the  car,  the  prop  balancing  and  falling  on  him.  At  first  he  was  not 
considered  seriously  injured,  as  he  was  able  to  walk  home,  but  soon  after- 
ward commenced  to  vomit  blood  and  died  as  stated.  This  is  another  ac- 
cident that  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  men  themselves  had  taken  any 
precaution  by  putting  planks  on  top  of  the  car,  instead  of  attempting  to 
lift  the  prop  by  main  strength. 

Accident  No.  17. — Frank  Boyle,  Irish,  miner,  aged  about  forty  years, 
was  fatally  injured  by  falling  into  a  chute,  at  Tomhicken,  on  the  8d  day  of 
April,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Drifton.  How  deceased  fell  into  the 
chute  is  not  known,  as  he  was  alone  at  the  time.  It  was  a  great  surprise 
to  all  that  he  should  have  died,  as  he  was  considered  only  slightly  injured, 
but  he  must  have  received  internal  injuries. 

AcciuENT  No.  21. — Joseph  Contuto,  Hungarian,  laborer,  aged  about 
twenty  years,  was  fatally  injured  at  the  Ebervale  stripping,  on  the  21st  day 
of  January,  and  died  the  next  day,  at  the  Drifton  hospital.  Deceased  was 
employed  as  picker.  "While  working  at  the  face,  the  foreman,  another  Hun- 
garian, called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  crack  could  be  seen  in  the 
bank,  and  that  he  should  stop  picking,  go  on  the  bank,  and  bar  it  down. 
He  complied  with  the  order,  but  could  not  throw  the  fall  down,  and  conse- 
quently went  to  cut  under  it  a  little  more;  he  had  only  given  a  few  blows 
when  the  bank  fell  with  the  result  as  stated. 
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TABI/E  No.  v.— 4  list  of  accidents  resulting  in  death,  in    the  Sotith  district  of 

for  the  year  ending 


Names  of  Persons 
Injureil. 


Occupation. 


Names  of  Collieries. 


1     Jan.    5     Daniel  Cambell,   .  .     Miner,    .  . 


Feb.    9 


Mar.  4 

4 

17 
20 

April  3 

10 
10 
11 

16 


Peter  Cambell,  .  . 
Dennis  McGuire,     . 

Patrick  Canahan,  . 
Michael  Nask,    .  .  . 

John  McGinley,  .  . 

Thos.  J.  Williams,. 
Michael  Kochman, . 
Joseph  Contuto,  .  . 

Charles  F.  Falk,  .  . 
John  McTaf,'sart,  . 
Michael  Dougherty, 
George  Krautz,  .  . 
August  Mosenti, 

Conrad  Deisenroth, 

August  Whitebread, 

Frank  Boyle,     .  .  . 


Joseph  Samuels, 


Harry  Price,  .  . 

17  I  Alex.  Cambell, 

May  23     Hugh  L.  Jones, 

June  4     Josiah  Blackell, 

9     Stephen  Patch, 

27     Jacob  Ulshafer, 

July  28     Barthol  Salazer, 


Aug.  1 
19 
13 
27 

Sept.  5 
23 
25 


Oct.     1 

16 

21 

Nov.  24 

Dec.  11 

16 

29 


George  Ferko,  .  . 
Thomas  Denneny, 
Evan  Owens,  .  .  . 
Patrick  McGlynn, 
Andrew  Haas,  .  . 
Anton  Pertie,  .  . 
John  McGrath,  . 
Samuel  Curlin,     . 

John  Lannon,  .  . 
Michael  Lludner, 

Michael  Morachu, 
.Tames  Metzgo, 
James  O'Donnel, 
John  Metzgo,     .  . 
Joseijh  Bruisko,  . 


Laborer, 
Helper,  . 

Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Miner,    . 

Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laborer, 

Slate  picker 
Mine  boss. 
Miner,    . 
Fireman, 
Laborer, 

Miner,    . 

Miner,    . 

Miner,  . 
Fireman, 
Fireman, 
Helper,  . 

Helper,  . 
Miner,  . 
Laborer, 
Laoorer, 
Driver,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Roadman. 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Engineer, 
Miner,  . 
Miner,  . 
Miner,    . 

Laborer, 
Miner,    . 

Laborer, 
Laborer, 
Miner,  . 
Oiler,  . 
Driver,   . 


Upper  Lehigh,  No.  5,     ... 

Council  Ridge,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 

Yorktown,  No.  6,  Stripping, 
Laurel  Hill, 

Highland,  No.  2,     

Jeanesville,  No.  7, 

Council  Ridge,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 
Harleigh  Stripping, 

Lansford,  No.  4,     

Jeanesville,  No.  7, 

Yorktown,  No.  B, 

Coleraine,  No.  1, 

Gowen, 

Hazleton,  No.  6, 

Council  Ridge,  No.  5,  .  .  .  . 

Tomhicken, 

Yorktown,  No.  5, 

Yorktown,  No.  5, 

Harleigh,     

Stockton,  No.  2, 

Harleigh,     

Upper  Lehigh,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 

Stockton,  No.  5, 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Derringer, 

Derringer, 

Drifton,  No.  2, 

Eckley,  No.  5, 

Tresckow,  No.  9, 

Ebervale,     

Oakdale,  No.  2, 

Beaver  Meadow,     

Mount  Pleasant,     

Hazleton  Mine, 

Lattimer,  No.  3,     

Eckley,  No.  5, 

Drifton,  No.  2, 

No.  fi  Stripping,  Yorktown, 

Drifton,  No.  1, 

Gowen, 

No.  (3  Stripping,  Yorktown, 


Note.— Nationality  by  bijrth  of  i.ersons  killed  and  fatally  Injured  as  per  table  No.  5:  Irish,  15;  Hun- 
garians, 8;  Americans,  5;  Welsh,  3;  English,  3;  Germans,  2;  Austrians,  2;  Italians,  2;  Scotch,  1;  Poland- 
ers,  1;  total,  42. 


f 


Inspectors  of' Anthracite  Mines. 
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Luzerne  and   Carbon  counties,  Pennsylvania,  wilh   remarks  on   the  cause  of  each, 
December  SI,  1885. 


Remarks  on  the  Causes  of  Accidents. 


a  a 


These  two  brothers  were  killed  by  the  same  fall  of  coal  and  clod 
near  the  face  of  their  breast;  it  seems  they  went  right  back  after 
a  blast  and  were  caught, 

Killed  by  a  runaway  car  on  the  plane;  the  boy  was  caught  while  sit- 
ting near  bottom,     

Killed  wliile  drilling  a  hole,  by  fall  of  coal,  caused  by  the  thaw,     .  . 

Killed  by  fall  of  clod  in  the  Wharton;  deceased  and  partner  were 
robbing  pillars, 

Killed  by  a  rush  of  coal  inside  of  battery,  where  he  had  gone  to 
start  it, 

Fatally  injured  by  prop  falling  on  him;  died  the  next  day, 

Fatfllly  injured  by  railroad  cars  at  breaker;  died  in  6  liours, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  clay  at  stripping;  died  next  day  at  Drifton 
hospital,     

Fatally  injured;  fell  into  monkey  rolls;  died  at  his  home  in  8  hours, 

Killed  instantly  by  falling  into  said  slope,  a  distance  of  150  yards,  .  . 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal; and  died  on  the 

Fatally  injured  by  boiler  explosion  and  died  in  5  hours, 

Fatally  injured  by  falling  out  of  car  while  being  hoisted;  died  at 
Drifton  hospital, 

Killed  by  fall  of  coal  in  the  Mammoth;  returned  soon  after  firing  a 
blast,     

Fatally  injured  by  fall  of  coal;  deceased  was  barring  it  down  when  it 
fell;  he  died  next  day, 

Fatally  injured;  fell  into  chute;  died  the  next  day  at  Drifton  hospital, 

>  These  two  men  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler,  .... 

This  boy  was  fatally  injured  by  falling  under  the  cars;  died  the  same 

evening,      

Fatally  injured;  caught  between  car  and  collar;  died  in  .5  hours,  .  . 
Killed  by  fall  of  clod  from  the  roof,  a  distance  of  about  '.iS  feet,  .  .  . 

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  face  of  gangway, 

Fatally  sijueezed  by  a  fall  of  coal  jamming  him  against  a  car,  .... 

Found  dead  on  the  track:  fell  under  mine  cars, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  th-i  same  was  being  secured, 

Fatally  injured  by  premature  blast;  died  in  few  hours  at  Drifton 

hospital,     

Killed  by  falling  dowai  slope  while  going  to  work,     

Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  died  next  day,     

Fell  into  an  old  breast  and  was  drowned,     

Instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  robbing  a  gangway, 

Found  dead  near  main  shaft  in  breaker, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  clod;  died  next  day  at  Drifton  hospital,  . 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  clod,  caused  by  want  of  propping,     

Killed  by  fall  of  coal  from  pillar,  which  should  have  been  barred 

down,    

Killed  by  fall  of  top  coal  near  face  of  breast, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  premature  explosion;  he  died  on  the  21st  of 

same  mouth, 

Killed  l)y  a  fall  of  coal  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  miner, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  said  stripping, 

Killed  by  an  explosion  of  a  tight  cartridge,  by  ramming  into  the  hole. 

Was  killed  by  falling  into  machinery  while  oiling, 

Fatally  injured;  was  caught  between  cars, 
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Reports  of  the 


TABIjE  No.  II.— J.  list  of  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  South  district  of  Luzerne  and 

ending  De 


Names  of  Persons  Injured. 


Occupation. 


Name  of  Collieries. 


Jan.    3 

5 

5 

5 

8 

9 

16 

16 

22 

22 

26 

Feb.    2 


5 
6 

7 
7 

7 
12 

19 

Mar.   3 

3 

,     4 

6 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

13 

13 

18 

17 

24 

24 

April  1 

3 

7 
7 
15 


15 
15 

16 
27 
29 
29 
29 
May    1 


Thomas  Terry, Miner, 

George  Keisiuger, Carpenter, 

Charles  Schramm, Miner, 

Peter  Hugo,     Miner, 

Peter  Brogan, Loader, 

Henry  McNeal, Loader, 

Jacob  Trask, J  Miner,    . 

Isaac  Schade, i  Miner,    . 

Thomas  Griffith, I  Miner,    . 

Peter  Tulis, Laborer, 

James  McNuIty, Kunner, 

Daniel  Tliomas, Driver, 


John  Kosser, 


David  Davis, 

Neal  Gallagher,     .... 

John  Shoolin,     

Eugene  Julian, 

Patrick  McCoy, 

William  H.  Bainbridge, 
Cornelius  Canahan,    .  . 


John  Bernhardt,  . 
H.  B.  Campbell,  . 
Barney  Keely,  .  . 
William  Newton,  . 
John  Luiua,  .  .  . 
Martin  Komanski, 
Michael  Crellin,  . 
Michael  Ryan,  .  . 
Henry  Hall,  .  .  . 
Martin  Glasgo,  .  . 
Prank  Daylozkia, 
Andrew  Rusonack, 
Phillip  Rudolph,  . 
James  Sharj:),  .  .  . 
James  McLain,  .  . 
Robert  Derby,  .  . 
Henry  Haas,  .  .  . 
Thomas  Donlin,    . 


Miner, 


Miner, 47 

Miner, 43 

Laborer, |  30 

Miner, 25 

Miner, !  35 

Miner, 33 

Miner, 40 


Miner, 38 

Laborer, 21 

Miner, 

Helper, 16 

Laborer, 30 

Miner, 40 

Laborer, IS 

Miner, 34 

Miner, 40 

Driver,      20 

Miner, 29 

Driver,      20 

Driver,      21 

Footman,     18 

Laborer, 60 

Miner, 50 

Miner, 49 

Timberman,  .  .  . 


Andrew  Barillo, |  Laborer,    . 

John  Rowland, |  Jig  runner, 

George  Romano, i  Laborer,    . 

John  Watson,     Fire-boss, 


Robert  Munroe, Miner, 

William  Snyder, i  Miner, 


Wesley  UpdegraflE, i  Driver, 

Henry  Koch, Laborer, 

Jacob  BergrafE, !  Miner, 

John  Fleming, 

Michael  Dugan,     .... 

John  Henish, 

Harry  Morgan, 

Henry  Babba,     

Michael  Williams,    .  .  . 

Rich  Williams, 

Michael  Helis, 

David  J.  Griffith,     .  .  . 

Suniuel  Lutz, 

Charles  Kelberlock,  .  . 
Hugh  Dinsmore,  .... 
John  Hadley, 


Laborer,  .  .  . 
Miner,  .... 
Slate  picker,  . 
Laborer,    .  .  . 

Laborer, [29 

Company  man,  ...  j  45 

Miner, I  35 

Driver,      18 

Miner, |  30 

Miner, 1  36 

Slate  picker, 12 

Laborer, i  50 

Miner, I  35 


46  I  Upper  Lehigh,  No.  4, 

27  i  Hollywood,     

40     Laurel  Hill,       .  .  .  .  , 
43     Hazleton  Mine,     .  .  . 
45  !  Lansford,  No.  5,  .  .  . 
30  ''  Lansford,  No.  4,  .  .  . 
25  !  Stockton,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

27  !  Cranberry, 

40  (  Hazleton  Mine,     ... 
35  I  Hazleton  Mine,     .  .   . 

18     Tomhicken, 

17     Drifton,  No.  1,     ... 

39     Tresckow, 

Sugar  Loaf, 

Pond  Creek, 

Lattimer,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 
Lattimer,  No.  2,  .  .  .  , 

Sugar  Loaf, , 

Highland,  No.  2,  .  .  . 
Hazleton,  No.  6,  .  .  .  . 

Cranberry, 

Lansford,  No.  9,  .  .  .  . 
Lansford,  No.  9,  .  .  .  , 
Oak  Dale,  No.  2,  ...  . 
Laurel  Hill  strippings. 
Highland,  No.  1,  .  .  . 
Highland,  No.  1,  .  .  . 
Hazleton  Mine,  .  .  .  . 
Oak  Dale,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 

Hollywood,     

Hollywood,     

Upper  Lehigh, 

Drifton,  No.  1, 

Hazleton  Mine,  .  .  .  . 
Lansford,  No.  9,  .  .  .  . 
Lansford,  No.  5,  .  .  .  . 
Stockton,  No.  5,  .  .  .  . 
Hollywood,  No.  1,  .  .  . 

Beaver  Brook, 

Jeanesville,  No.  1,  .  . 
Stockton,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 
Lansford,  No.  4,  .  .  .  . 

Stockton  W.,  No.  1,  .  . 
Stockton  W.,  No.  1,   .  . 

Gowen 

j  Hazleton  Mine,  .  .  .  . 
I  Stockton,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 

Derringer, 

Harleigh,     

Lattimer,  No.  3,  .  .  .   . 

.leanesville,  No.  1,     .  . 

Beaver  Brook, 

I  Sugar  Loaf, 

Jeanesville,  No.  1,     .  . 

Hazleton,  No.  3,  .  .  .  . 
:  Lansford,  No.  9,  .  .   .  . 

Upper  Lehigh, 

Hazleton  Mine,     .... 

I  Sugar  Loaf, 

j  Yorktown,  No.  5,    .  .  . 


Inspectors  of  Anthracite  Mines. 


1C9 


Carbon  counties,   rennaylvania^  with  reiaarlcs  on  the  cause  of  each,  for  the  year 
cember  SI.  1SS5. 


Remarks  on  Extent  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 


~    3 


Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  his  breast, 

Injured  by  a  i>lank  fnlliuK  on  him  while  repairing  breaker,     .  .  . 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  clod  in  the  Whai ton, 

Severely  injured  on  the  eye  by  a  piece  of  coal  flying  from  a  pick, 
Three  ribs  fractured  by  a  kick  fron  a  mule. 


>  Leg  fractured  by  a  rush  of  coal  from  battery, \ 

Slightly  injured  about  face  and  head  by  a  premature  blast,     

Shoulder  dislocated;  caught  while  uncoupling  cars,     

Arm  fractured  at  the  elbow;  caught  in  the  same  manner,     

Fingers  fractured;  caught  while  spragging:  sent  to  Drifton  hospital,  .  . 
Fingers  fractured;  caught  under  car  wheels  while  spragging;  sent  to 

Prifton  hospital, 

Seriously  squeezed  between  a  car  and  prop  while  spragging  in  his  own 


place. 


Shouhler  dislocated;  fell  into  a  hole  from  the  airway,     

Arm  fractured  by  a  fall  of  clod, 

Foot  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal;  sent  to  the  Drifton  hospital, 

Severely  bruised  about  head  and  shoulder;  (ell  into  an  old  breast,     .  .  . 

Hands  and  face  burned  by  gas  explosion  result  of  carelessness, 

Severely  cut  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  from  the  face,    .  .  .  . 

Struck  in  the  eye  by  a  small  piece  of  coal  from  a  blast,  and  severely  in- 
jured,      

Severely  cut  on  leg  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  from  the  side, 

Severely  bruised  and  cut  by  a  fall  of  coal  from  pillar,     

Leg  fractured;  fell  into  the  chute  of  his  breast, 

Leg  fractured;  run  over  by  a  mine  car, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  frozen  clay, 

Arm  fractured;  fell  from  a  t  rest  ling, 

Arm  fractured;  caught  between  cars  at  breaker,     

Head  cut  and  shouliter  severely  bruised  by  a  tall  of  clod, 

Both  legs  fractured  and  arm  crushed  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Injured  on  back  and  foot  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  the  face, 

Spine  severely  injured;  fell  under  a  mine  car, 

Thumb  taken  off;  caught  while  spragging  a  car,     

Collar  bone  Ijroken;  struck  by  a  runaway  car  on  slope, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  from  a  pillar, 

Bruised  about  body  and  spine  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  pi -^ce  of  coal  from  pillar,     

Leg  fractured  in  two  places  and  otherwise  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  steam 
pipe,  

Heel  fractured  by  railroad  car  at  breaker;  sent  to  St.  Luke' s  hospital,   . 

Arm  fr.ictured;  caught  between  belt  and  jjulley,  re.'ult  of  carelessness, 

Head,  face,  and  eyes  severely  injured  by  a  premature  blast, 

Face  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  while  making  his  exami- 
nation in  the  morning,  the  result  of  gross  neglect  on  his  part,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal, 

)  These  men  were  severely  burned  on  head,  face,  and  hands  by  an  ex-  ( 

>    plosion  of  gas;  were  notified  by  fire-boss  of  existence  of  gas,  yet  < 

)     heeded  not  the  warning, ( 

Seriously  injured  by  mine  cars;  probably  his  skull  is  fractured, 

Leg  fraciured  while  assisting  at  unloading  lumber  at  breaker, 

Foot  entirely  severed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  Mammoth, 

Collar  bone  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  breast, 

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,     

Arm  and  leg  fractured;  caught  by  belting  in  breaker, 

Severely  injured  by  falling  down  a  chute, 

Leg  fractured;  caught  by  mine  cars, 

Nose  fractured  by  a  kick  from  a  mule, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Leg  sijueezed  between  mine  cars, 

Shoulders  and  head  severely  injured;  fell  under  car?, 

Head  severely  cut  by  a  piece  of  coal  that  fell  from  pillar,     

Injured  about  body;  fell  in  breaker  while  playing, 

Head  severely  cut;  was  struck  by  the  lever  of  the  dump, 

Badly  squeezed  by  a  fall  of  coal,     

12  Mines. 


no 


Reports  of  the 


TABI^E  No.  H.— 


Names  of  Persons  Injured. 


Occupation. 


Name  of  Collieries. 


61 

May  22 

6a 

20 

63 

June  2 

64 

3 

65 

4 

C6 

6 

67 

6 

68 

9 

69 

13 

70 

15 

71 

10 

72 

1(1 

73 

16 

74 

IS 

75 

20 

76 

23 

77 

2'J 

78 

80 

79 

July  3 

80 

3 

81 

7 

82 

7 

83 

11 

84 

15 

85 

18 

86 

20 

87 

20 

88 

21 

89 

23 

90 

25 

91 

80 

92 

Aug.  6 

93 

8 

94 

8 

95 

10 

96 

10 

97 

15 

98 

17 

99 

19 

100 

21 

101 

29 

1C2 

29 

103 

Sept.  5 

1U4 

7 

105 

14 

106 

14 

107 

15 

108 

18 

109 

19 

110 

19 

111 

21 

112 

21 

113 

20 

114 

29 

115 

30 

116 

30 

117 

Oct.  3 

118 

8 

119 

3 

120 

6 

121 

9 

122 

13 

123 

18 

124 

19 

125 

19 

126 

20 

John  McGlynn,  .  .  . 
Solomon  Thomas,    .  . 

Peter  Murko, 

George  Ursohsky,  .  . 
Josiah  Blaokwell,  .  . 
Patrick  Smith,  .... 
Martin  Jerofin,  .... 

John  Baxter, 

Peter  Marl  in, 

Joseph  McLaughlin,  . 
John  Mc  Jallen,     .   .  . 

Peter  Kuntz, 

Roger  McCoy,  .... 
Barney  Mundy,  .  .  . 
John  Klechock,     .  .  . 

James  Sharp, 

Francis  Hunkel,  .  .  . 
Paul  Dobrau-iki,    .  .  . 

Fred.  Young, 

Joseph  Lager,  .  .  .  . 

John  Lenko, 

George  Doiuinick,  .  . 
Martin  Stiistka,  .  .  . 
Frank  Brobst,  .  .  .  . 
John  Shorlin,  .  .  .  . 
Andrew  Ferrlns,  .  .  . 
Edward  Edwards,    .   . 

Kudoli)h  Flail 

William  Tarleton,  .  . 
Arthur  Thurlby,  .  .  . 
Fred.  Schrader,    .  .  . 

Lewis  Owens, 

William  White,  .  .  .  . 
Patrick  Ward,     .  .  .  . 

-Tohn  Fairko, 

James  Ehoda,  .  .  .  . 
William  Ferry,  .  .  .  . 
Dominick  O'Donnell, 
•John  Denueny,  .  .  .  . 
Michael  Fallon,  .  .  . 
William  Biglow,  .  .  . 
John  Gallagher,  .  .  . 
Andrew  Dickie,     .  .  . 

linger  Boyle, 

Geoi-ge  Schlafoslcy,  . 
Thomas  H.  Kiohard,  . 
John  Valentine,  .  .  . 
William  C.  Airey,  .  . 
Andrew  F^rry,  .  .  .  . 
William  Crooks,  .  .  . 
Simon  Baukison,  .  .  . 

Joliu  Kwapf, 

George  Pollock,  .  .  . 
David  A.  Davi-:,  .  .  . 
Leopold  Bonlholdo,    . 

Jacob  Matis, 

Simon  Nichols,      .   .  . 


Albert  Padason, 
Frank  Brogan,  . 


Nicholas  Shade, 
James  Brennan, 
John  O'Roro, 
Tony  Yonkard,  . 
Patrick  McCook, 
Conrad  Seiple,  . 
John  Gaydon,     . 


Miner, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Miner,    •  • 

Miner, 

Slate  picker,  .... 

Laborer, 

Jliner, 

Driver,      

Spragger, 

Door  boy, 

Miner, 

Driver,      

Laborer, 

Driver,      

Door  boy, 

Laborer, 

Laborer, 

Assistant  fireman,  . 

Miner, 

Outside  laborer,  .  . 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Driver,      

Miner, 

Outside  laborer,  .  . 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Driver,      

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Miner, 

Laborer, 

Rliner, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Miner, 

Machinist, 

Laborer, 

Slate-picker,  .  .  .  . 

Slate-boss, 

Loader,     

Miner, 

Miner, 

Miner, 


Miner, 27 

Miner, 20 


Laborer, 22 

Bliner, 22 

Laborer, 27 

Laborer, 27 

Miner, 29 

Helper, 1 

Laborer, 22 


Humboldt, 

Lansford,  No.  3,  .  .  .  . 
Hazleton  Mine,     .... 

Hollywood,     

Stockton,  No.  4,  .  .  .  . 
Nesquehoning,  .... 
Hazleton  Mine,  .... 
Jeanesville,  No.  1,     .   . 

Lattimer,     

Ebervale,     

Nesquehoning,  .... 
Lansford,  No.  9,  .  .  .  . 
Hazleton  Mine,  .... 
Lansford,  No.  9,  .  .  .  . 
Oak  Dale,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 
Hazleton  Mine,  .... 
Hazleton  Mine,     .... 

Mt.  Pleasant,     

Mt,  Pleasant,     

Hazleton  Mine,  .... 
Stockton,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 
Derringer,   ...... 

Gowen,      

Drifton,  No.  2, 

Lansford,  No.  0,  .  .  .  . 

Humboldt, 

Harleigh,     

Hollywood,     

Nesquehoning,     .... 

Sugar  Loaf, 

Eckley,  No.  5, 

Tresckow,  No.  9,  ... 
Lansford,  No.  0,  Shaft, 
Lansford,  No.  0,  Shaft, 

Drifton,  No.  1, 

Upper  Lehigh,  No..  1,  . 
Hnzleton  Mine,     .... 

Eckley,  No.  5, 

Eckley,  No.  5, 

Milnesville, 

Stockton,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 
Jeanesville,  No.  1,  .  . 
Hazleton  Mine,     .... 

Tomhieken, 

Hazleton  Mine,  .... 
Stockton,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 
H.'izleton,  No.  7,  .  .  .  . 
Stockton,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 
Hazleton  Mine,  .  .  .  . 
Drifton,  No:  1,     .  .  .  . 

Derringer, 

Mt.  Pleasant, 

Lansford,  No.  5,  .  .  .  . 
Lansford,  No.  9,  .  .  .  . 
Lattimer,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 
Upper  Lehigh,  No.  5,  . 
Lansford,  No.  5,  .  .  .  . 

Beaver  Meadow,  .  .  . 
Beaver  Meadow,     .  .  . 

Stockton,  East,  No.  1, 

Drifton,  No.  2, 

Cranberry, 

East  Crystal  Ridge,   .  . 

Hazel  Brook,     

Upper  Lehigh,  No.  5,  . 
Yorktown,  No.  5,    .  .  . 
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Continued. 


Remarks  on  the  Extent  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 


Collarbone  fractured;  ciiug;ht  between  car  nnd  prop, 

Burned  im  face  nnd  neck  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 

Hiind  blown  fi>  pieces  by  au  explosion  of  dualin, 

Hip  di>Iooiited  by  a  fall  of  coal-at  stripping, 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Leg  fractured  by  fallini;  iroiu  breaker  steps,     

Leg  fractured:  fell  under  mine  cars, 

Squeezed  between  a  car  nnd  a  prop,     

A  toe  fractured  between  the  bumpers  of  mine  cars, 

Seriously  injured  by  fulling  under  a  loaded  car, 

Arm  fractured;  fell  under  mine  car, 

Arm  fractured;  fell  down  a  riianway, 

Leg  badly  cut  by  niiuH  car;  thrown  from  a  mule 

Jaw  broken  by  1  he  tail  gde  of  a  car  while  unloading  timber, 

Shoulder  bruised  in  a  collision  of  mine  cars,     

Fell  under  a  loaded  car;  arm  severely  squeezed,     

Foot  squeezed  by  a  piece  of  coal, 

Shoulder  blade  fraclured  by  being  struck  by  dirt  truck, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Wrist  fractured;  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  conl  from  battery, 

Leg  fractured;  caught  between  railroad  cars  new  breaker, 

Shoulder  blade  fractured  and  otherwise  injuveil  by  a  fall  of  coal,    .  .  .  . 

Compound  fracture  of  leg  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  barring  it  down,  .  .  .  . 

Leg  fractured;  fell  under  mine  car,      

Severely  injured  by  a  rush  of  gob  from  an  old  breast, 

Both  legs  fractured;  fell  while  cleaning  breaker, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Scalp  injured  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  it,     

Leg  frnclured;  fell  under  cars, 

Foot  crushed  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Two  ribs  fractured;  struck  by  a  piece  of  coal  rolling  down  slope,   .  .  .  . 

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  clod  while  in  the  act  of  barring  it  down,  .  . 

Hip  bone  fractured  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  side  of  shaft, 

Severely  bruised  about  hips  and  ba«  k  by  the  same  fall, 

Seriously  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder, 

Leg  fr.ictured  liy  a  fall  of  coal, 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Severely  injured  hy  a  fall  of  dividing  slate, 

Severely  burneil  by  an  explosion  of  ga», 

Seriously  mjured  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  retimbering  a  gangway,     .  .  .  . 

Collar  bone  fractured;  fell  from  a  car  near  breaker, 

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  clod, 

Seriously  injured;  fell  under  c;ir  on  dirt  brink,     

Seriously  injured;  struck  by  flying  fragments  from  premature  blast,  .  . 

Foot  severely  cut  by  a  tiuiber  truck  running  over  it, 

Leg  fractured  by  timbers  falling  against  it,     

Arm  fractured  while  riding  up  tlie  slope  on  a  car, 

Foot  fractured  by  a  rush  of  coal  at  battery, 

Cut  on  shoulder  by  a  sm.ill  piece  of  ciial  falling  from  roof 

Leg  fractured,  and  otherwire  injured  by  Incomotive  jumpin  .-  the  track. 

Arm  fractured;  struck  by  a  piece  or  coal  from  side  of  gangway,     .  .  .  . 

Collar  bone  fractured;  he  slipped  and  fell  in  breaker,      

Arm  crushed:  caught  in  monkey  rolls, 

Leg  and  arm  fractured;  was  caught  by  a  rush  of  coal  at  battery,     .  .  .  . 

Cut  on  shoulder  by  a  iiiece  of  coal  that  fell  from  pillar, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  1  if  coal,     

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  fire-clay 

fThese  two  men  were  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder,  caused  byT 

J  the  carelessne-s  of  Podason,  who  had  his  lamp  too  near  powder  i 
1  keg  while  makiug  a  Ciirlridge;  the  air  carried  a  spark  from  his  , 
(.    lamp  t"  keg, J 

Left  arm  blown  off  by  a  premature  blast,  and  otherwise  seriously  in- 

•    jured,     

Slightly  turned  by  an  explo-ion  of  gas;  caused  by  gross  carelessness,    . 

Injured  serlimsly  by  a  fall  of  cial  near  face  of  gangway, 

Fell  from  a  car  while  riding  up -lope,  aud  seriously  injured,     

Leg  fractured  by  a  piece  of  coal  I  oiling  a, 'ainst  it, 

Caught  between  car  bumpers,  and  seriously  injured, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  piece  of  coal  rolling  against  it, 


99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
119 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

118 
129 


120 
121 
122 
12.1 
124 
125 
126 
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TABtE  No.  II.— 


Names  of  Persons  Injured. 


Occupation. 


Name  ot  Collieries. 


127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 

13S 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 

1.55 
156 
157 


20 
21 
30 
Nov.  4 
6 
9 
10 
10 
16 
16 
17 

18 
19 
19 
20 
21 
23 
27 
Dec.  1 
8 
9 
9 

14 

14 
16 
21 
21 
26 

27 
30 
31 


Michael  Mooney,  . 
John  Mundie,  .  . 
James  Zingston,  . 
Michael  Boyle,  .  . 
John  Carter,  .  .  . 
Patrick  Brady,  .  . 
George  Kabe,  .  .  . 
Joseph  Matting,  . 
Samuel  Wyatt,  .  . 
James  Campfer,  . 
Joseph  Williams,  . 

Michael  Lzaba,  .  . 
Andrew  KoUar,  .  . 
Ausfu^t  Wollenhoth, 
Otto  Pollock,   .  .  . 
Henry  Hawks,    .  . 
Henry  Hopit,  .   .  . 
Edward  Rdwards, 
David  Evans,      .  . 
Patrick  McAlarney, 
John  J.  Johnson, 
James  Cornue,    .  . 

Patrick  Lannon,  . 
John  Flinn,  .... 
Patrick  Morley,  . 
Ji  'hn  Moy,  .... 
William  Henne, 
Patrick  Boyle,    .  . 

Charles  M.  Kreitz, 
Barney  Hoy,  ... 
Valentine  Ehner, 


Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Laborer,  .  .  . 
Driver,  .  .  .  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  , 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Laborer,  .  .  , 
Laborer,  .  .  . 
Timber-man, 
Helper,  .  .  .  . 
Miner,    .  .  .  . 


Topman,  . 

Laborer,  . 

Laborer,  . 

Miner,    .  . 

Miner,    .  . 

Mirier,    .  . 

Miu'ir,    .  . 

Driver,  .  . 

Lnb'irer,  . 
Engineer, 

Laborer,  . 


Miner,    .  . 

Laborer,  . 

Driver,   .  . 

Miner,    .  . 

Miner,    .  . 
Door-boy, 

Laborer,  . 

Miner,    .  . 

Driver,  .  . 


Nesquehoning,     .  , 
Jeanesville,  No.  8, 
Sci'een  Building, 
Hazle  Brook,     .  .  , 
Milnesville,     .  .  . 
Jeane-ville,  No.  1, 
Hazleton  Mine,     .  , 
Harleigh,     .... 
Tomhicken,    .   .  .  , 
Oakdale,  No.  2,     . 
Jeanesville,  No.  4, 

Mt.  Pleasant,     .  .  . 

Harleigh,     

Ebervale,     

Highland, 

Hazleton,  No.  3,  . 
Oakdale,  No.  2,  .  , 
Jeanesville,  No.  4, 
Hazleton,  No.  6,  .  . 
Tomhicken,  .  .  .  . 
Drifton,  No.  1,  .  .  . 
Hazleton  Mine,     .  , 

Milnesville,    .  .  .  . 

Derringer, 

Oakdfile,  No.  1,  .  . 
Crystal  Ridge,  .  .  . 
Jeanesville,  No.  4, 
Eckley,  No.  5,   .  .  , 

Lansford,  No.  4, 
Jeanesville,  No.  4, 
Hollywood,     .  .  .  , 


Nationality  by  birth  of  persons  injured  as  per  table  No.  6:  Irish,  43;  Germans,  2r;  Hungarians,  24; 
English,  18;  Welsh,  16;  Americans,  14;  Polanderg,  6;  Austrians,  5;  Scotch,  2;  Italians,  2;  Swedes,  1; 
total,  153. 
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Coniinued. 


Remarks  on  the  Extent  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 


Seriously  Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal;  he  was  eent  to  Philadelphia  hospital. 

Ribs  fractured,  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  cial, 

Lep  cut  off;  wiis  cnuKht  between  bumpers  of  railroad  cars  near  breaker, 

Severely  injured  while  coupling  curs,     

Eye  injured;  was  struck  by  a  small  piece  of  coal  from  a  blast, 

Thif,'h  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Lcfs' badly  lacerated  by  a  car  lunuing  over  it 

Arm  fractured  and  leg  injured  by  n  fall  of  clod, 

Collnr  bone  fractured,  and  otherwise  Injured  by  a  falling  sill, 

Leg  injured,  causing  amputation;  was  caught  between  mine  cars,  .  .  .  . 

Seriously  Injured  by  a  premature  blast,     

15urned  by  an  explosion  of  barrel  of  car  oil;  caused  by  the  insertion  of 
red-hot  poker,     

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  clod,     

Severely  injured;  caught  by  car  on  slope, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Squeezed  by  a  rush  of  coal  in  chute, 

Seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Back  severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Foot  badly  injured;  caught  under  a  mine  car, 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal  and  rock, 

Arm  fractured  by  a  full  of  slate  while  removing  pump, 

Leg  fractured  and  head  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Severely  injured  by  a  blast;  Lannon  going  back  before  the  blast  ex- 
ploded,   

Leg  fractured  by  a  prop  falling  against  it,    .   .   . 

Leg  badly  injured  by  a  car  wheel  running  over  it, 

Toes  crushed  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Leg  bruised,  and  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Seriously  injured;  was  caught  by  mine  car  that  jumped  the  track,     .   .  . 

Arm  fractured  by  a  piece  of  frozen  coal  falling  on  it  while  cleaning 
chute,     

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Fell  under  mine  car  and  seriously  injured, 


127 

128 

139 

130 

131 

132 

133 

131 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

Ul 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

1.52 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 
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FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
GiEAEDViLLE,  Pa.,  Mavch  13,  1886. 
To  Hon.  J.  Simpson  Afeica,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  Commonwealth,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  connected  there- 
with," approved  June  30,  A.  D.  1885,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  here- 
with the  annual  report  of  the  Fifth  inspection  district  of  Schuylkill. 

My  term  of  office  as  inspector  of  the  Fifth  district  commenced  on  the  22d 
day  of  September,  1885.  The  previous  part  of  the  year  was  under  the  care 
of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Kobert  Mauchline,  and  under  the  head  of  fatal  and 
non-fatal  casualties,  and  the  causes  relative  thereto,  is  a  report  for  the 
whole  year. 

The  accompanying  tables  will  show  their  usefulness  in  connection  with 
the  annual  report  to  all  concerned  in  the  working  and  mining  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  a  careful  perusal  and  analysis  of  them  will  not  fail  to  elicit  from 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  dangers  attending  the  mining  of  coal  that 
some  of  the  accidents  at  least  should  not  have  occurred. 

Referring  to  table  No.  4,  we  have  the  fatal  and  non-fatal  casualties  for 
five  years,  and  in  proof  of  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  deaths  resulting  from  explosions  of  blasting  material, 
crushed  by  mine  cars,  coal  flying  from  shots,  premature  explosions,  are  the 
result  of  absolute  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  themselves. 

The  accidents  resulting  from  falls  of  coal  and  roof,  as  shown  in  table  No. 
4,  are  indeed  very  high  in  number,  and  some  of  these  could  also  have  been 
avoided.  We  feel  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  men  lose  their  lives  in 
using  blasting  material  by  an  imprudent  use  of  it,  who  will,  in  the  absence 
of  those  having  authority  over  them,  fill  cartridges  with  their  lamps  on  their 
heads,  choosing  to  take  the  risk  of  a  spark  from  the  lamp  falling  into  their 
keg  of  powder,  rather  than  remove  it  a  distance  of  five  feet  from  them  as 
prescribed  by  the  mine  law. 

We  have  also  the  unpleasant  duty  to  report  one  death,  from  being  struck 
with  coal  flying  from  a  shot,  and  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  men  will 
stand  so  near  to  a  blast,  rather  than  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  in 
many  cases  do  not  intimate  to  their  fellow-workmen  that  they  are  going  to 
fire. 
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Preuiature  explosions  are  generally  the  result  of  undue  care  of  those  pre- 
paring^ to  blast;  it  may  be  a  bole  is  very  irregularly  drille;!,  and  sometimes 
the  cartridge  is  made  too  large;  in  either  case,  there  is  difficulty  in  getting 
the  charge  to  the  back  of  the  hole,  and  the  man  charging  will  try  to  force 
back  the  powder;  in  doing  so  the  cartridge  bursts,  scattering  the  powder 
all  along  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  With  lamp  in  hand,  the  miner  makes 
an  examination,  which  has,  in  some  cases,  ignited  the  particles  of  powder, 
causing  a  premature  explosion.  Wo  have  also  instances  of  men  driving 
the  needle  to  the  back  of  the  hole,  until  the  needle  has  been  turned  or  bent 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  coal,  and  how  often  is  it  said  in  using  the 
safety  squib,  "I  always  take  a  bit  off  the  match."  The  law  provides  that 
the  miner  shall  have  his  needle  pointed  with  at  least  six  inches  of  copper, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  premature  explosions,  but  very  few  indet^d  have 
complied  with  its  requirements,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  workmen 
generally  will  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  unless  some  one  having 
authority  is  constantly  with  them.  These  few  months'  experienca  as  mine 
inspector  compels  me  to  make  the  statement  with  only  one  end  in  view,  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  accidents  in  the  future,  hoping  that  those 
working  in  and  about  the  mines  will  see  to  it  that  the  law  is  not  trampled 
on  by  them. 

Accidents  resulting  fi'om  being  crushed  by  mine  cars  are  getting  to  be  a 
more  prolific  source  in  adding  to  the  numbers  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  casual- 
ties, in  connection  with  mining  of  coal  in  this  district,  than  from  explo- 
sions of  fire  damp. 

We  find  men  voluntarily  facing  death,  and  even  those  not  engaged  with 
the  transportation  department  of  a  colliery  getting  on  top  t)f  loaded  cars 
to  ride  out  the  gangway;  also  standing  on  the  bumpers  and  between  the 
cars,  getting  on  the  high  side  of  gangway  when  cars  are  passing  in  and 
out,  instead  of  standing  on  the  low  side,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
all  purposes,  and  unhappily  we  have  periodically  to  report  a  fatal  accident 
the  result  of  such  practices. 

These  I  have  enumerated,  knowing  them  to  be  true  from  practical  expe- 
rience, hoping  the  officers  in  charge  will  exercise  strict  discipline  in  the  fu- 
tiu'e,  to  prevent  accidents  from  such  sources  and  fi'om  whatever  cause,  and 
that  the  workmen  themselves  will  discontinue  the  practice  of  taking  risks 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  do,  and  to  landerstand  that  the  law  is  a  protec- 
tion against  the  workman  himself. 

I  would  here  suggest  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  Commonwealth  would 
publish,  say  three  hundred  copies  of  the  annual  report  to  be  given  to  each 
inspector  for  distribution  to  the  bosses  and  reading  workmen  in  his  dis- 
trict, it  would  augur  well  for  the  future  success  in  reducing  the  number  of 
accidents. 

William  Stein, 
Mine  Inspector. 
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TABIjE  No.  I. — Comparative  statement  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  casualties  for  the 

years  I884  and  1885. 

Fatal  Casualties. 


Years. 


1884. 


1885. 


Explosions  of  fi re-dam ji,        .    . 

Suffocated  by  gas 

Explosions  of  blasting  niaterial, 
Premature  explosions,      .    . 
By  coal  flying  from  shots,   .    .    . 
Falls  of  coal  and  roof,      .... 
Crushed  by  mine  cars,      .... 
By  macliiney  underground,  .    . 
By  machinery  on  surface, 
Breaking  of  ropes  and  chains. 
Falling  down  shafts  aud  slopes, 

Explosions  of  boilers, 

Miscellaneous, 


Totals, 


20 


43 


1 

25 
4 


53 


Numlier  of  Fatal  Accidenits  and  Amount  of  Coal  l»roduced  per  £iife  liOst. 


— (  u 


®  ^  4-5 

a  03  d 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  

Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 

Individual  firms, 


130, 559 
76,801^5 

392,734 
39,757/ij 
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Years. 


Explosions  of  fire-damp,        .    . 
SullocMtctl  by  K»s, 
ICxplosioiisof  blasting  material, 
Prenuiture  explosions,         .    .    . 
By  coal  Hying  from  shots,      .    . 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof, 

Crushed  l>y  mine  cars, 
Bv  machinery  underground, 
By  machinery  on  surface, 
Breaking  of  ropes  and  chains 
Falling  down  shafts  and  slopes, 
Explosions  of  boilers,         .    .    . 
Misce  laneous, 


26 


11 


47 
23 


Totals, 


7 

1 

20 


138 


2 

4 

29 

17 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

35 


105 


TABIiE  No.  111.— .Showing  the  amount  of  coal  produced  and  shipped  during  the 
years  18S4  and  1885  respectively. 


Years. 


1884. 


Amountof  coal  shipped.     . 
Amount  of  coal  produced. 


4,246,849.08 
4,512,800.07 


1885. 


4,493,040.11 
4,781,517.14 


TABIiE  No.  W .—Comparisons  between  the  years  1884  and  1885. 


Number  of  persons  employed, 

Tons  of  coal  produced  i)er  life  lost, 

Ratio  of  employes  per  lives  lost,  .    .    .    . 
Number  of  tons  mined  per  each  personal  injury, 
Average  number  of  tons  mined  per  employe,  .    . 
Ratio  of  employes  per  each  personal  Injury, 


14,884 
104,918.18 

346} 
37,701.(9 
303t''5 
82A 


15,151 
90,217tV 

285^ 
30,262,^ 

315,^ 
95A 
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TABIjE  No.  V. —  Taking  the  death  rate  per  thousand  as  a  basis  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  different  compayiies  and  individual  operatio7is,  ive  have  the  following 
ratio  for  the  year  1885. 


cw 

O   "> 

^  lO 

a>2 

^   2< 

B  0) 

f?; 

*  o 

CS   05    3 

®  a^ 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  andiron  Co. 
Lehio'h  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,    . 
Lehigl)  Valley  Coal  Company,    .       . 
Individual  firms .    .    .    . 


Totals, 


8,958 

954 

1,517 

3,722 


15,151 


22 
1 
6 

24 


53 


2.45 
0.95 
3.95 
6.46 


3.49 


TABIiE  No  VI. — Comparative  statement  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  casualties  and 

their  causes  for  five  years. 
Fatal   Casvialtics. 


Yeaks. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883.    1884 


1885 . 


® 

t> 

+H 

u 

o 

OS 

0) 

cS 

>. 

-f-> 

o 

H 

Explosions  of  fire-damp,  .... 

Suffocated  by  gas, 

Explosions  of  blasting  material, 

Premature  explosions. 

By  coal  flying  from  shots,    . 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof,        .    . 

Crushed  by  mine  cars, 

By  machinery  underground, 

By  machinerj'  on  surface, 

Brealiing  of  ropes  and  chains, 

Falling  down  shafts  and  slopes, 

Explosions  of  boilers,       .    .   . 

Miscellaneous, 


Totals  of  the  respective  years. 
Non-fatal  casualties : 


Explosions  of  fire-damp,      .    .    . 

Suffocated  by  gas. 

Explosions  of  blasting  material. 

Premature  explosions,       . 

By  coal  flying  from  shots,     .    .    . 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof, 

Crushed  by  mine  cars,  .    . 

By  machinery  underground,  .    . 
By  machinery  on  surface,     .    .    . 
Breaking  of  ropes  and  chains, 
Falling  down  shafts  and  slopes, 

Explosions  of  boilers, 

Miscellaneous, 


Totals  of  the  respective  years, 


34 


15 


4 
2 
68 
42 
1 
4 


13 


149 


6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

14 

14 

7 

8 

2 

'  4 

3 

3 

5 

3 

40 

46 

38 


167 


6 

20 

8 

1 
'  4 

'  2 


43 


53 


19 
3 

15 

7 

2 

89 

35 


22 

'  5 

5 

5 

42 

26 


26 


134 


26 


11 


47 
23 


138 


105 


90 

2 

7 

23 

14 

243 

146 

2 

19 

1 

11 

3 

132 


216 


693 


693 
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TABLE  No.  VII. — Comparative  statement  of  casualties,  tonnage,  and  emj^loyCs  for 
Jive  years  in  Fifth  inspection  district,  or  Mahanoy  mining  division,  of  •Schuyl- 
kill. 


Tear. 

■3 

Si 

1 

s 
"a 

rt 
1 

e 

o 

u 

B 
a 

3 

a 

—  0) 

ts  ^ 

•«  o 
ca 

2 

o 

o 

t 

a. 

il 

0 
1 

s 

u 

11 

11- 

Bi 

Number  of    tons  of  cnal 
mined  to  each  fatal  cas- 
ualty. 

Number  of    tons   of    coal 
mined  to  each  non-fatal 
casualty. 

0 

0 
u 

0 

—  a 
cS 

3i  ■ 

1i 

I88I 

1882,      

18S3,      

ISSH,       

1885,       

31 
40 
59 
i6 
43 

149 

ir>7 

134 

133 
105 

18.3 
208 
180 

181 
158 

10,911 
12,361 
13,399 
14,884 
15,151 

59.65 

59.75 

74 

82.30 

95.90 

4,504,624.06 
4,661,024.12 
4,851,724.19 
4,512,800.07 
4,781,517.14 

132,488.01 
n«,.525  02 
103,292.00 
104,918.18 
90,217.-30 

30,3.32.02 
27,910.01 
.36,229.00 
32,701.09 
45,538.20 

24,61.-1.02 
22,517.00 
2K,821.10 
24,987.06 
30,262.70 

129,202.88 

412.01 
371.09 
366.10 
:«):i.04 
315.59 

Total, 

216 

693 

909 

66,706 

371.50 

2.%251, 689.58     547,470.51      ir2, 710.32 

1,773.83 

Average,   .... 

43.20 

138.60 

181.80 

13,atl.20 

74.30 

4,650,337.91 

109,494.10 

34,542.06 

25,840.57 

854.76 

Descriptive  Record  of  Fatal  Accidents. 

September  30.  Nicholas  Wildschock,  a  laborer,  at  Ellangowan  colliery, 
was  fatally  injured  in  attempting  to  couple  cars  while  in  motion,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  occurred. 

October  9.  James  Bartlett,  a  miner,  at  North  Laurel  Ridge  colliery,  was 
fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  the  overlying  benches  of  coal,  and  died  six  hours 
after  the  accident.  Deceased  and  his  butty,  Charles  BurehiJl,  were  working 
at  what  is  called  robbing  pillars ;  they  were  both  drilling  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom bench  when  a  piece  of  overhanging  coal  fell. 

At  this  colliery  the  coal  is  all  got  from  robbing,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  gradual  subsidence  going  on  is  more  effective  in  fracturing  off  wings 
of  coal  than  when  constructing  a  colliery,  and  when  examining  the  place 
of  the  accident,  I  advised  the  necessity  of  the  workman  blasting  down  the 
wings  of  coal  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  working  under  them,  which,  if 
done,  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives. 

October  30.  Patrick  O'Donnell,  a  gangway  laborer,  at  Buck  Mountain 
colliery,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  slate  at  face  of  gangway. 

In  making  my  examination  of  the  siuTOundings  after  the  accident,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  miner  in  charge  of  the  shift  was  not  a  competent 
workman,  because  the  top  was  very  much  dislocated,  which  ought  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  an  experienced  miner  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
top  by  putting  iip  timber. 

November  7.  John  Morning,  a  miner,  at  Suffolk  colliery,  was  killed  in- 
stantly by  a  fall  of  the  top  benches  of  coal.  Deceased  had  fired  a  shot  in 
the  bottom  bsnch  and  was  barring  out  coal  which  the  shot  had  shattered, 
and  the  overlying  benches  fell  on  him.  In  examining  the  place  where  he 
was  killed,  I  found  the  coal  very  slippery,  and  to  a  careful  experienced 
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miner  but  little  examination  was  necessary  to  determine  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  do  as  this  man  did. 

November  17.  George  Betteler,  a  starter,  at  Boston  Run  colliery,  was 
fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  battery,  caused  by  a  large  piece  of  coal 
knocking  out  battery  prop;  his  injuries  proved  fatal  eight  hours  after  the 
accident. 

December  10.  Paul  Wiseman,  a  gangway  laborer,  at  Schuylkill  colliery, 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  at  face  of  gangway.  I  made  the 
necessary  examination  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Patrick  Mc- 
Carty,  the  miner  on  the  shift  previous  to  the  morning  the  accident  occur- 
red, should  have  stood  double  timber,  which  was  supplied  him  when  he 
commenced  his  shift.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  continued  cutting  coal,  and 
at  the  finish  of  his  night's  work  the  gangway  face  was  sixteen  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  the  double  timber.  Henry  Warning,  the  day  shift  miner,  found 
it  necessary  to  stand  timber  and  commenced  his  day's  work  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  while  deceased  was  cutting  a  leg  hole,  five 
tons  of  coal  fell  on  him.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  against  McCarty 
and  Warning  as  being  responsible  for  the  death  of  Paul  Wiseman. 

December  18.  James  Charles,  a  loader,  at  Park,  No.  3,  slope,  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  being  run  over  with  the  cars  on  slope  track.  Deceased 
was  standing  at  the  upper  lift  while  the  cars  were  being  hoisted  from  the 
lower  lift  with  ten  men  on;  he  attempted  to  get  on  the  cars  as  they  passed, 
and  was  dragged  a  distance  of  forty  feet  before  he  could  be  extricated. 

IMPnOVEMEiVTS  AT  COLLIERIES. 
Glrard  Colliery. 

A  two  (2")  gas  pipe  line,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  has  been  laid 
from  the  Girard  estate  pipe  line  to  the  colliery  stable,  shpplying  the  mules 
with  water. 

West  Bear  Rlcl$;e. 

A  new  gunboat  tower  at  head  of  hoisting  slope  is  still  under  construction. 
A  new  nest  of  four  boilers,  thirty  feet  long  by  thirty-four  inches  diameter, 
with  blowers  and  all  fixings  complete,  has  been  erected.  A  new  frame 
boiler-house,  55'  X  19',  with  sheet  iron  roof,  built  over  above  boilers.  A  line 
of  5"  cast  pipe,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  long,  has  been  put  in 
position,  carrying  steam  from  the  boilers  south  of  breaker  to  slope  engines. 
New  frame  stable,  53'x  51|'x  14',  has  been  built.  •  The  hoisting  slope  on 
the  Mammoth  vein  is  being  retimbered  and  repaired,  and  the  cages  in  use 
on  the  slope  are  to  be  replaced  by  gunboats.  The  pump  slope  on  the 
Primrose  vein  has  been  retimbered,  and  is  now  in  good  condition.  The 
steam  pipe  way  on  the  Primrose  vein  has  been  retimbered  with  white  oak 
timber  from  the  first  lift  to  the  surface,  and  is  now  in  good  condition. 

Hammoiid  Colliery. 

A  No.  9  Cameron  feed  pump  and  a  No.  100  Allison  &  Bannan  feed  pump 
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liavo  boon  put  in  position  at  tho  boilers  near  the  slope.  A  new  frame 
boiler-house,  5'2' -22'  lO.V,  has  been  built.  Six  4,()00-gallon  tanks 
have  been  erected  to  receive  water  from  the  Girard  estate  reservoir.  A 
steam  heater,  twelve  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  diameter,  has  been 
placed  at  bottom  of  slope,  supplying  heat  to  the  men  employed  in  that 
locality.  A  new  airway,  one  hundred  and  five  and  two  thirds  yards  long, 
has  been  driven  from  the  Holmes  vein,  west  gangway,  to  the  surface.  Also 
a  new  airway,  eighty-one  and  two  thirds  yards  long,  and  a  shaft  ten  and 
two  thirds  yards  deep,  has  been  driven  from  the  Holmes  vein,  east  gangway, 
to  the  surface. 

Conner  Colliery. 

The  trestle  at  the  head  of  dirt  plane,  sixty- four  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  wide,  has  been  rebuilt. 

Scliuylklll  Colliery. 

Put  in  breaker,  one  set  of  elevators,  and  one  stove  coal  screen. 

XortU  MaUanoy  Colliery. 

Breaker  extensively  repaired  during  the  year  1885.  Put  in  picking 
tables  in  breaker.  A  new  firame  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop,  25'x50', 
with  sheet-iron  roof,  has  been  erected.  Also  a  new  frame  powder-house, 
10'Xl2'.  During  the  year,  a  tunnel  was  driven  from  third  lift,  south  gang- 
way, north  Seven-Foot  slope  to  the  Skidmoro  vein,  cutting  the  vein  at 
fifty- four  and  two  thirds  yards,  showing  the  following  section: 

Bone  and  coal,  2'    1" 
coal,  6'    4" 

8'  11"  dip,  13°  west. 
Gangways  have  been  driven  north  and  south,  and  an  air  shaft,  sixty-five 
feet  deep,  was  sunk  to  the  bottom  split  of  the  Mammoth  vein  water  level, 
west  gangway. 

MaUanoy  City  Colliery. 

Breaker  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  remodeled. .  Put  in  forty-two 
picking  chutes,  fifty- four  picking  tables,  forty  slate  chutes,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  telegraphs  ;  also  covered  lump  coal  chutes  with  roofing- iron. 
In  the  Holmes  vein,  north  dip,  lower  lift,  east  gangway,  breast  28  is  now 
being  driven  up  center  of  basin,  and  has  reached  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  yards,  it  may  possibly  be  used  for  a  plane. 

Tunnel  Rltlgc  Colliery. 

Nothing  done  but  pumping  water  all  year. 

Maliauoy  Jig^-llonse. 

A  new  frame  addition  to  jig-house,  140'x35',  with  sheet-iron  roof,  has 
been  erected.  One  set  of  dirt  scrapers  on  north  side  of  jig-house  has  been 
erected,  and  also  one  set  of  dirt  scrapers  on  south  side,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  long,  with  eighty-seven  scrapers. 
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Two  boilers,  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty- four  inches  diameter,  with 
blowers  and  water  and  steam  connections  complete,  have  been  erected,  and 
frame  addition  to  boiler-hDUse,  12'x75',  with  sheet-iron  roof. 

St.  Nlcliolas  Colliery. 

Nothing  done  but  pumping  water  during  the  yeai'. 

Suffolk  Colliery. 

In  West  Diamond  gangway  an  airway,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  and 
two  thirds  yards  has  been  driven.  In  West  Primrose  gangway  an  airway 
has  been  driven  ninety-two  yards  long. 

Bear  R,uu  Colliery. 

A  set  of  dirt  scrapers  have  been  put  in  at  breaker,  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  long,  with  16"  buckets  and  troughs  complete;  one  set  of  elevators, 
forty  three  feet  high,  18"  buckets;  one  frame  elevator  house,  20'xl6';  one 
single  dirt  trestle  erected,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  long,  ten  feet 
wide,  and  forty  feet  high.  A  cinbbing  has  been  constructed  at  south  end  of 
breaker,  seventy-five  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  high.  Also  erected  a  new 
frame  boiler-house,  87'x50';  one  set  of  slush  scrapers  on  above  trestle  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  long,  with  troughs,  pulleys,  &c.,  complete. 

A  new  plane  in  Seven-Foot  vein,  west  gangway,  ninety  yards  long,  was 
constructed  with  all  machinery  complete.  A  tunnel  from  Buck  Mountain 
vein,  plane  level,  to  Seven-Foot  vein  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  is 
now  sixteen  yards. 

Gilbertou  Colliery. 

One  new  9"x38"  steam  pump  was  put  in  upper  lift,  one  new  9"x38" 
steam  pump  was  put  in  lower  lift,  one  new  9"x38"  steam  pump  was  put 
in  at  furnace  gangway  bore  hole.  Pump  not  yet  in  use.  Breaker  repaired. 
Chutes  and  picking  tables  put  in.  New  frame  lamp-house,  10'xl2',  ei'ected. 
A  tunnel  from  Buck  Mountaiu  vein,  lower  lift,  was  driven  north  twelve 
yards  to  back  vein.  Furnace  slope  was  completed  from  surface  to  Gil- 
berton  colliery,  -lower  lift,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  one  third 
yards  long,  and  another  lift  is  in  course  of  construction  from  this  level. 

Staiitou  Colliery. 

At  Tender  slope.  Tender  engine,  pumping  engine,  &c.,  have  been  thor- 
oughly repaired,  and  now  in  good  condition.  An  airway,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  yards  long,  was  driven  from  Buck  Mountain  vein,  first  lift 
workings,  and  timbered  complete,  and  new  fan  erected,  eighteen  inches 
diameter,  with  direct  acting  engine,  14"  cylinder  and  24:"  stroke.  All  the 
boilers  and  houses  have  been  repaired.  A  new  frame  shipping  office, 
12'X14';  lamp-house,  I0'xl2';  tool  house,  8'xl2',  have  been  erected. 

Iia-wrciicc  Colliery. 

A  new  slope  on  Little  vein  has  been  sunk  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
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and  thirty  and  two  thirds  yards,  well  timbered  with  1*.)'  collar,  23'  mud 
sill,  and  D.V  legs.  A  new  cleaner  and  separator,  with  two  large  screens, 
one  pair  of  hoisting  engines,  cylinders,  30"x40",  and  new  drum,  seventeen 
feet  diameter,  have  been  erected.  Twelve  new  boilers  have  also  been  put 
in,  and  two  new  boiler-houses  built.  The  cost  for  the  total  improvements 
amounting  to  §85,000  60. 

Kciiley  Ran 

Took  out  ten  old  boilers,  and  replaced  them  with  new  ones  of  improved 
make  and  iron.  Built  a  new  dam  to  supply  colliery  with  water,  and  laid 
a  new  4"  pipe  line  to  colliery.  Repaired  breaker  chutes,  and  put  in  part 
new  stringers,  posts,  new  partitions,  and  bottoms.  Also  rebuilt  foundation 
walls. 

Primrose  Colliery. 

A  new  slope  has  been  sunk  across  the  dip  in  Buck  Mountain  vein  to  a 
depth  of  six  hundred  feet,  vein  dips  40°,  slope  dips  20°,  direction  of 
slope,  3°  north  of  west.  At  bottom  of  new  slope  a  tunnel  is  being  driven 
north  to  cut  the  Seven-Foot  vein,  and  is  now  in  fifty  feet. 

Soiitli  Lianrel  Rld$;e  Colliery. 

Two  new  boilers  have  been  put  in,  30'x34',  one  Allison  steam  pump, 
10"  plunger  and  4'  stroke,  25"  cylinder,  and  a  new  12'  fan. 

Glendou  Colliery. 

Built  dirt  trestle  over  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  Put  in  four  new  boilei-s 
thirty  feet  long,  diameter  thirty-four  inches.  Put  up  a  new  sixteen-foot 
and  made  new  airway  for  same.  Constructed  a  manway  from  lower  gang- 
way, Ten-Foot  vein,  to  water  level.  A  tunnel  from  Buck  Moimtain  vein 
to  Seven- Foot  vein,  a  distance  of  sixty- four  feet,  has  been  driven. 

General  Condition  of  the  Collieries. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  mines  in  this  district  are  practi- 
cally safe.  There  are  some  localities  in  a  few  of  them,  however,  poorly 
ventilated,  and  while  I  make  this  statement,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  those 
having  charge  of  the  mines  ai'e  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  improve 
the  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  general  safety,  in  erecting  new  fans  and 
making  additional  outlets,  and  from  the  disposition  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  mining  ofiicials,  it  would  be  safe  to  expect  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  mines  at  the  close  of  1886,  compared  with  1885. 

I  would  here  thank  the  superintendents,  inside  and  outside  foremen  for 
their  uniform  courtesy  toward  me,  hoping  that  our  cooperation  may  be  so 
blessed,  that  we  may  have  fewer  accidents  this  year  than  we  had  last,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 

The  following  is  a  report  of  improvements  made  at  the  collieries  in  the 
Shenandoah  district,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany during  the  year  1885: 
13  Mines. 
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Ellaugowaii  Colliery. 

An  addition  of  1G'X24'  with  sheet-iron  roof,  has  been  built  on  each  end 
of  the  building  used  as  smith  and  carpenter  shops,  making  the  entire  build- 
ing 78'x24'.  The  old  stone  forges  have  been  torn  out,  and  replaced  by 
three  new  cast-iron  forges  with  sheet-iron  stacks.  A  new  engine,  8"  cylin- 
der, 12"  stroke,  and  5'  fly-wheel,  with  a  36"  fan  for  blacksmith  blast,  have 
also  been  put  in  the  shop.  The  office  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  another  room,  12'XlC'. 

A  plank  hose  house,  16'XlO',  has  been  built,  and  furnished  with  seven 
hundred  feet  of  hose  on  two  crabs,  with  extra  couplings  for  attachment  to 
the  Shenandoah  fire  department's  hose. 

A  tunnel,  forty- five  yards  long,  has  been  driven  from  the  Seven-Foot  vein 
counter  gangway  to  the  Buck  Mountain  vein. 

Kuicker1>ocker  Colliery. 

A  tunnel,  twenty- one  and  two  thirds  yards  long,  has  been  driven  from  the 
Skidmore  vein,  first  lift,  east  gangway,  to  the  Seven-Foot  vein. 

The  track  has  been  relaid  in  the  old  Barry  tunnel,  twenty-seven  yards 
long,  to  the  "bottom  split''  of  the  Mammoth  vein,  and  the  old  east  gangway 
re  opened  and  driven  ahead. 

A  new  airway,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  two  thirds  yards  long,  has 
been  driven  from  the  Barry  tunnel.  Buck  Mountain  vein,  west  gangway,  to 
the  surface,  and  a  fan  will  soon  be  erected  on  this  airway. 

A  new  slope  is  now  being  sunk  to  the  local  basin  in  the  Holmes  vein,  five 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  old  slope,  and  is  now  down  ninety-five  yards 
from  the  surface. 

A  new  frame  engine-house,  with  engine  16"  cylinder  x36"  stroke,  and 
drum  1'  diameter  and  10'  long,  have  been  erected  on  top  of  new  slope;  also, 
a  trestle  120'  long  x22'  high  16'  to  36'  wide.  A  new  railroad,  two  thou- 
sand feet  long  with  necessary  turn-outs,  from  new  slope  landing  to  breaker 
top. 

Four  new  boilers,  30'  long  ;  ;34"  diameter,  with  dirt  burning  apparatus 
complete;  boilers  connected  with  Anthracite  Water  Company's  six  inch 
main  from  Waste  House  run. 

A  new  locomotive  house,  16'x22',  with  sheet-iron  roof,  has  been  built 
near  the  old  shops  for  locomotive,  to  be  used  from  breaker  tip  to  head  of 
both  slopes.  A  new  locomotive  house,  17'X44',  with  sheet-iron  roof,  has 
been  built  near  the  drift  mouth;  also  a  new  stable,  100'x38',  with  sheet- 
iron  roof.  A  new  airway,  one  hundred  and  ten  and  two  thirds  yards  long, 
has  also  been  driven  from  the  Barry  tunnel,  Seven-Foot  vein,  east  gang- 
way, to  the  surface. 

Indian  Ridge  Colliery. 

The  Indian  Eidge  and  Plank  Ridge  collieries  were  idle  during  January 
and  February,  during  which  time  Indian  Ridge  breaker  underwent  repairs 
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and  alterations  necessary  to  prepare  all  the  coal  mined  at  the  Plank  Kidge 
colliery,  and   the  Plank   Ridge   breaker  has  been  completely  torn   down. 
Four  new  boilers,  30' <34",  have  been  built,  with  dirt  burning  apparatus 
complete.     The  old  water  heaters  have  been  torn  out,  and  two  new  heaters, 
84'  n34",  put  in  their  place.     A  new^  counter  chute,  sixty  yards  long,  has 
been  made  in  the  west  north  dip  gangway,  as  a  receptacle  for  coal  mined 
from  the  Plank  liidgo  upper  workings.     A  new  slope  is  in  course  of  con 
struction  in  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  Plank  llidge,  west  gangway,  directly 
under  the  slope  in  the  Mammoth  vein,  and  the  old  engine  and  drum  formerly 
used  for  the  Mammoth  vein  slope  is  now  used  for  the  new  Buck  Mountain 
slope,  the  rope  passing  down  the  old  air  shaft  from  Mammoth  to  Buck 
Mountain,  thence  through  a  rope  heading  to  head  of  new  slope.     An  airway 
is  being  driven  parallel  wath  this  slope.     Also  a  slope  has  been  started  in 
the  Plank  Kidge  Seven- Foot  vein,  directly  over  the  Buck  Mountain  slope. 
A  new  hoisting  engine,  cylinder  14"x22"  stroke,  with  drum  5'  3"  diameter, 
and  5'  long,  has  been  put  in  position  for  this  slope,  the  rope  passing  down 
the  same  air-shaft  to  the  Seven-Foot  vein,  thence  through  a  rope  heading, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  long,  to  head  of  slope.     The  transportation 
from  the  head  of  these  two  slopes  is  through  a  tunnel  driven  south  across 
the  measures  from  the  West  Mammoth  gangway  of  Indian  Eidge  shaft. 

ShenandoaU  City  Colliery. 

After  the  boiler  explosion,  August   11,   1885,  the  hoisting  engine  and 
pumps  were  connected  with  the  Plank  Kidge  boilers,  and  four  new  boilers, 
30'x34",  with  dirt  burning  apparatus;  these,  with  a  few  of  the  boilers 
formerly  at  Plank  Kidge,  now  furnish  all  the  steam  for  the  Shenandoah 
City  colliery   slope.     Two  new  boilers,   30'x34",  have  been  built  at  the 
breaker,  and  four  new  boilers,  30'x34",  have  been  put  up  at  the  bore  hole, 
all  furnished  with   dirt  burning   apparatus   complete.     The  old  tubular 
boilers  at  the  bore  hole  have  been  removed.     The  old  single  breaker  has 
been  remodeled  and  enlarged  and  fitted  up  with  a  complete  new  set  of 
steel  toothed  rollers,  screens,  and  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  thorough 
preparation  of  coal.     The  old  engine  in  the  double  breaker  has  been  taken 
away  and  replaced  by  a  new  one,  cylinder  18"x60"  stroke,  with  a  l6'-fly- 
wheel,  which  runs  all  the  machinery  in  the  triple  breaker.     In  the  new 
underground  slope  two  lifts  have  been  opened  with  an  east  and  west  gang- 
way on  each  lift,  making  four  gangways  now  working  from  this  slope.     A 
new  tunnel,  forty  six  yards  long,  has  been  driven  from  the  Seven-Foot 
vein  slope  workings  to  the  Mammoth  vein,  so  as  to  abandon  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  of  Mammoth  gangway,  which  required  constant  retimbering, 
and  which  also  increases  safety  in  traveling  the  main  avenue. 

Ttirltcy  Run  Colliery. 

In  the  new  slope,  west  gangway,  a  tunnel  has  been  started  to  be  driven 
to  the  Seven-Foot  vein.  It  is  now  in  fifty  yards.  A  drift  has  been  opened 
on  the  Four- Foot  vein,  underlying  the  Holmes;  the  coal  is  good  and  hard. 
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West  Slieuandoali  Colliery. 

A  new  water  heater,  30'x34",  and  a  No.  3  Blake  pump  have  been  put  in 
place  for  feeding  boilers.  A  wooden  culvert,  two  hundred  feet  long,  has 
been  built,  leading  from  ihe  pump  discharge  at  Buck  Mountain  slope  to 
the  creek.     The  upper  part  of  the  slope  has  been  enlarged  and  retimbered. 

Kolilnoor  Colliery. 

A  line  of  2"  gas  pipe  has  been  run  through  the  picking  chutes,  and  the 
picking  rooms  are  now  heated  with  steam.  Eleven  of  the  old  boilers  have 
been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones,  30'x34",  with  dirt  burn- 
ing apparatus.  The  boards  enclosing  the  shaft  frame,  and  all  unnecessary 
lumber  about  it,  have  been  torn  away.  The  weather  boarding  on  the  shaft 
and  breaker  engine  and  compressor  houses  has  been  replaced  by  sheet-iron 
and  sheet-iron  roofs,  thus  diminishing  the  liability  to  fires. 

In  the  east  slope.  No.  2,  a  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company's  steam-pump,  13''  cylinder  Xl8"  stroke  and  1"  plunger,  has  been 
put  in  place,  and  another  of  the  same  type,  with  18"  cylinder  >  38"  inch 
stroke  and  9"  plunger,  has  been  put  in  the  west  slope.  A  new  lamp-house, 
14'xl2'  with  sheet-iron  roof,  has  been  built  for  trimming  and  repairing 
the  safety  lamps. 

A  new  second  outlet  and  airway  has  been  made  from  the  shaft  level  west 
gangway  in  No.  1  shaft  to  the  surface,  which  includes  a  tunnel  twenty-six 
yards  long,  fi'om  the  Mammoth  to  the  Skidmore  vein;  the  airway  and  trav- 
eling way  in  Skidmore  vein  is  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  long,  on  an  av- 
erage pitch  of  twenty  one  and  one  half  degrees,  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  from 
surface  to  Skidmore,  fifty-eight  yards  deep;    area  of  shaft  is  9'xl2' 

The  airway  and  traveling  way  in  Skidmore  vein  is  timbered  with  three 
rows  of  oak  props,  with  steps  and  hand-rail  put  in  on  the  east  side,  from 
gangway  to  foot  of  outlet  shaft.  In  the  shaft  a  series  of  easy  stairways  in 
stages  of  eight  feet  in  height,  all  rising  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  level 
platform  or  landing  nine  feet  long,  from  the  head  of  each  stairway  to  the  foot 
of  the  next  one  above,  has  been  built  from  the  Skidmore  vein  to  the  surface. 

The  sinking  of  this  shaft  was  indispensably  necessary,  and  was  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  mining,  requiring  great  care  and  skill,  owing  to  the 
Mammoth  vein  having  been  robbed  at  this  point,  and  the  old  workings  filled 
up  with  the  loose  rock  and  slate  from  the  crushed  measures  above. 

I  visited  this  work  several  times  while  in  course  of  construction,  in  com- 
pany with  John  L.  Williams,  division  mining  superintenent,  who  evidently 
took  special  interest  in  its  construction  and  in  expediting  its  conpletion. 
This  colliery  is  now  placed  in  the  position  of  having  one  of  the  best  outlets  in 
the  anthracite  region,  which  could  not  be  said  of  it  while  in  the  possession  of 
its  former  owners.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Weiser,  Luther 
and  Pollard,  assistant  civil  and  mining  engineers  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  giving  me  information  relative 
to  the  improvements  made  at  the  collieries  in  their  respective  districts. 
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Nature  and  Cause  of  Accident  In  Brief. 

Killed  by  fall  of  top  slate. 

Fatally  burned  with  powder;  died  January  26. 

Killed  by  fall  of  coal  in  face  of  gangway. 

Killed  by  an  explosion  of  boiler. 

Fatally  injured  between  two  cars;  died  March  1. 

Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp;  died 

February  19. 
Killed;  smothered  in  dirt  hopper. 
Killed;  fell  down  shaft  while  attending  pump. 
Killed  by  an  explosion  of  boiler. 
Fatally  injured  by  fall  of  coal;  died  March  28. 
Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  iire-damp;  flied 

ru  lu. 
lietween  cars  and  timber, 
by  a  fall  of  a  large  area  of  overlying  strata. 
1  at  same  time. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
y  injured  by  coal  from  shot;  died  April  21 . 
y  injured  by  explo  sion  of  powder;  died  May  25. 
;  fell  into  counter  screen  of  breaker. 
y  injured  by  fall  of  top  slate;  died  June  15. 
y  injured;  sprained  internally  lifting  car;  died 

;  fell  down  slope  chute. 
;  fell  forty  yards  down  slope. 
y  burned  with  powder;  died  July  16. 
y  burned  with  powder;  died  July  13. 
riding  up  slojie;  fell  ofE  water  car. 
y  burned  with  ijowder;  died  July  15. 
;  crushed  under  breaker  tip  and  car. 
by  fall  of  coal  while  robbing  pillars, 
do.                                    do. 
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Location— County. 
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Mahanoy  City,  Schayll 
do.                   do 
Shenandoah,             do 
Mahanoy  City,           do 
Mahanoy  Plane,        do 
Lost  Creek,                do 

Mahanoy  City,          do 
Park  Place,                do 
Mahanoy  Plane,        do 
Girardville,                do 
Mahanoy  Plane,        do 

Shenandoah,              do 

Raven  Run,               do 

do.                        do 

do.                        do 

do.                        do 

do.                        do 

do.                        do 

do.                        do 

do.                        do 

do.                        do 

do.                        do 

Lost  Creek,                do 

Maple  Dale,               do 

Shaft,                          do 

Shenandoah,              do 

Park  Place,               do 

Mahanoy  Plane,        do 

Gilberton,                  do 

Park  Place,               do 

do.                        do 

Mahanoy  City,          do 
Maple  Dale,               do 
Yatesville,                 do 
Audenreid,                 do 
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Schuylkill,  .  .  . 
North  Mahanoy, 
Shenandoah  City, 
North  Mahanoy, 
Lawrence,    .  .  . 
Packer,  No.  2,  . 

Elmwood,    .  .  . 
Park,  No.  1,   .  . 
Lawrence,    .  .  . 
Connor,     .... 
Lawrence,    .  .  . 

n,   . 

City, 

Lawrence,    .  .  . 
Gilberton,    .  .  . 
Park,  No.  3,    .  . 
do.            .  . 
Silver  Brook,     . 
Glendon,  .... 
EUaugowan,  .  . 
Knickerbocker, 
Honey  Brook,  No 
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Name  of  Persons  In- 
jured Fatally. 

Michael  Lynch,    .   . 
William  Grindel,     . 
William  Meehan,    . 
.Joseph  Richards,    . 
William  Morgan,     . 
Daniel  R.  Kerwick, 

Patrick  Martin,    .  . 
Charles  Holderman, 
Jacob  Griner,    .  .  . 
Owen  McDonald,     . 
Robert  Whitecomb, 

Thomas  O'Hara,     . 
Michael  Purcell,  .  . 
Benjamin  Maurer, 
Michael  Herrity,     . 
Henry  Mervine,  .  . 
Daniel  Kenney,    .  . 
John  Cavanagh,   .  . 
William  Anderson, 
John  Anderson,   .  . 
Bernard  Smith,    .  . 
Frank  McCauchlin, 
Patrick  McCormick, 
Andrew  Genon,    .  . 
Charles  Lewis,  .  .  . 
Martin  Tempest,     . 
Robert  Marsh,  .  .  . 

Philip  Hahn,  .... 
Anthony  McCuskey, 
Joseph  Hoch,    .  .  . 
Henry  C.  Jokes,  .  . 
James  Crawford,     . 
Jacob  Volokenis,    . 
Thomas  Reminder, 
Charles  Lynch,     .  . 
George  Dewvick,    . 
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SIXTH  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 

Ashland,  March  17,  1886. 

Honorable  J.  Simpson  Africa,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Common- 
icealth  of  Pennsylvania: 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Assembly  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite 
coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
property  connected  therewith,"  approved  June  30,  1885,  I  herewith  have 
the  honor  of  submitting  this  my  annual  report,  which  contains  a  list  of  the 
persons  killed  and  injured,  together  with  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined 
and  shipped  to  market,  number  of  kegs  of  powder  used,  number  of  days 
worked,  number  of  persons  employed,  number  of  mules  and  horses,  number 
of  engines  and  pumps,  and  number  of  steam  boilers,  in  and  about  the 
collieries  in  the  district  during  the  year  1885,  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  those  employed  or  interested  in  the  mining 
and  production  of  coal. 

Total  number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  to  market, 3,  961,  200.  17 

Sold  and  consumed  at  collieries, 244,  214.  00 

Total  production  for  year  1885, 4,  205,  420.  17 

Total  production  for  year  1884, 4,  535,  051.  13 


Decrease  under  that  of  year  1884, 329,  630.  16 

Number  of  employes  inside,      8,  511 

Number  of  employes  outside, 5,  691 

Total  number  of  employes  in  district,      14,  202 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used  during  year, 104,  250 

Number  of  days  worked  during  year, 212.  9 

Number  of  mulen  and  horses, 1,  673 

Number  of  steam  boilers, 890 

Number  of  engines  and  pumps, 

Number  of  fatal  casualties, 45 

Number  of  non-fatal  casualties, 136 

Very  respectfully, 

James  Ryan, 

Inspector  of  Coal  Mines. 
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Recnpltnlatlou  of  Fatal  Cnsualtlcg. 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof, 17 

Mine  cars  and  machinery,      11 

Suffocated  by  rush  of  mud, 4 

Falling  down  mauway, 2 

Premature  blast, 1 

Explosion  of  powder, 1 

Miscellaneous  inside,       5 

Miscellaneous  outside, 4 

Total, 45 

Recapitulation  of  Non-Fatal  Casualties. 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof, 47 

Mine  cars  and  machinery,      35 

Explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas, 13 

Premature  blasts, 10 

Explosion  of  powder, 3 

Miscellaneous  inside,       16 

Miscellaneous  outside, 12 

Total, 136 


IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  BY  THE  PHII^ADEIiPHIA  AND  READING  COAIi  AND 
IRON  COMPANY  IN  AND  ABOUT  THEIR  COLLIERIES  IN  THE  SHAMOKIN 
DISTRICT  DURING  1885. 

Keystone  Colliery. 

The  air  slope,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  was  remodeled 
and  retimbered  throughout,  and  fitted  with  substantial  steps  fi'om  top  to 
bottom.  A  new  frame  blacksmith  shop,  41'  6"x31',  with  sheet- iron  roof, 
was  erected  and  equip- ed.  A  new  frame  stable  was  also  erected.  A  new 
line  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  4"-hautboy  pipe  was 
laid  from  the  Potts  colliery  pipe  line  to  that  of  this  colliery  from  their  large 
reservoir,  thus  insuring  an  abiindant  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Mcrriam  Colliery. 

A  now,  self-acting  plane,  14'  collar,  19'  spread,  8'  to  12'  high,  and  358' 
long  from  knuckle  to  landing,  was  driven  in  the  East  Mammoth  gangway 
of  the  Long  Tunnel  workings;  this  is  equipped  with  a  drum  7'  diameter, 
and  all  other  necessary  appliances  for  operating  it.  A  new  tunnel,  eighty 
feet  long,  was  also  driven  from  the  south  dip  to  the  south  dip  of  the  South 
East  Tunnel  workings.  Sixteen  new  standard  boilers  were  erected,  each 
34"  diameter,  30'  long,  with  all  fixtures  complete,  including  twenty- eight 
Wootten  patent  blowers  for  burning  culm,  the  brick  walls  incasing  them 
contain  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  bricks. 

There  were  also  erected  six  stand'?rd  sheet-iron  boiler-houses,  each  57' 
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10^'  long  and  10'  8"  wide,  and  five  boiler  iron  stacks,  each  34"  diameter 
and  30'  high.  In  order  to  mechanically  convey  the  fuel  from  the  breaker 
to  the  boiler-house,  two  automatic  cast-iron  fuel  telegraphs  were  erected, 
the  one  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  and  the  other  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  long,  the  former  being  operated  by  three  hundred  and  tbirty- 
six  feet,  and  the  latter  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  of  endless  chain 
and  scrapers. 

Monitor  Colliery. 

A  new  air  slope,  226'  long,  13'  wide,  and  8'  high,  was  driven  in  the 
Mammoth  vein  fi'om  the  upper  east  gangway  connecting  with  a  new  air- 
shaft,  31'  deep  and  81  square  feet  area  sunk  fi-om  the  surface.  This  has 
been  supplied  with  a  new  18'-Guibal  fan,  with  all  modern  improvements 
and  fixtures  complete,  and  operated  by  a  new  fan  engine  of  16"  cylinder, 
18"  stroke.  A  new  Standard  steam  pump,  9"  water  cylinder,  38"  stroke, 
with  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  of  6"-cast  iron  column  pipe,  has 
been  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  main  inside  slope,  and  another  pump  of  the 
same  dimensions  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  of  8"  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  feet  of  7"-cast-iron  column  pipe  has  been  erected  at 
the  foot  of  the  upper  east  inside  slope. 

The  breaker  structure  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  otherwise  im- 
proved; the  screen  rooms  have  been  remodeled  and  supplied  with  complete 
outfits  of  the  new  Standard  cast-  iron  slate-picking  tables  and  telegraphs, 
thereby  enabling  superior  preparation  of  the  coal. 

Eight  new  Standard  boilers  were  erected,  each  34"  diameter,  30'  long, 
with  all  fixtures  complete,  including  sixteen  Wootten  patent  blowers  for 
burning  culm.  The  brick  walls  surrounding  them  contain  fifty-four  thou- 
sand bricks.  Two  Standard  sheet-iron  boiler-houses,  each  57'  10"  long 
and  16'  8"  wide,  were  also  erected  together  with  two  boiler-iron  stacks, 
each  30'  high  34"  diameter.  A  new  boiler-iron  heater,  40'  long  and  34" 
diameter,  has  also  been  added  to  these  boilers.  A  No.  4  Cameron  steam 
pump  and  a  Quirin  steam  pump  of  10"-water  cylinder  and  16"  stroke,  to- 
gether with  a  new  4,000-gallon  tank,  and  a  line  of  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen feet  of  2|"-water  pipes  have  been  added  to  the  water-supply.  A 
cribbed  and  filled  embankment,  one  hundred  and  eighty- nine  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  high,  has  been  constructed  to  obtain  a  better  alignment  of 
the  road  from  the  slope  landing  to  the  breaker  tip. 

liOcust  Spring  Colliery. 

Breast  No.  61  of  the  lower  west  No.  8  vein  workings  has  been  driven 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy -five  feet  through  to  the  surface,  and 
connected  to  the  lower  and  upper  counter  gangways,  thus  making  a  con- 
venient, safe,  and  easy  second  outlet  from  all  the  workings  west  of  the 
hoisting  slope  and  perfecting  their  ventilation. 

A  new  tunnel,  fifteen  feet  long,  has  been  driven  from  the  lower  east 
Mammoth  gangway,  at  breast  No.  40  to  the  Skidmore  gangway. 
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A  new  Standard  stoam  pump,  U"  wator  cylinder,  88"  stroke,  with  one 
thousand  feet  of  S"  cast-iron  column  pipe,  has  been  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope. 

Eight  now  Standard  boilers,  each  84"  diameter,  30'  long,  were  erected, 
(four  of  them  replacing  the  old  ones  injured  by  the  explosion  of  December, 
1884,)  with  all  fixtures  complete,  including  sixteen  Wootten  patent  blowers 
for  burning  culm. 

Three  Standard  sheet-iron  boiler-houses,  each  57'  10"  long,  16'  8"  wide, 
and  two  boiler-iron  stacks,  each  30'  high  and  34"  diameter,  were  also  put 
up.     A  frame  supply  house   for  purifying  materials  was  also  constructed 
with  sheet-iron  roof. 

liocust  Gap  Colliery. 

The  large  trestle  at  the  breaker  tip,  three  hundred  and  three  fept  long 
and  seventy  feet  high  was  thoroughly  renewed,  and  is  now  in  first-class 
condition. 

Reliance  Colliery. 

A  new  Standard  steam  pump,  8"  water  cylinder,  32"  stroke,  has  been 
erected  to  supply  the  jigs  with  water,  and  a  set  of  steel  rolls  has  been  put 
into  the  breaker. 

Mt.  Carinel  SUaft  Colliery. 

A  new  self-acting  plane,  two  hundred  and  eighty -five  feet  long  from 
knuckle  to  landing,  was  driven  in  the  South  West  working,  and  equipped 
with  a  seven  foot  drum,  and  all  other  necessary  appliances  for  operating  it. 
A  new  Standard  steam  pump,  9"  water  cylinder,  88"  stroke,  with  three 
hundred  and  seventy  nine  feet  of  5"  cast  iron  column  pipe,  has  been 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 

The  breaker  has  been  supplied  with  a  new  automatic  dirt  conveyor, 
seventy-six  feet  long,  with  fifty-four  1(3"  scrapers.  A  new  frame  ofiice, 
10'xl2',  and  a  new  frame  wash  house,  12'xl6',  for  the  miners,  were  also 
erected. 

Peerless  Colliery. 

The  old  landing  at  the  head  of  the  north  dip  slope  in  the  No.  XI  vein 
has  been  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  made  at  the  level  of  the  water  level 
gangway.  This  necessitated  the  making  of  an  open  cut,  one  hundi'ed  and 
forty- five  feet  long,  fifty- eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  deep,  with  a 
backswitch  tunnel,  in  the  top  rock,  sixty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
seven  feet  high,  all  of  which  has  been  completed,  and  is  now  in  first- class 
working  order. 

The  airway  in  the  No.  X  vein  has  been  enlarged  and  retimbered,  thus 
effecting  improved  and  reliable  ventilation.  A  new  standard  sheet- iron 
boiler-house,  54'  6":  19'  7",  was  erected  during  the  year. 

Henry  Clay  Colliery. 

Two  Standard  steam  pumps,  each  9"  water  cylinder,  38"  stroke,  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  of  6",  8",  and   10"  cast  iron  column 
14  Mines. 
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pipes  were  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hoisting  shaft;  as  were  also  two  ex- 
actly similar  pumps  at  the  foot  of  the  No.  1  inside  slope,  with  three  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  of  8"  and  10"  cast-iron  column,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  4"  cast  iron  steam  pipes. 

Burusltle  Colliery. 

A  new  frame  fan  engine-house  was  erected. 

Bear  Valley  Colliery. 

Four  new  tuunels  were  driven  in  this  colliery  during  the  year,  viz:  One, 
lO'xlO'  and  forty-six  feet  long  from  the  West  No.  X  gangway  to  the  West 
Mammoth  gangway;  two,  lO'xlO',  and  nineteen  feet  long  each,  from  the 
west  middle  split  gangway  to  the  top  split  vein;  and  one,  lO'xlO,'  and 
twenty-five  feet  long  from  the  west  midale  split  gangway  to  the  bottom 
split  gangway. 

A  new  trial  slope  has  been  sunk  from  the  surface  into  the  basin  of  the 
Mammoth  vein,  between  the  east  side  water  level  and  shaft  level  workings. 
This  slope,  which  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  long,  and  has  a  tun- 
nel thirty-three  feet  long  at  its  foot,  is  regularly  timbered  throughout,  and 
has  good  stout  ladders,  firmly  fastened  from  top  to  bottom;  it  is  also  val- 
uable as  a  convenient  and  safe  additional  outlet,  and  assists  in  ventilating 
the  workings. 

To  sink  this  slope,  there  has  been  erected  a  hoisting  engine  of  twelve 
inch  cylinder  and  twenty-foui'  inch  stroke,  four  feet  drum  with  brake,  and 
seven  foot  fly-wheel  attached;  also  a  No.  3  flue  boiler  with  iron  stack,  and 
a  frame  hoisting  engine-house,  nineteen  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  wide,  to- 
gether with  one  No.'  3,  and  one  No.  5  Blake  steam -pumps,  with  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  two  inch  column  pipe  to  drain  the  slope.  East  of  the  breaker 
there  has  been  erected  a  new  double  track  dirt  plane,  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long,  with  trestle  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet  high,  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  with  large  dirt  and  rock  bins  at  both  top  and  bottom,  so 
arranged  as  to  unload  the  dirt  and  rock  automatically. 

Two  new  reservoir  dams  have  been  constructed,  the  one  for  fi'esh  water 
supply  has  a  capacity  of  about  five  million  gallons,  and  the  other  for  water 
supply  to  wash  coal  at  the  lip  screens,  has  a  capacity  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  gallons. 

A  new  frame  three  thousand  gallon  tank,  and  a  new  frame  pump-house 
30'xl2'  with  sheet-iron  roof  were  erected,  also,  a  frame  sheet-iron  roofed 
locomotive-house,  16'xl2'. 

Nortli  FraiiUliii  No.  3,  Colliery. 

A  tunnel,  lO'xlO'  and  42'  long,  was  driven  from  the  No.  VII  to  the  No. 
VI  vein.  The  boilers  not  heretofore  burning  culm  were  remodeled  to  use 
siich  fuel,  and  supplied  with  six  additional  Wootten  patent  blowers.  Aside 
from  the  improvements  above  enumerated,  the  usual  repairs  were  main- 
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tainetl  at  all  the  collieries,  and  the  properties  kept  up  to  the  established 
standard. 

KnKt. 

A  new  addition  to  the  lu'eakor,  lifty-tive  long,  thirty-three  feet  wide,  and 
forty  feet  high,  with  screens,  cast-iron  telegraphs,  tables,  chutes,  and  slate 
boxes  has  been  built. 

North  Aslilaiid  Colliery. 

The  airway  at  slope  has  been  retimbered  from  the  water  to  drift  surface. 
A  new  airway,  one  hundred  and  four  yards  long,  has  been  driven  from  the 
lower  left  gangway,  Buck  Mountain  vein,  to  the  water  level  gangway.  A 
new  sump  gangway,  forty  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  high, 
has  been  driven.  A  standard,  9x38,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company's  pump,  has  been  placed  in  position  in  the  rock  pump  room 
east  of  foot  of  slope.  A  new  fan,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  vortical  en- 
gine, eighteen  inch  stroke  and  twelve  inch  cylinder,  has  been  built  at  the 
head  of  airway  near  slope,  taking  the  place  of  the  one  burned  down.  A 
head  frame  gunboat  dump  and  small  breaker  are  being  built  at  head  of  slope. 

Preston  No.  3. 

Pump  slope  is  being  retimbered  from  top  to  bottom. 

Preston  No.   3. 

A  new  pipe  line  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  has 
been  laid  from  the  Girard  estate  pipe  line  to  the  colliery  reservoir. 

Sliort  ^louiitalu  and  Lykeus  Valley  Colliery. 

Sunk  No.  4  slope  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  yards,  di-iven  fourteen 
and  one  half  yards  of  Y  at  bottom  of  same.  Made  twenty- eight  yards  of 
engine  room.  Put  in  two  Allison  &  Bannan  steam  pumps.  Drove  seventy  and 
one  third  yards  of  cross-cut  tunnel  in  No.  1,  west  counter.  Put  in  place 
twelve  new  boilers  (additional)  each  34''x30'  long;  also,  two  boilers  36''x 
25'  feet  long,  and  a  Blake  pump  at  coal  yard  for  fresh  water  supply  for 
colliery  boilers.  Put  in  place  two  boilers  at  machine  shop,  saw-mill  engine, 
and  a  fifteen- foot  fan  to  ventilate  the  old  Bear  Valley  tunnel  workings. 

AVllllamsto^vii  Colliery. 

Made  room  in  rock  for  eight  boilers  for  No.  4  slope,  GO:  45a9'  hicrh,  for 
furnishing  steam  for  hoisting  and  pumping  water.  Driven  a  cross-cut  tun- 
nel fifty-three  and  two  thirds  yards  long,  from  No.  3  slope  counter  Big  vein  to 
White's  vein.  Drove  a  cross-cut  tunnel  nineteen  yards  long,  from  No.  10 
to  dirt  vein  in  Summit  slope,  and  another  cross-cut  tunnel  nineteen  and  one 
third  yards  long,  from  No.  9  to  No.  8  vein,  in  Bear  Valley  slope.  Built 
three  blocks  of  houses,  two  twenty- eight  feet  square,  seventeen  feet  high 
for  two  families  each,  and  one  block  26':  52',  17'  high  for  four  families. 
Dug  eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  trench,  and  laid  pipe  from  Green- 
field's, to  pump  fresh  water  for  boilers  at  collieiy. 
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Caincroii. 

Drove  three  tunnels,  one  from  No.  9  to  No.  6  vein,  and  one  from  No.  10 
to  No.  13  vein,  No.  9  slope  level,  another  from  No.  9  to  No.  10  vein  in  east 
inside  slope.     Put  up  two  fans  to  ventilate  the  workings. 

liUUe  Fitller. 

Drove  a  tunnel  from  No.  9  to  No.  6  vein,  and  driving  a  tunnel  from  No. 
9  to  No.  10  vein.  Put  up  a  new  fan  to  ventilate  the  workings.  Put  in  place 
two  new  boilers,  and  built  house  for  same. 

HlcUory  Riflfje  Colliery. 

Have  driven  a  tunnel  from  No.  8  to  Buck  Mountain,  north  dip,  and  driving 
one  from  same  vein  to  same  vein,  south  dip.  The  colliery  is  undergoing  a 
general  change  for  the  better. 

Xcilsou  SUaft. 

Put  in  place  six  new  boilers  34",  30'  long;  sinking  shaft. 

Mt.  Carmel  Colliery. 

Built  an  addition  to  breaker,  putting  in  machinery  for  re-breaking  broken 
and  egg  coal,  and  new  slate  picking  tables  complete.  Built  a  fresh  water 
dam  for  supplying  colliery  boilers. 

Eiitei-prise  Colliery. 

Sunk  a  new  slope  on  the  north  dip  of  the  No.  8  vein,  and  di'ove  a  water 
level  tunnel  fi-om  bottom  of  same.  Put  four  boilers  and  engine  in  place, 
and  built  house  for  same.  Put  up  a  twelve- foot  fan  to  ventilate  the  work- 
ings. 

Put  in  place  four  new  boilers,  one  new  stack  for  same ;  also,  a  new  twelve- 
foot  fan  to  ventilate  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  north  dip,  workings.  Pro- 
vided a  locomotive  outside  to  haul  away  the  coal  dirt  from  breaker. 

Ceutralia  Colliery. 

Sunk  a  new  lift  of  slope  abou.t  nine  hundred  feet  deep. 

Hazle  Dell  Colliery. 

Put  in  place  two  new  boilers  to  furnish  steam  to  hoisting  slope  engine 
and  fan. 

ACCIDENTS. 
Miscellaneous  Outside. 

Accident  No.  1. — Enoch  Sandusky,  slate-picker,  aged  fourteen  years, 
suffocated  by  steam  at  Luke  Fidler  colliery.  May  9,  1885.  According  to 
evidence,  it  was  a  habit  of  the  slate-picker  boys,  during  dinner  hour,  after 
they  ate  their  dinners,  to  get  on  an  ash  car  (that  was  used  to  haul  the  ashes 
from  breaker  boiler  in  or  out  on  ash  bank)  and  run  it  into  boiler-house.  At 
time  of  accident  deceased,  with  other  boys,  were  running  it  into  boiler- 
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house;  it  juDipod  the  track  ami  struck  against  Iho  front  of  one  of  thc>  boil- 
ers, displacing  the  man-hole  door,  causing  the  steam  to  escape  in  stich  a 
vohime  as  to  suffocate  deceased  before  he  was  rescued  from  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed. 

Accident  No.  2. — ^Martin  Lavell,  slate-picker,  aged  fourteen  years,  fatally 
injured  by  being  crushed  between  big  raihoad  car  wheel  and  rail  at  Cen- 
tralia  colliery,  May  11,  1885.  He  died  in  about  eigkt  hours  after  accident. 
Deceased  was  employed  picking  slate  out  of  coal  on  top  of  big  railroad 
cars  while  standing  on  railroad,  after  being  loaded  at  breakei*.  "While  thus 
engaged  picking  the  slate  on  top  of  loaded  cars  out  near  end  of  railroad 
track,  he  saw  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  coming  toward  him;  he  got  off  and  ran 
to  meet  the  trip  of  hve  cars;  in  his  attempts  to  get  on  he  fell  with  his  both 
legs  across  the  rail  in  front  of  the  wheel  of  first  car;  he  was  dragged 
about  thirty  feet;  the  flesh  on  one  leg  was  lacerated  nearly  from  his  hip 
down  to  his  knee.  The  other  leg  was  broken  between  knee  and  hip.  He 
died  fi'om  the  injuries  received  at  the  time  above  mentioned. 

Accident  No.  3. — Joseph  Lester,  engineer,  aged  fifty  one  years,  killed  on 
July  4,  1885,  by  the  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler  at  Williamstown  colliery. 
He  left  a  wife  and  five  children.  According  to  the  evidence  given  at  in- 
quest, the  accident  occurred  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
cause  assigned  for  it  was  an  insufficiency  of  water  in  boiler,  at  the  same 
time  running  or  pumping  in  cold  water.  Cland  Como  (boiler-maker)  tes- 
tified to  having  examined  the  boiler  in  about  nine  hours  after  accident,  and 
coTild  find  neither  a  crack  nor  flaw  in  the  iron.  He  also  stated  the  boiler 
was  made  of  the  best  quality  of  iron,  and  was  good  for  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years.  William  M.  Jones,  night  engineer,  testified  that  the  boiler  was 
full  of  water  up  to  the  top  gauge  when  he  left  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Deceased,  when  found  after  accident,  was  in  front  of  where  the  boiler 
was  before  the  accident,  in  a  sitting  position,  his  face  toward  south  and 
against  a  little  closet.     There  was  a  wound  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

Accident  No.  4. — Joseph  Dunlap,  Jr.,  slate-picker,  aged  twelve  years, 
fatally  injiired  on  big  railroad  near  Short  Mountain  and  Lykens  Valley 
Colliery  breaker,  July  29,  1885,  by  being  run  over  by  railroad  cars.  He 
died  in  about  three  hours  after  accident.  Deceased,  at  time  of  accident, 
while  running  along  railroad  near  breaker  on  his  way  home  from  work  in 
the  evening,  was  struck  by  the  front  wheel  of  first  car  of  an  empty  train 
of  cars  that  were  being  pushed  toward  breaker  by  a  locomotive,  knocked 
down  and  run  over,  sustaining  injuries  from  which  he  died  shortly  after 
accident. 

Mlsccllaucous  luslde. 

Accident  No.  1. — Thomas  Laiighlin,  miner,  aged  fifty  years,  fatally  in- 
jured by  being  thrown  down  Garfield  Colliery  slope,  January  5,  1885.  He 
died  in  about  two  and  one-half  hours  after  receiving  injuries,  leaving  a  wife 
and  five  children.     Deceased  was  employed  driving  the  chutes  and  head- 
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ing3  ia  the  west  coiiater  gangway.  In  crossing  the  slope  under  the  rope 
at  water  level,  on  his  way  going  home  in  the  evening,  he  took  hold  of  the 
rope.  While  crossing,  the  engineer  started  to  hoist,  raising  the  rope  up 
near  slope  collars,  throwing  deceased  down  the  slope,  causing  such  injuries 
to  him  that  he  died  at  the  time  above  stated. 

Acci  DENT  No.  2. — John  Doyle,  miner,  aged  forty  seven  years,  fatally  injured 
January  10,  1885,  by  falling  down  cross-hole  in  Logan  colliery,  died  on 
January  26, 1885,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  children.  Deceased  was  employed 
driving  the  air  course,  or  monkey  gangway,  in  the  east  side,  north  dip 
workings.  No.  3  slope.  While  in  the  act  of  running  away  from  a  blast,  he 
slipped  and  fell  down  a  cross-hole  to  gangway,  receiving  injuries  which 
caused  his  death  in  sixteen  days  after  the  accident. 

Accident  No.  3. — Charles  James,  miner,  aged  thirty -three  years,  fatally  in- 
jured in  Garfield  colliery  by  an  explosion  of  the  contents  of  an  empty  powder 
keg,  with  about  two  quarts  of  water  in  it,  (that  was  used  to  thaw  dualin  pow- 
der,) on  blacksmith's  fire,  January  29,  1885.  He  died  in  about  six  and  a  half 
hours  after  accident,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  child.  Deceased,  with  four  other 
men,  were  employed  driving  a  tunnel.  After  going  down  to  work  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  got  an  empty  powder  keg  with  about  two  quarts 
of  water  in  it.  He  put  the  keg  on  the  fire  to  warm  the  water  to  thaw  some 
dualin  powder  preparatory  to  firing  a  blast.  It  had  not  been  on  the  fire 
more  than  five  or  six  minutes  when  the  explosion  took  place  with  the  above 
result.  The  water  which  was  in  the  keg  at  time  of  explosion  was  used  by 
the  eleven  o'clock  shift  in  thawing  dualin;  therefore,  it  must  have  been 
heavily  charged  or  mixed  with  the  explosive  substance  of  the  dualin  thus 
thawed. 

AcciuENT  No.  4. — James  Narrance,  miner,  aged  fifty-three  years,  killed  in 
Bear  Valley  shaft  colliery  by  a  rush  of  coal  and  dirt,  while  sinking  battery 
prop  hole,  on  June  1 7, 1885.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  childi^en.  Deceased  and 
another  miner,  named  William  Heath,  were  employed  driving  chutes  and 
headings  in  the  No.  10  vein,  west  gacgway.  On  morning  of  accident  they 
discovered  the  battery  of  breast  No.  23  giving  away,  caused  by  the  bottom 
slate  heaving.  At  time  of  accident  deceased  was  sinking  fresh  prop  holes 
preparatory  to  putting  in  a  new  or  relief  battery,  when  the  old  battery,  to- 
gether with  a  large  mass  of  loose  coal  and  dirt,  came  rushing  down,  cover- 
ing and  suffocating  him  before  he  was  extricated  therefrom. 

Accident  No.  5. — Charles  Shultz,  miner,  aged  thirty-one  years,  killed  in 
Bear  Valley  shaft  colliery  by  a  rush  of  coal  and  dirt,  October  31,  1885.  He 
left  a  wife  and  two  children.  At  time  of  accident  deceased  was  at  the  third 
cross-heading  in  manway  throwing  coal  up  to  start  some  loose  coal  and 
dirt  that  was  blocked  in  the  manway  between  the  third  and  fourth  cross  - 
headings.  While  thus  engaged,  the  loose  coal  and  dirt  started  down  the 
manway,  caught  and  suffocated  him  before  he  was  rescued  therefrom. 
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Premature  Blast. 

Accident  No.  1. — John  Kigotti,  miner,  aged  forty  years,  fatally  injured  by 
a  preuiiitnre  blast  in  lower  west  cross-cut  tunnel  in  Pennsylvania  colliery, 
March  28,  1885.  He  died  in  about  two  days  and  a  half  after  the  accident, 
leaving  a  wife  and  five  children  in  Austria.  At  time  of  accident  deceased 
and  two  other  men,  named  John  Ferrari  and  Peter  Flinn,  were  employed 
driving  a  tunnel  from  No.  9  to  No.  8  vein,  on  the  No.  1  slope  level,  west 
side,  about  11. 80  o'clock.  A  hole  that  they  had  drilled  and  tamped  missed  fire 
three  times;  after  which  deceased  took  and  put  an  iron  needle  in  it.  While 
in  the  act  of  twisting  the  needle  in  the  hole  the  blast  exploded,  some  of 
the  pieces  striking  and  injuring  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  his  death 
at  the  time  above  stated.  This  is  one  of  the  many  accidents  that  could 
have  been  averted,  had  that  care  and  prudence  been  exercised,  which  should 
have  been  on  such  occasion,  by  using  the  copper  needle  that  was  provided 
for  such  use,  instead  of  an  iron  one. 

Exploslou  of  Powder. 

AccfDENT  No.  1. — John  Glinsku,  miner,  aged  fifty- three  years.  Died  on 
June  22  from  injuries  received  on  the  loth,  by  the  explosion  of  a  keg  of  pow- 
der in  Excelsior  collier}'.  He  left  a  wife  and  four  children.  On  day  of  acci- 
dent, about  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  deceased  and  his  butty,  Martin  Kutkasii,  were  at 
the  box  where  they  kept  their  supplies;  deceased,  after  putting  fresh  cot- 
ton in  his  lamp,  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  away  the  old  cotton,  when 
sparks  from  it  ignited  a  full  keg  of  powder,  inflicting  injuries  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  cause  his  death  in  seven  days  after  the  accident. 

Falling  clown  Man-way. 

Accident  No.  1. — James  Kilmurray,  miner,  aged  thirty-four  years,  killed 
by  falling  down  manway  in  Hickory  Eidge  colliery,  May  22,  1885.  He 
left  a  wife  and  five  step-children.  Deceased  and  his  brother  John  were 
working  in  breast  No.  22,  No.  9  vein,  east  gangway,  old  slope  level.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  while  going  down  inside  manway  on 
their  way  home,  deceased  who  was  first,  slipped  and  fell;  when  found  by  his 
brother  at  bottom  of  manway,  life  was  extinct.  Vein  is  dipping  on  an 
angle  of  about  seventy-five  degrees. 

Accident  No.  2. — John  Meiskie,  miner,  aged  twenty  seven  years,  fatally 
injured  by  falling  down  manway  at  Hickory  Ridge  colliery,  June  12,  1885. 
He  died  shortly  after  accident;  single  man.  Deceased,  and  another  man 
John  Groblinski,  were  at  the  time  of  accident  working  in  a  breast  in  the 
same  vein,  same  gangway,  and  same  slope  as  the  Kilmurrays.  After  going 
in  to  work  in  the  morning,  they  drilled  and  tamped  two  holes,  one  missed 
fire:  after  the  smoke  had  cleai'ed  away,  Groblinski  dressed  off  the  loose  coal 
after  blast,  and  put  a  fresh  squib  in  the  hole  that  missed  fire,  and  went 
down  to  the  cross-heading  where  Meiskie  was  sitting.  In  a  couple  of  min- 
utes after  the  blast,  deceased  went  up  to  face  of  breast,  and  across  to  out- 
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side  of  manway  where  he  slipped,  and  fell  down  manway  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  yards,  receiving  injuries  which  caused  his  death  in  about  ten  hours 
after  accident. 

Falls  of  Coal  and  Roof. 

Accident  No.  1. — James  Manning,  miner,  aged  forty-two  years,  killed  by 
a  fall  of  top  coal  in  Mt.  Carmel  shaft,  February  24,  1885.  He  left  two 
children  to  survive  him.  At  time  of  accident  deceased  was  working  in  a 
breast  with  another  miner  named  Henry  Pugh.  The  latter  was  loading  a 
car;  deceased  was  standing  on  top  of  the  bottom  coal  starting  to  drill  a 
hole  in  the  top  coal;  he  had  only  given  the  coal  a  couple  of  punches  with 
the  drill  starting  the  hole,  when  the  top  coal  over  where  he  was  standing, 
without  giving  any  previous  warning,  fell,  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  2. — John  Sproato,  miner,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  killed 
by  a  fall  of  top  coal  in  North  Ashland  colliery,  April  2,  1885.  He  left  a 
wife  and  four  children.  At  time  of  accident,  deceased  and  two  other  miners; 
Charles  Metz  and  Fred.  Young,  were  robbing  pillars  between  the  lower  and 
west  counter  gangways  in  the  Mammoth  vein.  About  ten  o'clock,  a.  m., 
they  fired  a  blast — they  sat  down  to  let  the  smoke  clear  away  and  the  place 
settle  off.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  firing  the  blast  they  went  back  to 
dress  off  the  loose  coal ;  deceased  sounded  the  three-foot  bench,  which  was 
over  him,  with  a  pick,  concluded  it  was  safe,  and  commenced  to  dress  off 
the  loose  coal  with  the  pick;  while  doing  so,  a  large  mass  of  top  coal  fell 
on  him,  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  3. — John  Petrokufskie,  miner,  aged  forty-five  years,  killed 
by  a  fall  of  top  slate  (clod)  in  Hickory  Swamp  colliery,  April  25,  1885. 
He  left  a  wife  and  one  child.  Deceased,  at  time  of  accident,  was  employed 
with  another  man,  named  Martin  Kushinskie,  robbing  pillars.  He  (de- 
ceased) was  barring  off  some  loose  coal  at  face  of  working  place,  when  the 
top  slate  over  where  he  was  standing,  which  was  of  a  very  rotten,  danger- 
ous character,  fell,  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  4. — John  Zurow,  miner,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  killed  by 
a  fall  of  top  coal  in  Black  Diamond  colliery,  May  8,  1885.  Single  man. 
According  to  the  evidence  given  at  inquest,  deceased  and  two  other  men, 
viz:  John  Nowatskie  and  Matthew  Snyder,  were  engaged  or  employed  work- 
ing in  a  breast  in  the  west  counter.  Not  being  satisfied  with  his  working 
place,  he  went  to  an  adjoining  place  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
the  boss.  While  in  the  act  of  passing  under  some  top  coal,  which  was 
overhanging,  it  fell,  and  killed  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  5. — Peter  Starkoskie,  miner,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  killed 
by  a  fall  of  top  slate  in  Lykens  Valley  colliery,  May  28,  1885.  He  left  a 
wife  and  two  children.  Deceased  and  another  miner,  Francis  Haak,  were 
working  in  a  breast  in  No.  1  drift.  White's  vein.  Short  Mountain  side- 
After  they  both  ate  their  dinners,  deceased  went  up  to  face  of  breast;  Haak 
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8to]iped  to  ))ush  down  coal  to  loader.  After  he  had  the  coal  pushed  down, 
he  went  up  to  face  of  breast,  not  seeing  his  l)utty  then,  he  (Haak)  went  out 
to  the  adjoining  breast,  inquired  of  the  men  working  there  if  they  saw  any- 
thing of  his  butty,  to  which  they  replied  no.  They,  together  with  Haak. 
went  into  deceased's  breast,  one  of  the  men,  Heuiy  Schnendy,  lifted  up 
a  lump  of  a  fi-esh  fall  of  slate  and  found  his  lamp  and  cajx  They,  with 
the  help  of  other  men,  lifted  up  the  balance  of  the  slate  and  found  deceased; 
life  was  extinct. 

Accident  No.  6. — Israel  Morgan,  miner,  aged  foi"ty-four  years,  fatally  in- 
jured by  a  fall  of  coal  and  slate  in  West  Brookside  colliery,  June  11,  ISSri. 
He  died  from  the  injuries  received  in  about  eight  hours  after  accident,  and 
left  eix  children  to  mourn  his  loss.  Deceased  and  another  miner  named 
Samuel  H.  Sharon  were,  at  time  of  accident,  driving  chutes  and  cross  head- 
ings. After  going  in  to  work  in  the  morning,  they  drilled,  tamped,  and 
fired  two  blasts  in  a  cross  heading.  After  the  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
Sharon  started  to  shovel  the  loose  coal  out  of  cross-heading;  deceased  went 
to  start  to  drive  the  next  chute  inside.  He  drilled  a  hole;  Sharon  helped 
him  to  tamp  and  fire  it.  It  failed  to  perform  the  work  intended  in  not 
throwing  what  was  before  it,  only  cracking  and  sh'  ttering  the  coal  and 
overhanging  slate.  Sharon  sounded  the  overlying  slate  with  a  drill  and 
found  it  was  almost  ready  to  fall.  While  he  (Sharon)  was  talking  to  Henry 
Mithamer,  the  inside  boss,  the  deceased  took  a  drill,  gave  the  coal  two  or 
three  punches;  in  an  instant  a  mass  of  coal  and  slate  fell  out,  covering  him 
all  but  his  head,  causing  injuries  of  such  a  character  as  to  cause  his  death 
in  about  the  time  above  stated. 

Accident  No.  7. — Michael  CuflF,  laborer,  aged  thirty-four  years,  killed  by 
a  fall  of  top  slate  in  Morris  Kidge  colliery,  July  2,  1885.  Single  man. 
According  to  the  evidence  elicited  at  inquest,  deceased,  at  time  of  accident, 
was  working  with  John  E.  Davis  and  Martin  Canfield  by  night,  driving  the 
east  gangway  in  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  in  slope  workings.  After  going 
in  to  work  in  the  evening,  Davis  sounded  the  top;  it  sounded  solid;  after 
firing  the  first  blast  he  sounded  it  again  with  the  same  result;  they  concluded 
it  was  safe  to  work  under.  After  firing  the  third  blast,  without  giving  any 
previous  warning  it  fell  on  deceased,  killing  him  instantly.  In  my  exami- 
nation of  the  place  after  accident,  I  measured  the  slate  that  fell;  it  was 
about  seven  feet  long  by  four  and  one  half  feet  wide,  and  about  one  and 
one  half  feet  thick  at  one  end,  tapering  to  a  feather  edge  at  the  other  end. 
It  fell  from  a  point  about  five  or  six  feet  out  fi'om  gangway  face.  There 
was  a  slip  or  parting  in  the  roof  from  where  it  fell,  both  next  to  face  and 
high  side  of  gangway.  This,  together  with  the  concussion  or  jar  of  the 
blast,  was  the  cause  of  its  sudden  falling. 

Accident  No.  8. — George  Machamer,  laborer,  aged  twenty  two  years,  died 
July  13,  1885,  from  injuries  received  by  a  fall  of  coal  on  the  lOth  of  same 
month,  in  Lykens  Valley  colliery.  He  was  a  single  man.  According  to  the  evi- 
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dence  produced  at  inquest,  deceased  and  two  other  men  named  Israel  G. 
Martz,  laborer,  and  Henry-  C.  Eckley.  miner,  were,  at  time  of  accident, 
working  by  night  in  the  east  gangway  of  No.  4  slope.  Eckley  and  Martz 
were  drilling  a  hole  in  bottom  slate  on  high  side  of  gangway  with  a  hammer 
and  jumper,  or  rock  driJl.  When  the  hole  was  drilled  down  about  thirteen 
inches  Eckley  told  deceased  to  help  Martz  to  drill  it  down  about  two  inches 
deeper,  while  he  (Eckley)  was  preparing  a  charge  of  powder.  They  wer^ 
giving  the  hole  the  last  round  preparatory  to  charging  it,  when  suddenly 
the  coal  on  upper  or  high  side  of  gangway  gave  a  crack  or  bump,  throwing 
out  coal  aad  covering  deceased,  breaking  his  thigh  and  inflicting  such  bod- 
ily injuries  as  to  cause  his  death  in  three  days  after  the  accident. 

Accident  No.  9. — John  Moss,  miner,  aged  thirty-four  years.  Killed  by  a  fall 
of  top  slate  in  Reliance  colliery,  September  16, 1885.  He  left  a  wife  and  two 
small  children  to  mourn  his  sad  fate.  Deceased  and  another  miner,  named 
John  Heebal,  at  time  of  accident  were  working  in  breast  No.  47  on  the 
west  gangway.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Heebal,  they  were  aware  of 
the  roof  not  being  safe  and  made  no  effort  to  prop  or  take  it  down  until  it 
fell  on  deceased,  while  he  with  Heebal  were  loading  a  car  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.     Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Accident  No.  10. — Lewis  N.  Woodside,  laborer,  aged  fourteen  years,  killed 
by  a  fall  of  top  slate  in  Lykens  Valley  colliery,  October  1,  1885.  Single.  By 
the  evidence  given  at  inquest  deceased  at  time  of  accident,  was  working 
with  Levi  Eirich,  miner,  in  breast  No.  14,  No.  1  level,  west  counter,  Short 
Mountain  side.  According  to  the  evidence  Eirich,  he  (Eirich)  sounded  the 
top  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  accident,  and  that  it  sounded  solid, 
and  that  he  had  been  mining  coal  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  other  men,  Eirich  was  considered  a  good,  experienced, 
practical  miner. 

Accident  No.  11. — John  Dui'sinski,  laborer,  aged  forty-three  years,  died 
on  October  3,  1885,  from  injuries  received  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  Merriam  col- 
liery, September  14,  1885.  He  left  a  wife.  Deceased  and  a  miner  named 
John  Koppershinski,  at  time  of  accident,  were  working  in  breast  No.  13, 
south  tunnel  workings.  About  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  a.  bi.) 
they  were  ban-ing  down  a  bench  of  coal  about  four  inches  thick;  an  over- 
lying bench  about  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide? 
and  three  feet  high,  without  giving  any  previous  warning,  fell  striking  both 
men,  inflicting  injuries  on  deceased  which  caused  his  death  at  the  time 
above  stated. 

Accident  No.  12. — Henry  Constantine,  miner,  aged  forty -four  years,  fatally 
injured  by  a  fall  of  top  rock  in  Morris  Ridge  colliery,  October  13,  1885 
He  died  in  about  three  hours  after  receiving  the  injury,  leaving  a  wife  and 
four  children.  According  to  the  evidence  of  his  son,  Thomas  Henry  Con- 
stantine, who  was  working  with  him  at  the  time  of  accident,  from  the 
time  they  went  in  to  work  in  the  morning,  until  the  accident  occurred, 
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about  nine  and  one  half  o'clock,  a.  m.,  they  were  raising  the  sheet-iron  in 
c'huto  to  run  the  coal  down  the  leader.  When  they  had  it  raised  up  as  far 
as  the  point  where  the  accident  occurred,  deceased  soiinded  the  top  and  said 
it  was  all  right.  Almost  in  an  instant  after  he  said  so  it  fell,  striking  and 
inflicting  such  injuries  as  to  cause  his  death  shortly  after  being  removed  to 
his  home. 

Accident  No.  13. — Doutil  Racofski,  laborer,  aged  twenty-five  years, 
killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  in  Moxint  Carmel  shaft,  October  31,  1885. 
He  left  a  wife  and  two  childi-en  in  Russian  Poland.  Deceased,  at  time  of 
accident,  was  working  with  James  Philips,  miner,  in  No.  4,  slant  breast,  in 
the  west  north  dip  workings.  Philips  was  barring  off  some  loose  coal  after 
a  blast;  deceased  was  sitting  down  about  three  feet  outside  of  him.  A 
bench  of  overhanging  top  coal  about  two  feet  at  one  end,  three  and  one- 
third  feet  at  the  other  end,  about  four  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  thick,  that 
was  slipped  at  high  side  of  breast  without  giving  any  previous  warning,  fell 
on  deceased,  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  14. — AVilliam  Clemens,  miner,  aged  thirty-five  years,  died 
on  November  10,  1885,  from  injm-ies  received  on  October  29,  1885,  by  a 
fall  of  top  slate  in  Monitor  colliery.  He  left  a  wife  and  one  child. 
Deceased  and  another  miner,  Jacob. Artin,  were  working  in  breast  No- 
7,  on  the  east  slant,  in  Skidmore  vein.  They  fired  a  blast,  the  coal 
striking  and  knocking  out  two  props  that  had  been  stood  under  a  piece  of 
bad  top.  Shortly  after  firing  the  blast,  deceased  commenced  clearing  away 
the  loose  coal  preparatoiy  to  setting  the  props.  Artin  told  him  to  keep 
back,  the  place  was  not  safe.  Unmindful  of  the  danger  and  the  advice 
given,  he  continued  clearing  the  coal  away.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the 
perilous  work,  the  piece  of  top  slate,  that  the  props  were  knocked  from  un- 
der, fell  on  him.  The  injuries  he  received  caused  his  death  in  eleven  days 
after  accident. 

Accident  No.  15. — Lawrence  Cannon,  laborer,  aged  eighteen  years,  died 
on  November  25,  fi'om  injuries  on  the  20th,  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  Big  Mine 
Run  colliery.  He  was  a  single  man.  Deceased,  at  time  of  accident,  was 
working  with  his  father,  Martin,  and  brother,  John,  robbing  pillars,  be- 
tween breasts  No.  10  and  17,  off  the  west  slant  gangway,  upper  drift  work- 
ings. The  accident  occurred  about  one  and  one  half  o'clock,  p.  m.  About 
12.45  p.  M.,  they  fired  a  blast;  after  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  John 
dressed  off  the  loose  coal  after  the  blast,  and  had  the  place  made  safe,  as 
they  thought.  The  father  commenced  to  drill  another  preparatory  to  fir- 
ing another  blast  while  the  two  sons  were  loading  the  loose  coal  into  buggy 
or  small  car,  running  it  down  and  dumping  the  coal  into  chute.  They  were 
loading  the  third  buggy,  when  a  piece  of  top  coal,  over  where  they  were 
working  fell,  striking  deceased,  inflicting  injuries  from  which  he  died  in  five 
days  after  accident. 

Accident  No.  16. — Ralph  Kirby,  miner,  aged  forty-four  years,  died  on 
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December  7,  1885,  from  injuries  received  on  October  16,  1885,  by  fall  of 
top  coal  in  Logan  colliery.  He  left  a  wife  and  one  child  to  survive  him. 
On  day  of  accident,  deceased  and  another  miner,  named  William  SheaflPer, 
were  working  together  in  breast  No.  29,  south  dip,  No.  4  slope.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  deceased  was  on  his  way  walking  down  from 
face  of  breast  toward  dump  chute,  near  gangway,  where  Sheaffer  was 
dumping  a  buggy  to  help  him  push  it  up  the  face  of  breast,  about  a  wheel- 
barrow full  of  shelly,  loose  top  coal  fell,  some  of  it  striking  him  and  in- 
flicting injuries  which  caused  his  death  at  the  time  above  stated. 

Accident  No.  17.— William  H.  Meek,  miner,  aged  fifty-two  years,  fatally 
injured  by  a  fall  of  top  slate,  in  Luke  Fidler  colliery,  December  30,  1885. 
He  died  while  being  removed  to  his  home,  leaving  a  wife  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Deceased  and  three  other  men,  named  Benjamin  Bowman,  Samuel  Schiver- 
benz,  and  Solornon  J.  Ohrendorf,  were  timbering  the  east,  No.  8,  gangway, 
No.  1  slope  counter.  They  were,  setting  a  set  of  timber  ;  Ohrendorf 
and  Schiverbenz  were  cutting  some  plank  to  tighten  the  timber;  deceased 
got  a  drill  and  tried  to  bar  down  the  slate,  preparatory  to  putting  another 
set  of  timber.  Failing  in  his  efPorts  to  bar  it  down,  he  concluded  it  would 
have  to  be  blasted  down.  Shortly  after,  while  he  was  standing  on  the  gang- 
way under  it,  it  fell  on  him,  causing  bodily  injuries  from  which  he  died 
shortly  after  accident. 

Mine  Cars  and  Macliiuery. 

Accident  No.  1. — John  A.  Kreiser,  breaker-boy,  aged  fourteen  years,  fa- 
tally injured  in  West  Brookside  colliery  breaker,  by  being  crushed  between 
dirt  elevators  and  chute,  on  February  6,  1885,  died  same  evening  from  the 
injuries  received.  By  the  evidence  taken  at  inquest,  the  deceased  at  time 
of  accident  was  employed  to  keep  the  dirt  pushed  down  a  small  chute  from 
elevator.  According  to  the  evidence,  he  was  told  by  the  outside  foreman 
on  several  occasions  not  to  go  near  the  elevator,  and  was  given  a  broom  and 
scraper  to  keep  the  dirt  away.  Unmindful  of  the  instructions  given,  he  ac- 
knowledged to  having  kicked  against  one  of  the  dirt  pockets  to  knock  off 
some  of  the  dirt  on  it.  While  in  the  act  his  foot  was  caught  as  above 
stated. 

Accident  No.  2. — Thomas  Challenger,  slate- picker,  aged  thirteen  years, 
killed  on  Williamstown  colliery  dirt  bank,  by  being  run  over  by  loaded  dirt 
cars  on  February  28,  1885.  This  accident  oceurred  in  the  evening  after 
quitting  time.  Deceased,  while  on  his  way  home  after  work,  in  attempting 
to  get  on  one  of  a  loaded  trip  of  dirt  cars  that  were  being  hauled  out  on 
dirt  bank,  fell  in  between  them.  In  his  efForts  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  perilous  position,  he  was  run  over  and  instantly  killed. 

Accident  No.  3.  —  Thomas  Berry,  miner,  aged  thirty-one  years,  died 
March  14,  1885,  from  injuries  received  the  day  previous,  by  being  run  over 
by  empty  and  loaded  mine  cars  at  Williamstown  colliery.  He  left  a  wife 
and  three  children.     This  accident  occurred  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
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p.  M.  There  were  four  loaded  cars  standin^r  inside  of  tunnel  mouth  near 
breaker.  Deceased  had  an  empty  car  on  the  west  track  outside  of  tunnel, 
waiting  until  the  loaded  cars  were  pulled  out,  so  as  to  admit  of  him  push- 
inf]^  his  empty  car  into  tunnel,  and  run  it  out  on  east  track  to  load  timber 
ou  it.  Joseph  Kinehart  and  David  AVatkins,  di-ivers,  pulled  the  loaded 
cars  out  toward  breaker  tip.  Deceased  pushed  his  empty  car  into  tunnel 
mouth,  turned  the  switch,  and  Avas  in  the  act  of  pushing  it  out  to  load  the 
timber  in  it,  when  some  of  the  cars  of  loaded  trip  ran  back,  striking  the 
car  that  he  was  behind  pushing,  knocking  him  down,  the  empty  car  running 
over  him.  When  found  he  was  lying  with  his  shoulder  under  the  hind 
axle  of  last  car,  sustaining  injuries  of  such  a  character  as  to  cause  his  death 
about  fifteen  hours  after  the  accident. 

Accident  No.  4. — Thomas  Hollingsworth,  miner,  aged  forty-three  years, 
died  OQ  April  8,  1885,  fi-om  injuries  received  on  March  11,  1885,  in  Pres- 
ton No.  2  colliery,  by  his  hand  being  crushed  between  a  lump  of  coal  and 
back  of  mine  car.  He  left  a  wife  and  four  children.  At  time  of  accident, 
deceased  was  standing  on  bumper  at  back  end  of  mine  car,  riding  out  the 
Mammoth  vein  west  gangway;  when  passing  the  chute  of  breast  No.  31,  a 
large  lump  of  coal  caught  against  the  chute  turning  it  back,  catching  his 
left  hand  against  the  back  end  of  car,  causing  injuries  such  as  to  cause  his 
death  at  the  time  above  stated. 

Accident  No.  5. — Dennis  Cannon,  laborer,  aged  twenty-six  years,  killed 
by  being  struck  by  mine  cars  at  the  bottom  of  No.  4  slope  of  ^^  illiamstown 
colliery,  June  18,  1885;  single  man.  This  accident  was  caused  by  the  break- 
ing of  side  hook  of  loaded  cars  while  they  were  being  hoisted  up  the  slope. 
Deceased  was  turning,  or  after  turning  a  switch  to  ran  empty  cars  out  of 
back  switch  tunnel  at  slope  bottom  in  on  west  tui'n  out,  as  the  car  was  pass- 
ing him  the  loaded  cars  came  back  down  the  slope,  striking  and  throwing 
there  over  on  top  of  decased,  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  6.- — ^Edward  Parry  Hughes,  slate-picker,  aged  ten  years, 
died  on  June  29,  1885,  from  injuries  received  four  days  previous,  by  being 
run  over  by  empty  mine  cars  and  locomotive  outside,  at  Preston  No.  3  col- 
liery. The  accident  occurred  in  the  evening,  after  the  breaker  had  stopped 
work  for  the  day.  After  quitting  time,  it  was  customary  to  run  the  boys 
that  lived  in  Girardville  and  vicinity  up  from  the  breaker  to  slope  in  the 
empty  mine  cars  with  the  locomotive,  making  it  more  convenient  for  them 
to  reach  their  homes.  At  time  of  accident,  it  appears  deceased  was  in  the 
act  of  getting  into  one  of  the  mine  cars,  when  the  engineer  started  to  run 
the  locomotive,  thereby  throwing  deceased  off  the  car,  the  oil-box  catching, 
and  rolling  him  against  an  embankment  until  the  empty  car  next  to  locomo- 
tive had  passed  him.  He  rolled  down  the  bank,  the  wheels  of  the  locomo- 
tive passing  over,  and  cutting  off  both  his  legs  which  caused  his  death  in 
four  days  after  accident. 

Accident  No.  7. — Bernard  Harvey,  door-tender,  aged  seventeen  years,  fa- 
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tally  injured  by  being  crushed  between  mine  cars  in  Locust  Spring  colliery, 
September  12,  1885.  He  died  from  the  injuries  received  in  about  ten  min- 
utes after  accident.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Boyle,  (driver,) 
he  brought  out  a  trip  of  four  loaded  cars  to  turn-out,  conveniently  west  of 
dump  chute.  Deceased  rode  out  on  rear  end  of  last  car;  on  arriving  on 
turn-out,  Boyle  unhitched  his  mules,  turned  them  around,  and  took  them 
in  the  gangway  inside  of  loaded  cars.  Deceased  and  Boyle  took  out  the 
sprags,  and  run  in  the  first  car  and  dumped  it  into  chute,  run  it  back  and 
into  gangway  east  of  dump  chute;  they  ran  in  the  second  car  and  dumped 
it.  While  the  coal  was  running  out  of  it,  deceased  went  and  pushed  the 
first  car  that  was  dumped  back  further,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  balance 
of  the  cars  when  empty.  After  pushing  it  back  far  enough  he  came  back, 
and  was  standing  behind  the  car  that  was  being  dumped,  when  the  third  car 
came  running  in,  and  before  deceased  could  get  out  of  the  way,  he  was  caught 
between  the  two  cars,  receiving  injuries  which  caused  his  death  as  stated. 

Accident  No.  8. — Samuel  Hamilton,  laborer,  aged  forty-six  years,  killed 
at  Williamstown  colliery,  by  being  crushed  under  loaded  mine  car  and  tip, 
at  breaker,  on  September  24,  1885.  Single  man.  Evidence  of  Nicholas 
Adams,  one  of  the  tip  men,  "I  work  at  Williamstown  colliery,  on  breaker 
tip;  was  working  on  September  24.  The  accident  occurred  about  three 
o'clock  p.  M.  About  one  minute  before,  I  saw  him  under  the  car  on  tip  ; 
I  heard  him  halloo  '  new  chute,'  meaning  that  the  car  that  was  about  to 
be  run  in  on  tip  should  be  dumped  in  that  chute.  He  was  then  about  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  yards  north  of  tip;  he  was  on  the  west  road  leading 
into  tip-house.  When  found  under  loaded  car  on  tip,  he  was  lying  on  his 
right  side,  his  face  toward  north.  I  heard  him  groan  once;  that  was  the 
last  sign  of  life  I  saw  in  him." 

Evidence  of  William  H.  Morris :  "  When  I  was  informed  that  there  was 
a  man  under  the  car,  I  went  over  from  the  ticket  box  that  was  in  tip-house, 
east  of  where  accident  occurred;  I  went  over,  saw  deceased  under  the  car; 
I  helped  to  get  him  out.  He  was  caught  between  the  east  bumper  of  car 
and  cross-piece  at  head  of  dump  chute.  The  cross-piece  was  put  there  to 
prevent  the  car  tipping  too  high  behind."  By  the  evidence  adduced,  the 
deceased,  in  running  in  along  with  the  car,  in  attempting  to  cross  in  front 
of  it  while  in  motion,  slipped  and  fell,  or  was  struck  and  knocked  down 
with  the  car.     No  person  could  be  found  who  saw  the  accident  occur. 

Accident  No.  9. — Andrew  Belostrari,  slate- picker,  aged  seventeen  years, 
killed  in  Luke  Fidler  colliery  breaker,  October  9,  1885,  by  putting  his  foot 
down  through  the  hole  or  aperture  in  which  the  coal  luns  down  to  rollers. 
Deceased,  at  time  of  accident,  was  employed  picking  slate  out  of  the  coal 
as  it  ran  down  chute  from  counter  screen  to  rollers.  While  thus  engaged, 
unmindful  of  the  danger,  he  put  his  foot  down  the  hole  or  aperture,  the 
rollers  catching  and  drawing  him  in  down  to  his  hip,  receiving  injuries 
which  caused  his  death.     He  was  a  single  man. 
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Accident  No.  10. — James  Van  Horn,  laborer,  aged  thirty-one  years, 
killed  in  Big  Mountain  colliery,  October  28,  1885,  by  being  crushed  between 
top  of  loaded  mine  car  and  top  rock.  He  left  a  wife.  Deceased  was  em- 
ployed driving  and  loading  in  straight  vein  drift.  About  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  was  taking  out  a  trip  of  three  cars,  when  at  a 
point  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  inside  of  drift- mouth,  in  attempt- 
ing to  jump  on  the  cars  after  spragging  them,  he  was  canght  between  top 
of  second  car  and  top  rock,  receiving  injuries  from  which  he  died  about 
twenty  minutes  after  accident.  In  my  investigation  of  this  accident,  I 
learned  that  deceased  was  cautioned  not  to  attempt  to  get  on  the  cars  after 
spragging  them  to  let  the  trip  pass,  and  get  on  the  hind  end  of  last  car. 

Accident  No.  11. — Dennis  Donlon,  laborer  outside,  aged  sixty-four  years, 
killed  at  Pennsylvania  colliery,  December  7,  1885,  by  being  struck  by  dirt- 
car  at  bottom  of  dirt- plane.  He  left  a  wife  and  six  children.  Deceased, 
at  time  of  accident,  was  employed  at  bottom  of  drift-plane.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  two  empty  dirt-cars  were  run  over  head  of  plane 
without  the  safety  block  being  set  in  its  place  on  rail  or  chain,  and  cable 
attached  by  the  men  on  top  of  plane,  the  cars  lunning  down,  one  of  them 
striking  and  killing  deceased  instantly. 

Snffocatvtl  by  RusU  of  Miul. 

Accident  No.  1. — James  Ennis,   miner,  aged  thirty-one  years;  Charles 

Dougherty,  miner,  aged years;  Michael  Hede,  laborer,  aged 

thirty  years;  Martin  McKeirns,  driver,  aged  nineteen  years.  SufPocated 
by  rush  of  mud,  (mountain  clay.)  in  Mammoth  vein,  east  gangway.  North 
Ashland  colliery,  May  13,  1885.  Ennis  left  a  wife  and  live  children;  Dough- 
erty, a  wife  and  fom*  children;  Hede,  a  wife;  McKeirns  was  a  single  man. 

Ennis  and  another  miner,  named  Thomas  Jones,  had  a  contract  to  rob 
out  the  above-named  gangway,  and  had  Dougherty,  Hede,  McKeirns,  with 
others  employed. 

Evidence  taken  at  inquest  held  by  Coroner  Halberstadt. 
Geokge  Edwards,  sicoi'ii: 

Am  a  miner,  was  working  on  day  of  accident  timbering  chute  of  breast 
No.  43,  in  east  gangway,  Mammoth  vein.  There  was  no  rush  of  water 
came  with  the  mud,  neither  did  I,  in  cleaning  up  the  mud,  see  any 
lodgments  of  water.  I  saw  nothing  unusual  in  robbing  there  more  than 
in  other  collieries.  I  saw  Charles  Dougherty,  James  Ennis,  and  Michael 
Hede  after  they  were  found.  I  identified  them  by  their  features. 
William  Lovelle,  sworn : 

Previous  to  accident  I  was  helping  to  rob  out  the  Mammoth  vein,  west 
gangway  of  North  Ashland  colliery.  On  the  fourth  day  after  accident,  I 
went  to  work  in  the  Mammoth  vein,  east  gagway,  to  clean  up  the  mud. 
McKeirns  was  found  in  chute  of  breast  No.  47;  he  was  covered  up  with 
clay.     The  robbing  is  done  there  the  same  as  at  other  collieries. 
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Patrick  F.  Haley,  sworn: 

I  am  a  miner;  I  work  in  North  Ashland  colliery,  helping  to  rob  out  the 
Mammoth  vein,  east  gangway.  I  was  working  for  Jones  and  Ennis.  At 
time'  of  accident,  I  was  driving  a  cross-heading  through  pillar  between  Nos. 
43  and  44  breasts.  I  heard  a  noise;  I  called  out  what  is  that;  got  no  an- 
swer. I  got  down  and  ran  out  the  gangway.  There  was  no  water  came 
with  the  rush  of  mud.  It  came  down  the  manway  between  Nos.  45  and  46 
breasts.  There  was  ice  came  down  with  the  mud. 
Thomas  Simpson,  sworn: 

I  am  a  contractor  robbing  out  the  Mammoth  vein,  west  gangway.     I  was 
helping  to  load  or  clean  up  the  mud  in  the  east  gangway;  I  was  there  unlil 
we  found  Hede  and  Dougherty.     The  rule  for  robbing  is  to  take  all  the 
coal  that  can  be  got  with  safety. 
George  Morris,  sworn: 

I  am  a  chute  starter.     I  went  into  east  gangway  in  about  half  an  hour 
after  accident.     I  was  there  when  Ennis  was  found  in  chute  of  breast  No. 
46.     His  body  was  covered  with  mud. 
David  Hughes,  sworn : 

I  am  a  miner;  am  working  in  North  Ashland  colliery.  I  helped  to  re- 
cover McKeirns.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  accident.  Am  satisfied 
the  timber  that  caught  James  Ennis  was  knocked  out  by  the  rush  of  clay. 
I  helped  to  rob  the  Potts  colliery,  west  gangway;  we  always  took  out  all 
the  coal  we  could  with  safety. 
David  Davis,  sicorn: 

Am  a  miner.  I  work  at  North  Ashland  colliery.  Was  not  there  on  day 
of  accident.  I  have  been  there  since  accident.  I  found  McKeirns  in 
chute  of  No.  47  breast  on  Saturday,  June  6,  about  five  and  a  half  o'clock 
in  the  evening.     The  gangway  seemed  to  be  in  good  order. 

Martin  Hepfun,  sivorn: 
Am  loader-boss  at  North  Ashland  colliery.  When  I  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  on  morning  of  accident,  I  met  James  Ennis.  He  said,  "Martin, 
you  and  I  will  take  a  walk  in  to  see  if  we  can  get  the  wagons  on  the  turn- 
out." We  found  the  gangway  and  turn-out  in  good  condition.  Ennis  told 
me  that  Thomas  told  him  that  he  (Jones)  told  him  (Ennis)  that  theie  was 
a  fall,  and  that  he  (Jones)  heard  the  place  working.  Ennis  said  to  me, 
"I  guess  we  will  get  along  all  right."  The  first  trip  of  four  cars  were 
loaded  and  hauled  out.  The  second  trip,  which  consisted  of  seven  cars, 
were  hauled  in,  four  of  them  were  left  to  be  loaded  outside  of  point  where 
accident  occurred.  The  other  three  were  hauled  in,  one  was  left  at  forty- 
five  chute,  the  other  two  were  left  at  manway  between  forty  five  and  forty- 
six  chute  to  be  loaded.  Ennis  and  Thomas  Hede  were  standing  on  gang- 
way alongside  of  car  at  manway  between  forty-five  and  forty  six.     Michael 
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Hede  was  up  in  chute  pushing  coal  down  into  car.  I  went  out  to  forty- 
five  chute  where  Charles  Dougherty  was  starting  the  battery;  I  told  hirn  to 
take  his  time;  there  was  only  one  car  to  be  loaded  at  his  chute.  I  told  him 
I  was  going  outside,  and  would  be  back  in  a  fchort  time,  and  help  him  to 
top  otT  the  car.  "While  on  my  way  out  the  gangway  a  concussion  of  air 
took  place,  which  put  out  my  light.  I  saw  men  running  out  the  gangway; 
I  called  to  them  to  come  back;  all  hands  were  closed  in.  I  saw  Thomas 
Hede  struggling  in  the  mud;  with  the  help  of  other  men  I  pulled  him  out 
of  it.     There  was  no  water  came  with  the  mud. 

Christian  Schaum,  sicorn: 
I  am  inside  foreman  at  North  Ashland  colliery.  On  morning  of  accident 
when  I  came  to  the  office  outside  near  breaker,  James  Ennis  (deceased) 
told  me  that  forty-five  pillar  had  ran  last  night,  that  Thomas  Jones  had 
told  him.  I  said,  "all  right."  AVhen  I  went  down  into  the  mine,  I  first 
went  into  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  to  see  about  the  brattice  that  I  was 
having  put  in.  After  I  had  visited  that  part  of  the  workings,  I  went  in  the 
East  Mammoth  gangway.  When  in  as  far  as  No.  43,  I  felt  a  concussion 
of  air.  I  went  in  and  saw  Thomas  Hede  caught  in  the  mud.  I  helped 
other  men  and  pulled  him  out  of  it.  The  pillar  that  ran  was  between 
Nos.  45  and  46  breasts;  it  was  left  to  keep  the  turnout  strong.  We 
drove  holes  from  face  of  breasts  up  through  chain  pillar  at  different  points 
to  let  off  any  water  that  might  be  on  old  water-level  gangway. 

Michael  Horan,  sicorn : 
I  am  repairman  at  North  Ashland  colliery.  I  worked  on  night  previous 
to  accident.  I  heard  the  fall  and  concussion  of  air.  I  went  in  along 
gangway  and  up  manway  between  forty-five  and  forty-six  breasts.  The 
place  was  working.  I  said  to  Thomas  Jones  the  place  was  not  safe,  let  us 
get  out  of  here.  We  went  outside  and  made  our  shift  timbering  in  gang- 
way.    We  cut  no  coal  that  night. 

John  Hinkle,  sworn: 
I  am  outside  foreman  at  North  Ashland  colliery.     There  was  no  water 
in  breach  hole  over  where  the  rush  of  clay  came  from. 

Patrick  McHale,  sworn : 
I  am  a  miner,  and  work  in  North  Ashland  colliery.      Was  working  on 
night  previous  to  accident.     Heard  the  concussion  of  air.     Jones  said  the 
gangway  was  closing.     We  went  in.     The  coal  was  working.     The  rush 
was  up  in  the  breast.     It  did  not  do  any  damage  to  the  gangway. 

Thomas  Jones,  sworn  : 

James  Ennis  and  myself  had  the  contract  of  robbing  out  the  gangway. 

I  was  working  by   night  that  week.     Was  working  on  night  previous  to 

accident.     I  heard  a  racket  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  it  lasted 

about  eight  or  nine  minutes.     The  cause  of  the  racket  was  the  windj 

15  Mines. 
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which  would  first  go  one  way  or  direction  then  in  another.  I  told  James 
Ennis  (my  partner)  next  morning  of  what  I  had  heard  and  seen;  I  told  him 
not  to  allow  any  person  to  load  off  the  road  that  morning.  The  place 
was  robbed  like  all  other  places. 

John  Veith,  sworn: 

I  am  mining  superintendent.  Was  at  North  Ashland  colliery  on  day  of 
accident.  Our  rule  is  to  put  in  sufficient  timber  to  keep  the  working 
places  safe,  and  allow  no  undue  robbing. 

[Attached  to  this  report  is  a  sketch  showing  where  the  victims  of  this 
disaster  were  found.] 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  casualties,  tonnage,  and  employes  of  the  Sixth 
Anthracite  Mining  District  of  Pennsylvania,  for  years  1881,  1882,  1888,  1881, 
and  1885. 
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Number  of   tons  of  coal 
mined  to  each  fatal  cas- 
ualty. 

il 

to  ^ 

380 

a 

a 

0  «^ 

li 

If 

is 

li 

il 

1881,  .   .   . 

1882,  .   .  . 

1883,  .  ♦.  . 

1884,  .  .  . 

1885,  .  .  . 

48 
44 
64 
56 
45 

147 
182 
170 
174 
136 

158 
195 
226 
234 

181 

11,865 
12,973 
14,588 
15,568 
14,202 

60.8 
57.4 
62.4 
67.3 

78.4 

4,432,601.13 
4,588,799.04 
4,813,162.12 
4,535,051.13 
4,205,420.17 

92,436.00 
104,290.00 
75,205.14 
80,983.01 
93,453.15 

30,154.00 
25,213.00 
28,312.15 
26,063.10 
30,922.04 

22,731.00 
20,304.00 
20,141.14 
19,717.12 
23,234.07 

373.00 
353.00 

329.18 
291.06 
296.02 

Total,    . 

257 

809 

994 

69,196 
13,839.20 

326.3 
65.26 

22,575,035.19 

446,368.10     140,665.09 

106,128.13 

1,643.06 

Average, 

51.28 

81.80 

199.80 

4,515,007.4 

89,273.14       28,133.2 

21,225.14| 

328. 13| 
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SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
Potts VI lle,  Pa.,  March  2,  1886. 
To  the  Honorable  J.  Simpson  Afbica,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the 
Conimonivealth  of  Pennsylvania : 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  article  two,  section  three,  of  an  act  approved 
June  30,  1885,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  aod  safety  of  per- 
sons employed  in  and  about  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
the  presei-vation  of  property  connected  therewith,"  I  have  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting herewith  my  eleventh  annual  report  as  inspector  of   coal  mines. 
The  report  consists  of  the  usual  complement  of  tables  with  other  data, 
and  general  information  which  may  be  of  practical  interest  to  all. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  it  becomes  my  duty  to  report  an  increase  in  the 
loss  of  life  dui-ing  the  past  year  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  arising 
from  the  various  causes  incidental  to  mining  operations  in  general.  How- 
ever, in  looking  at  table  No.  1,  it  is  apparent  that  the  increase  in  fatal  cas- 
ualties has  resulted  from  falls  of  coal  and  roof  rock  and  slate,  from  which 
source  thirteen  persons  lost  their  lives  this  year,  while  only  four  were  killed 
in  this  manner  the  preceding  year.  Four  persons  were  crushed  to  death 
by  mine  cars;  one  man,  slipping  on  the  ice,  was  thrown  down  a  slope  and 
killed;  another  person  fell  from  a  breaker  roof,  sustaining  injuries  which 
caused  his  death ;  one  was  killed  by  being  struck  with  a  plank  which  a  sec- 
ond party  let  slip  fi-om  his  hands,  and  two  other  persons  lost  their  lives 
by  explosions  of  gas.  Hence,  the  total  death- list  is  eight  greater  than  in 
the  i^revious  year. 

Nothwithstanding  this  large  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths,  it  will  be 
observed  that  none  of  these  fatal  accidents  resulted  in  the  death  of  more 
than  one  person  at  the  time  of  each  occurrence,  and  that  this  district  was 
not  visited  by  any  overwhelming  mine  calamity. 

By  examining  table  No.  2,  it  will  also  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  twenty-six  (2G)  in  the  list  of  non-fatal  accidents,  of  which  number  fifty 
per  cent,  was  due  to  a  single  accident,  viz:  An  explosion  of  gas,  a  detailed 
account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  report.  Another  noticeable  source 
which  augmented  the  list  arose  from  explosions  of  bla.sting  material,  by 
which  nine  persons  were  injured  this  year,  while  only  two  were  thus  hurt 
last  year. 

It  is  also  in  place  to  state  here  that  the  territory  of  the  district  was  en- 
larged dui-ing  the  last  year  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  Brookside  col- 
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lieries,  by  which  means  the  coal  tonnage  of  the  district  was  increased  about 
two  hundi'ed  and  ninety  thousand  tons.  These  collieries  added  four  vic- 
tims to  the  death-list,  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  fatal  casualties.  By  looking  at  table  No.  4,  it  will  be  still 
further  observed  that  the  gross  output  of  coal  for  this  year  exceeds  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  over  half  a  million  tons;  also,  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployes are  five  hundred  and  eleven  (511)  greater  than  that  of  1884. 

Samuel  Gay, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 


TABIjE  No.  1.-  Fatal  Accidents. 

Comparative  statement  of  fatal  casualties  which  occurred  during  the  years  1884  and  1885. 


Causes  op  Accidents. 


Explosions  of  fire-damp,    .   .    . 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof, 

Crushed  by  mine  cars,        .    .   . 
By  machinery  on  the  surface,  . 
By  macliinery  underground. 
Falling  down  shafts. 
Falling  down  slopes,  .    .   . 

Breaking  of  ropes  or  chains. 
Explosions  of  blasting  material, 
Miscellaneous  causes,  .    . 


Total  number  of  fatal  accidents, 


Years 


TABIiK  No.  a. 


Number  of  fatal  accidents,  and  amount  of  coal  produced  per  life  lost,  by  the  differ- 
ent companies  and  individual  firms,  for  the  year  1885. 


Operators. 


o  a 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 

Alliance  Coal  Company, 

Individual  firms,        


<! 


92,980 
124,348 

86,109 
104,088 
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TABIjE  No.  3.— Non-fatal  Accidents. 

Comparative  statement  of  non-fatal  casualties,  wiiicli  occurred  during  tlae  years  1884 

and  1885. 


Causes  of  Accidents. 


Explosions  of  fire-damp,     .   .   .   . 
Fails  of  coal  and  roof,      ... 
By  mine  cars,  .    .           .    .     •     .   . 
By  macliinery  on  the  surface,  .    . 
By  machinerj-  underground. 
Falling  down  shafts. 
Falling  down  slopes,    .    . 
Breaking  of  ropes  and  chains, 
Explosions  of  blasting  material, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total  number  of  non-fatal  accidents. 


Years. 


1884.        1885, 


4 

26 
11 


61 


17 

21 

14 

1 


1 

1 

9 

15 

79 


TABLK  No.  4:. 


Table  showing  amount  of  coal  produced  by  different  companies  and  individual  firms, 
during  the  years  1884  and  1885,  respectively. 


Years. 

1884. 

1885. 

Amount  of  coal  shipped,                      

1,679,662 
100,952 

2,164,815 

Amount  of  coal  sold  or  used  at  the  collieries, 

129,888 

Total  number  of  tons  produced 

1,780,621 

2,294,703 

Increase,  514,082. 

TABIiE  No.  3. 

Statement  showing  general  comparison  between  the  years  1884  and  1885,  respectively. 


Years. 


1884. 


1885. 


Number  of  persons  employed, 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  life  lost,        

Ratio  of  employes  per  life  lost,       .    .       .  

Number  of  tons  of  c  )al  produced  per  each  person  injured. 

Tons  of  coal  mined  per  each  employe,        

Ratio  of  employes  per  personal  injury, 


7,114 

7,625 

18,708 

99,769.07 

474i»5 

■6-Sli, 

29,190 

29,059i| 

250.06 

301i='ij 

114|§ 

9m 
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TABIiE  No.  6. 


Showing  number  of  employ6s,  number  of  deaths,  and  ratio  of  same  per  every  one 
thousand  employes  of  the  different  companies  and  individual  firms  for  1885. 


Operators. 

CO 

ft 

a 
« 

O 

u 
<s 

m 

o 
;-! 

2 

O  as 
1 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Schuylkill  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 

Alliance  Coal  Company, 

Individual  firms, 

4,166 

1,221 

855 

1,374 

13 
4 

2 
4 

3.12 
3.27 
2.26 
2.91 

GEJVCRAI.  CONDITION  OF  THE  MINES. 

In  regard  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  colliery  officials  for  the  prevent- 
ing of  accidents  and  loss  of  life,  we  may  state  that,  without  a  doubt,  their 
efPorts  to  secure  and  keep  the  collieries  in  a  safe  condition  have  not  been 
less  during  this  year  than  in  the  year  preceding,  although  there  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  list  of  accidents  of  1885  over  1884;  but  this  increase  is  due 
to  accidents  resulting  from  falls  of  coal  and  roof,  a  common  danger  sur- 
rounding the  miner  at  all  times.  Whether  the  workmen  were  more  reck- 
less, or  this  danger  greater  than  during  the  previous  year,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say;  however,  we  know  that  several  of  the  victims  recorded  on  this 
death -list,  by  a  little  common  prudence  and  care  on  their  own  part,  might 
have  averted  an  accident.  In  fact,  there  are  several  sources  of  danger  con- 
nected with  mine  operations  as  well  as  in  many  other  branches  of  industry 
that  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  to  a  very  great  extent,  depends  on  them- 
selves. For  instance,  the  constant  danger  of  falls  of  coal  or  roof,  also  in 
handling  of  explosives,  can  be  only  guarded  against  by  the  constant  care 
and  judgment  displayed  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

Injunction. 

For  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  employes  in  the  Crystal  colliery, 
operated  by  Joseph  Brady  &  Co.,  and  in  our  own  defense,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  ask  the  court  to  restrain,  by  an  injunction,  said  Joseph  Brady  & 
Co.  from  operating  this  colliery.  The  case  was  argued  before  His  Honor, 
Judge  Pershing,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  most  of  the  workmen  employed 
at  this  mine  appeared  before  the  court  and  testified  that  the  colliery  was  in 
a  safe  condition;  but  His  Honor  emphatically  told  the  defendants  that  the 
injunction  would  be  continued,  and  a  master  appointed  to  take  testimony 
in  the  case. 

The  following  is  the  master's  report  to  the  honorable  court: 
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Crystal  Colliery. 

The  report  of  Setb  W.  Geer,  Esq.,  master  in  the  case  of  Mine  Inspector 
Gay  vs.  Joseph  Brady,  was  filed  in  court.  The  master  finds  that  the 
inspector  was  right  in  closing  Crystal  colliery,  which  the  defendant  was 
operating.  In  accordance  with  his  recommendations,  the  injunction  was 
dissolved  on  the  following  conditions:  First,  That  the  defendant  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  air,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  Assembly.  Second, 
That  the  gangway  on  the  "Mammoth"  and  "Four  Foot'*  veins  be  driven 
eastwardly  as  far  as  it  is  proposed  at  present  to  take  out  coal,  and  that  the 
pillars  be  removed  only  in  robbing  back  from  the  eastern  terminus.  Third^ 
That  whenever  the  gangway  on  the  Mammoth  vein  shall  have  advanced 
through  a  pillar  of  coal  of  more  than  thirty  feet,  said  gangway  shall  not 
be  further  advanced  until  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no  dangerous  open- 
ing below  said  gangway.  Fourth,  That  during  the  working  a  proper  and 
safe  second  outlet  shall  be  kept  open  through  which  persons  may  escape  to 
the  surface.    Fifth,  That  the  defendant  pay  the  costs  of  these  proceedings. 

SUDDEN  OUTBURST  OP  GAS  AT  THE  OTTO  COIil^IERY  SEPTEMBER  9,  1885. 

Under  this  heading,  arises  one  of  those  phenomena  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, requires  more  than  ordinary  notice  or  insight,  from  the  fact  that  its 
source  is  a  concealed  one,  and  when  the  gas  bursts  forth,  it  is  generally  with 
overwhelming  violence,  (for  seldom  are  the  ventilating  currents  found  to  be 
suflicient  to  cope  with  the  dense  volume  of  exj^losive  mixture  evolved,)  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  gi'eatest  dangers  encountered  by  those  engaged  in  mining. 
It  is  a  M'ell- known  fact  that  hundreds  of  colliery  employ fe  are  destroyed, 
annually,  by  this  uncontrollable  element.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  these  disastrous  explosions  have  been 
charged  to  sudden  outbiursts  of  gas,  when,  in  many  instances,  if  the  facts 
of  the  case  could  have  been  brought  to  light,  the  cause  would  have  been 
found  chargeable  to  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  those  officials  who  were 
superintending  the  mining  operations,  the  theory  of  sudden  outburst  hav- 
ing been  advanced  to  conceal  their  ignorance  or  guilt. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  and  the  press  are  always  ready  to  go 
to  extremes  in  passing  judgment,  condemning  the  unfortunate  mine  official 
in  charge  of  the  place  where  the  calamity  occurred,  and  frequently  without 
even  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the  accident  was  really  due  to  willful  ne- 
glect, or  whether  it  was  wholly  unavoidable  and  beyond  human  control,  a 
class  of  mishaps  to  which  sudden  outbursts  of  gas  belong. 

Hence  it  is  very  important,  before  passing  judgment  on  questions  of  such 
serious  character,  that  the  subject  should  be  carefully  investigated,  and  the 
responsibility  placed  whore  it  justly  belongs. 

We  are  willing  to  confess  that  in  the  case  of  this  accident  at  Otto  colliery, 
what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  public  sentiment  is  applicable  to  ourselves 
because,  when  the  accident  was  reported  to  us  by  one  of  the  colliery  offi- 
16  Mines. 
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cials,  who  stated  that  it  was  tlie  result  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  gas,  we  in- 
timated our  doubts  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  told  him  that  we  believed 
many  explosions  were  charged  to  sudden  outbursts  that  were  due  to  neglect 
or  ignorance.  However,  after  we  had  investigated  the  matter  and  found 
that  over  twenty- two  (22)  feet  of  the  solid  face  of  coal  had  been  displaced, 
we  were  fully  convinced  that  there  had  been  a  fearful  outburst  of  gas  over 
which  human  skill  had  no  control ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  admit  that  in  this 
case  our  suspicion  of  neglect  had  not  been  correct. 

The  Otto  colliery  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
this  region.  The  main  openings  consist  of  three  slopes,  but  those  to  which 
we  particularly  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  are  slopes  marked 
A  and  B  on  sketch  No.  1,  sunk  on  the  Holmes  vein  and  Primrose  vein,  re- 
spectively, and  connected  at  the  different  lifts  by  means  of  tunnels.  Slope 
A  is  sunk  down  fifteen  hundred  feet,  on  an  angle  of  35°  south  dip;  the  last 
three  hundred  feet  are  sunk  in  the  solid,  and  the  same  distance  below  the 
old  workings  on  the  Mammoth  and  Primrose  veins.  Three  hundred  feet  of 
gangway  west,  from  which  point  two  tunnels  (marked  E  and  F  on  sketch) 
were  driven,  one  cutting  the  Primrose  vein  and  the  other  the  Mammoth 
vein. 

The  work  under  way  at  the  time  of  the  outburst,  which  caused  the  acci- 
dent, was  the  driving  up  of  an  air- way  (G)  in  the  Mammoth  seam  to  be 
connected  with  the  level  above,  thereby  establishing  a  permanent  air-course. 

From  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  airway,  considerable  trouble 
was  encountered  from  the  large  quantities  of  gas  given  off,  quite  sufficient 
at  times  to  charge  the  ventilating  column  to  an  almost  explosive  point  not- 
withstanding that  the  current  circulating  through  the  tunnel  was  about  ffve 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  parties  engaged  in  driving  the  air- 
way were  composed  of  two  men — a  miner  and  a  laborer — on  each  shift.  In 
order  to  better  secure  the  safety  of  these  men,  as  well  as  the  mine  work- 
ings, no  open  lights  were  used,  and  a  special  tire  boss  was  employed  on  the 
night  shift,  whose  duties  were  confined  to  this  one  section  of  the  mine. 

In  the  morning,  about  one  o'clock,  the  men  noticed  that  the  face  of  coal 
was  working  more  than  usual,  and  at  the  same  time  indications  began  to 
show  themselves  of  some  great  force  which  was  disturbing  the  solid  coal. 
The  miner,  fearing  that  the  face  would  rush  out,  sent  the  laborer  down  to 
the  tunnel,  (where  the  fire-boss  was  standing,)  thinking  as  he  afterward 
stated,  that  if  a  large  volume  of  gas  should  suddenly  be  discharged  while 
he  was  alone  in  the  air  way,  his  chances  to  make  his  escape  down  to  the 
tunnel  would  be  much  better.  This  conclusion  was  not  reached  a  minute 
too  soon,  for  the  laborer  had  just  gotten  down  into  the  tunnel  by  the  side 
of  the  fire-boss,  when  both  heard  a  rushing  noise  similar  to  escaping  steam, 
and  immediately  thereafter  they  saw  the  miner  tumbling  down  into  the 
tunnel  followed  by  a  rush  of  coal  and  gas.  The  three  men  began  to  re 
treat  toward  the  tunnel  mouth,  the  tire-boss  with  his  safety- lamp  in  hand, 
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watching  the  progress  of  the  volume  of  gas  as  tliey  moved  back,  the  air  cur- 
rent having  l)een  reversed  by  the  force  of  the  body  of  gas  when  it  rushed 
out.  This  condition  of  affairs  continued  thus  until  the  tunnel  filled  with 
gas  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  back  from  the  face, 
at  which  point  the  gas  began  to  recede.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
men,  it  was  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  when  the  outburst  occur- 
red until  the  gas  again  receded  to  the  face  of  the  tunnel.  Returning,  the 
men  found  the  air- way  impassable  from  the  loose  coal  carried  down  by  the 
rush. 

About  twenty  minutes  after  the  occurrence,  and  while  the  men  were  dis- 
cussing the  event  and  the  miner's  escape,  they  were  again  startled  by  the 
shock  of  an  explosion,  but  did  not  think  it  was  the  gas  that  had  just  passed 
away  from  them;  but  ui)on  investigation,  they  found  such  to  be  the  case, 
that  one  person  had  been  killed  and  twelve  more  men  injured,  but  fortu- 
nately none  of  the  latter  were  seriously  hurt,  and  but  a  small  amount  of 
damage  done  to  the  mine. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  the  subject  that  any  doubt  of  the  accident  resulting 
from  a  sudden  outburst  of  gas  would  be  likely  to  arise,  when  taking  into 
consideration  the  large  volume  of  explosive  mixture  suddenly  evolved,  and 
compare  it  with  the  small  amount  of  destruction  caused  by  the  explosion. 
If  the  whole  body  of  gas  had  exploded,  (which  result  would  be  very  reason- 
able,) then  the  statement  that  a  portion  of  it  might  have  been  fired  without 
setting  off  the  whole  body  would  seem  incredible,  and  it  naturally  raised 
doubts  in  our  own  mind  previous  to  investigating  the  matter,  but  we  found 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  volume  had  exploded.  We 
base  our  belief  on  the  following  facts:  First,  the  quantity  of  gas  given  off 
was  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet;  hence,  had  such  a  volume  ex- 
ploded, the  destruction  to  life  and  property  would  have  been  fearful.  In 
fact,  not  a  person  in  the  mine  would  have  escaped,  and  the  cause  of  the  ac 
cident  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  explain.  Second,  notwith- 
standing the  large  quantity  of  gas  given  off  when  the  explosion  took  place, 
the  damage  done  to  the  mine  was  comparatively  small;  in  fact,  its  force 
and  effect  were  confined  to  the  point  where  it  had  been  ignited.  Therefore, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  body  of  the  explosive  mixture  had 
passed  off"  through  the  regular  air-channel.  (K  K;)  and  we  furthermore  be- 
lieve that  the  gas  which  exploded  was  the  portion  which  filled  that  part  of 
the  gangway  (I)  between  the  head  of  the  tunnel  (H)  and  door  (X,)  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty- five  (25)  feet. 

The  fatal  accident  occurred  in  the  following  manner:  The  unfortunate 
men  were  working  on  the  night  shift,  timbering  the  workings  east  of  the 
door,  (X.)  The  men  had  finished  their  work  for  the  night,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  slope.  Instead  of  walking,  the  twelve  men  got 
into  a  car,  and  rode  out  with  the  driver,  Linn,  who  stood  on  the  car  bumper 
to  drive  his  mule.     When  they  arrived  at  the  door  (X)  he  stopped  the  mule 
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and  opened  the  door,  when  the  gas  pent  up  between  the  door  and  the  tun- 
nel (H)  rushed  through,  and,  being  ignited  by  hi«3  naked  light,  instantly  ex- 
ploded, killing  him,  and  burning  all  the  men  in  the  car,  but  none  of  them 
seriously.  We  believe  that  if  the  men  had  arrived  at  that  door  a  few  mo- 
ments earlier,  the  whole  body  of  gas  would  have  been  fired  with  more  dis- 
astrous results;  but  if  they  had  gotten  there  a  few  moments  later,  there 
would  have  been  no  explosion,  because  by  that  time  a  natural  diffusion 
would  have  taken  place,  or  the  gas  would  have  escaped  and  passed  the 
door  through  leakages. 

Let  us  again  consider  the  probable  quantity  of  gas  evolved  by  this  sud- 
den outburst.  We  have  said  elsewhere,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  cubic 
feet,  but  without  doubt  the  quantity  was  much  greater;  however,  we  do  not 
desire  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  have  sufficient  data  to  fix  a  given  quan- 
tity with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Nevertheless,' we  have  taken  the  follow- 
ing basis  for  our  calculations,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  miner,  laborer, 
and  fire-boss,  which,  in  our  opinion,  was  verified  by  facts  connected  there- 
with. Under  oath,  these  men  stated  that  the  gas  filled  the  tannel  back 
from  the  face  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  which 
length  multiplied  by  the  area,  seventy-five  feet,  would  equal  sixteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  feet.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  during  this  time,  a  greater  quantity  of  gas  was  passing  off  in  the 
same  ratio  as  that  of  the  ventilating  current  previous  to  the  outburst;  or, 
probably,  we  may  arrive  at  a  more  correct  conclusion  by  taking  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  and  multiplying  by  the  time  it  took  to  fill  up  the  tunnel 
until  it  receded ;  hence,  if  we  take  this  as  a  basis,  we  have  these  results : 
Quantity  of  air  in  circulation,  five  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  men)  the  time  it  took  to  fill  the  tunnel,  and 
recede  fifteen  minutes,  the  quantity  would  be  seventy  five  thousand  cubic 
feet.  To  many  this  quantity  will  probably  appear  large,  but  it  is  quite 
evident,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  volume  of  the  explosive  mixture,  when  it 
reached  the  fatal  point,  was  much  greater  than  the  above  given  amount.  Not- 
withstanding that  this  body  had  traveled  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  on  its 
way  met  and  intermingled  with  two  other  air-currents,  which  increased  the 
total  quantity  of  air  circulating  through  the  tunnel  (H)  to  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  per  minute,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  the  whole  volimae 
must  have  been  charged  to  an  explosive  point;  had  it  not  been  so,  there 
could  have  been  no  explosion. 

Hence,  it  appears,  first,  that  the  gas  was  in  a  pure  state,  as  it  passed  from 
tunnel  (E)  to  the  upper  tunnel,  (H,)  and  second,  that  it  was  only  when  it 
had  met  and  intermingled  with  much  larger  volumes  of  air  that  it  reached 
an  explosive  point.  Therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  inflammable  mixture  passed  through 
the  upper  tunnel,  (H.) 
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IMPROVKMENTS  MADE  DIJRIXG  THE  YEAR. 
Brooksldc  Colliery. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  April,  the  breaker  at  tht?  Brookside  colliery 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  ninety-four  days  after  its  destruction,  a  new 
breaker  was  constructed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  first  shipment  of  coal  to 
be  made  therefrom  on  that  date. 

The  capacity  of  this  new  concern  is  greater,  and  its  mechanical  devices 
for  the  handling  and  preparing  of  coal  more  complete  than  any  breaker 
yet  built  in  the  Schuylkill  coal  field. 

In  order  to  make  this  immense  structure  as  durable  and  fire-proof  as  pos- 
sible, iron  has  been  very  extensively  used,  the  entire  roof  and  sides  of  the 
building  being  covered  with  sheet-iron,  while  the  bottoms  of  the  coal-bins 
are  laid  with  cast-iron  plates,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of  covering  planks 
with  sheet-iron.  This  is  the  first  case  in  which  iron  has  been  so  exten- 
sively used  in  breaker  construction. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  mechanical  skill  and  labor  neces- 
sarily required  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery  in  a  structure  of  this 
kind,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  foundries 
and  machine  shops  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  This 
becomes  cognizant  when  we  remember  in  what  remarkably  short  time  this 
work  was  accomplished.  Although  the  work  was  necessarily  done  in  haste, 
yet  we  may  ventui'e  to  state,  that  the  quality,  material,  and  workmanship 
displayed  in  the  building  of  this  breaker,  has  not  been  equaled  by  any 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  region. 

We  are  indebted  to  S.  B.  Whiting,  Esq.,  general  manager  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  of  Pottsville,  for  the  follow- 
ino-  ficrures,  showing  the  amounts  of  the  several  materials  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  breaker,  viz: 

White  pine,  yellow  pine,  and  oak, 383,800  square  feet. 

Cast-iron, 589,300  pounds. 

Wrought  iron, 170,000  pounds. 

Cliamlierlftlu  Colliery. 

Thompson,  Hiatt  &  Co.  A  new  slope  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  a  breaker  and  other  general  improvements  erected,  hav- 
ing a  capacity  varying  fi-om  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  of 
coal  per  day. 

Xc^vto^vn  Colliery. 

Diggles,  IVIiesse  &  Co.  A  new  breaker,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1884,  was  completed  early  this  year,  but  on  account  of  some  financial  diffi- 
culty between  the  operators  and  employes,  very  little  work  has  been  done 
at  this  colliery. 
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LelilgU,  No.  8,  Colliery. 

The  most  important  uadertaking  in  the  way  of  improvements  during 
this  year,  and  one  deserving  special  notice,  is  the  new  shaft  sunk  at  this 
colliery  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  the  shaft  and  the 
connecting  tunnel,  air-ways,  &c.,  driven  during  that  time.  The  shaft  is  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  tunnel  extends 
from  the  bottom  of  the  underground  trial  slope  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft, 
and  is  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long;  this  slope,  however,  is  sunk  three 
hundred  feet  below  the  present  shaft  level.  Sketch  No.  3,  accompanying 
the  report  shows  these  various  openings  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  also  shows  the  method  employed  in  opening  up  or  developing  and  work- 
ing this  large  body  of  coal  in  the  Mammoth  vein.  Sketch  No.  4,  of  the  re- 
port, is  a  cross  section  showing  the  main  avenues  for  transportation  of  coal 
and  for  ventilating  the  mines,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  being  driven  on 
an  underlying  seam,  viz :  The  Skidmore  vein.  From  these  avenues  or  gang- 
ways cross-cuts  are  being  driven  at  regular  intervals  through  the  dividing 
measures,  at  an  angle  of  35°,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mammoth  vein,  where 
the  breasts  on  that  vein  will  be  opened. 

The  old  adage,  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  is  quite  ap- 
plicable to  this  case,  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense previously  encountered  in  the  working  of  this  colliery,  in  maintain- 
ing the  gangways  aud  air-ways  and  keeping  them  in  proper  condition,  the 
main  openings  in  this  new  operation  would  have  been  driven  on  the  Mam- 
moth instead  of  the  Skidmore  vein.  But  by  this  new  plan,  the  Skidmore 
vein  will  remain  intact,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  gangways  and  air- 
ways, and  thus  avoid  the  great  amount  of  unnecessary  expense  which  would 
have  been  met  with  in  the  old  system  of  having  the  gangways  and  air- ways 
on  the  Mammoth  vein  while  working  that  seam  of  coal. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkably  short  time  in  which  this  shaft  was  sunk, 
(it  was  finished  in  about  fifteen  months,)  we  do  not  hesitate  in  stating  that 
there  is  not  a  more  solid  or  a  finer  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
We  may  fvirthermore  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  not  been  a  piece  of  work 
of  the  same  magnitude  done,  where  such  precautionary  measures  have  been 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  limb  of  those  employed,  as  at  this 
colliery.  We  cannot  produce  any  better  evidence  to  show  how  strictly  the 
laws  were  enforced  than  the  fact  that  this  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  of  shaft  were  sunk  without  one  serious  injury  to  any  of  the  numerous 
employes,  for  which  the  officials  of  the  company,  particularly  Mr.  Evans 
and  the  men  having  charge  of  the  sinking,  deserve  the  highest  commen- 
dation. 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  D.  Zehner,  general  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company  for  the  accompanying  plan,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
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descriptive  i^ist  of  fatat,  accidents. 

Accidents  Resulting  from  Explosions  of  Flre-Damp. 

Accident  No. — September  8.  John  Linn,  a  driver,  aged  eighteen  years, 
was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  tire- damp  at  Otto  colliery. 

Accident  No.  20. — December  20.  Jacob  G.  Boyer,  a  fire-boss,  aged  twenty- 
nine  years,  was  fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  at  Kaska  "Wil- 
liams' colliery. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  unfortunate  man  was  making  his 
usual  morning  examinations  to  see  that  the  mine  was  in  a  safe  condition 
before  the  colliery  employes  entered.  It  appears,  that  in  all  previous 
examinations  but  very  little  gas  had  been  generated;  in  fact,  Boyer  stated 
just  before  his  death,  that  before  the  explosion  he  had  never  found  any  gas 
in  this  place,  so  that  we  are  folly  convinced  that  on  this  occasion  he  entered 
the  place  mth  his  open  light,  believing  that  the  place  did  not  generate  ex- 
plosive gas,  and  by  his  own  recklessness  lost  his  life. 

Accidents  Resulting  from  Falls  ol  Coal  and  Roof. 

Accident  No.  1. — February  3.  James  Hubert,  a  driver,  aged  sixteen  years, 
was  instantly  killed,  at  Lincoln  colliery,  by  a  piece  of  top  rock  falling  on  him 
while  he  was  riding  along  the  gangway  on  the  hind  end  of  a  trip  of  loaded 
cars. 

Accident  No.  3. — February  21.  Henry  Smith,  a  miner,  aged  fifty  years, 
was  killed,-  at  Palmer  Vein  colliery,  by  a  piece  of  coal  rolling  off  the  side  of 
a  chute  while  he  was  going  up  to  the  face  of  the  breast  in  which  he  worked, 
and  crushing  him  to  death. 

Accident  No.  4. — February  26.  Charles  Marker,  a  miner,  died  from  in- 
juries received,  at  New  Lincoln  colliery,  by  a  sharp  piece  of  slate  falling  on 
his  leg  and  nearly  severing  it  from  his  body. 

Accident  No.  9. — July  18.  Henry  Gottshall,  a  miner,  aged  fifty-five  years, 
was  killed  at  the  face  of  his  working  place,  in  Otto  Colliery,  by  a  fall  of  top 
slate,  resulting  from  insufficient  propping. 

Accident  No.  11.  —  July  24.  Isaac  Franz,  a  miner,  aged  fifty-five  years, 
was  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  at  the  face  of  a  breast  in  which  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  Brookside  colliery. 

Accident  No.  12. — August  24.  Patrick  Brackerty,  a  miner,  aged  sixty 
years,  died  from  injuries  received,  at  New  Lincoln  colliery,  by  a  piece  of 
slate  falling  upon  his  leg  and  nearly  cutting  it  off. 

Accident  No.  13. — August  28.  John  McVeigh,  a  minei*,  aged  thirty-five 
years,  was  killed  at  Thomaston  colliery,  by  a  piece  of  coal  crushing  him 
against  a  prop  in  a  manway,  as  he  was  try^ing  to  pull  it  off  the  side. 

Accident  No.  14. — Charles  Green,  a  miner,  aged  thirty-two  years,  was 
killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  and  slate  at  West  Brookside  colliery. 

This  man  was  loading  a  car  at  the  face  of  the  gangway  in  which  he 
worked,  when  a  piece  of  the  lower  side  of  the  gangway  fell  off  and  crushed 
him  against  the  car,  killing  him  instantly. 
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Accident  No.  16. — September  9.  David  James,  a  miner,  aged  fifty- five< 
years,  was  killed,  at  the  Lehigh,  No.  8,  colliery,  by  a  body  of  coal  rolling 
on  him  from  the  face  of  a  seam  of  coal  from  which  the  surface  ground  had 
been  removed  or  stripped. 

Accident  No.  17. — October  7.  Henry  Reinoehl,  a  miner,  died  from  inju- 
ries received,  at  New  Lincoln  colliery,  by  a  piece  of  coal  that  fell  on  him 
from  the  high  side  and  near  the  face  of  a  gangway  in  which  he  worked. 

Accident  No.  18. — November  25.  Joseph  Patten,  a  miner,  aged  forty-five 
years,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  his  working-place  at  Phcenix  Park, 
No.  3,  colliery. 

This  accident,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  the  result  of  pure  recklessness. 
The  top  slate  had  been  working  for  some  time  before  the  fall  took  place, 
and  Patten  and  his  assistant  were  down  on  the  gangway  listening  to  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  warning  which  the  top  slate  was  giving.  Patten  de- 
termined to  go  into  the  face  of  the  breast  to  bring  out  some  of  his  tools. 
He  reached  the  face  without  any  mishap,  but  when  about  to  return  to  the 
gangway,  the  top  slate  fell  upon  him  and  crushed  him  underneath  it. 

Accident  No.  21. — December  21.  John  O'Brien,  a  miner,  aged  twenty- 
years,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  at  the  face  of  his  breast  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  No.  3,  colliery. 

Accident  No.  22. — June  11.  Isaac  Morgan,  a  miner,  aged  forty-four 
years,  was  fatally  injured,  at  West  Brookside  colliery,  by  a  fall  of  slate 
and  coal. 

Accidcuts  Caused  by  Mine  Cars. 

Accident  No.  2. — February  5.  George  Keich,  aged  sixteen  years,  a  driver 
at  Lehigh,  No.  10,  colliery,  was  crushed  to  death  at  that  place  by  a  trip  of 
loaded  cars  which  he  was  bringing  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 

From  the  testimony  given  at  the  investigation  of  this  accident,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  door-tender  whose  duty  it  was  to  tend  also  a  switch  located 
near  the  door  where  the  accident  occurred,  failed  on  this  occasion  to  place 
the  switch  in  its  proper  position.  The  driver,  coming  out  with  his  trip,  saw 
that  the  switch  was  wrong,  and  attempted  to  change  it,  but  in  so  doing  he 
was  caught  by  the  cars  and  killed. 

Accident  No.  7. — April  20.  Charles  Christ,  an  outside  laborer,  was  fatally 
injured,  at  the  Old  Lincoln  colliery,  by  being  crushed  between  two  loaded 
cars,  while  attempting  to  uncouple  them  when  in  motion. 

Accident  No.  8. — June  23.  David  Thomas,  a  driver,  aged  eighteen  years, 
died  from  injuries  received  at  the  Lehigh,  No.  8,  colliery,  by  being  crushed 
between  a  car  and  a  gangway  prop. 

Accident  No.  19. — November  25.  John  F.  Boyle,  aged  thirty-four  years, 
a  repairman  at  the  Lehigh,  No.  8,  colliery,  was  squeezed  to  death  between 
the  gangway  timbers  and  a  car. 

Accidents  Caused  by  Macliluery. 

Accident  No. — .February  6. — John  A.  Kreise,  a  slate-picker,  aged  four- 
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teen  years,  diol  from  injuries  receive.!  at  West  Brookside  colliery  breaker 
by  being  caught  in  the  coal  elevator. 

Falllug  Do-vvu  Slopes. 

Accident  No.  - — ^February  14.  James  Nolen,  a  repairman,  aged  fifty- 
five  years,  was  fatally  injiu-ed  at  Mine  Hill  Gaj)  colliery  by  falling  down 
the  slope. 

The  deceased,  in  company  with  another  man,  was  engaged  in  cutting  the 
ice  from  the  slope  road,  and  although  the  angle  of  the  slope  varied  from 
40°  to  50'^,  and  the  condition  of  the  road  ver}'  slippery  and  dangerous? 
yet  these  men  took  no  extra  precaution  to  secure  their  safety,  which  they 
might  have  done  by  placing  a  couple  of  planks  across  the  slope,  resting  the 
ends  on  the  slope  timbers,  and  moving  them  alternately  as  they  advanced 
in  their  woi-k  up  the  slope.  They  had  cut  the  ice  about  forty  yards  up  the 
slope,  when  suddenly  Nolen  slipped,  and  fell  back  down  the  slope,  receiv- 
ing injuries  which  caused  his  death. 

nilsccllaiic-ous  Accidents. 

Accident  No.  — March  14.  Benjamin  Housekuichk,  aged  twenty-two 
years,  a  carpenter,  working  at  the  Eagle  Hill  colliery,  died  from  injuries 
received  while  engaged  in  removing  the  roof  from  the  colliery  breaker. 

He  was  carrying  some  of  the  timber  oft'  the  roof,  when  he  fell  fi'om  the 
plankway  and  was  fatally  hxart. 

Accident  No.  — July  29.  "William  Parry,  aged  fifty  one  years,  a  re- 
pairman, at  New  Lincoln  colliery,  was  instantly  killed  by  being  struck  with 
a  plank. 

This  peculiar  accident  happened  in  the  following  manner:  Parry  and 
several  other  workmen  were  in  the  pump-way,  making  preparations  for  put 
ting  in  a  new  pump  column.  Notwithstanding  that  the  angle  of  the  pump- 
way  was  50°,  the  men  divided  into  two  separate  bodies,  one  party  working 
above  the  other.  By  some  oversight,  the  uppermost  party  failed  to  make 
seciu'e  a  plank  which  they  had  just  taken  off"  the  pump-way,  although  they 
stated  that  they  had  spiked  it  temporarily  to  an  adjoining  prop.  But  the 
plank  became  loose,  and  was  precipitated  down  the  pump -way,  and,  strik- 
ing PaiTy,  who  was  working  among  the  party  below,  killed  him  instantly. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  employes  inside, 4,  550 

Number  of  employes  outside,      3,  075 

Number  of  persons  killed  inside, 20 

Number  of  persons  killed  outside,      3 

Number  of  persons  seriously  injured  inside, 68 

Number  of  persons  seriously  injured  outside, 12 

Tons  of  coal  shipped, 2,  164,  815 

Estimated  amount  used  at  mines, 129,  888 
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Number  of  steam-boilers  in  use, (5]^5 

Number  of  boiler  explosions, 

Number  of  breakers  in  operation, 3§ 

Number  of  surface  slopes  in  use, 33 

Number  of  shafts  in  use, k 

'                             o 

Number  of  underground  slopes  in  use,      . q 

Number  of  water  level  openings  in  use, X4 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used, 44  3§o 

Number  of  mine  locomotives  in  use,      ....  « 
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APPENDI 


TO 


ANTHRACITE  MINE  REPORT. 


A  SPECIAL  EEPOKT 


ox    THE 


Nanticoke  Mine  Disaster, 


AT    THE 


KO.  1  SLOPE,  DECEMBER  18,  1885. 


Prepared  hy  G.  M.  Williams^  Inspector  of  Mlnes^  at  the  request  ot 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 

Wii.kes-Barre,  Pa.,  July  si,  1886. 
To  His  Excellency  Robert  E.  Pattisox, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  respectful  request  of  June  24,  1886.  I  have  the  honor  ot 
presenting  herewith  a  special  report  on  the  disaster  of  December  18,  1885,  at  the  No.  1 
Slope  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  at  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

It  contains  a  full  history  of  the  disaster;  tlie  circumstances  which  caused  it;  the 
efforts  made  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  workmen  while  the  impression  was  entertained 
that  they  were  possibly  living,  and  the  work  done  towards  recovering  the  bodies  after 
it  became  evident  that  they  were  deal.  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  situation 
fully  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  Williams, 
Inspector  of  Mines,  Third  Anthracite  District. 


LETTER  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  REQl'ESTLNG  A  REROl 


EXECUTIVK    DKrAUTMEKT, 

Harrisburg,  June  S4  1880. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Williams, 

Inspector  of  Mines,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. : 

Sir:  Herewith  I  forward  to  \-ou  a  translation  of  a  letter  in  relation  to  the  disinterre  I 
bodies  of  I  he  victims  of  the  Nanticoke  mine  disaster,  and  I  respectfully  request  that  if 
the  mine  is  in  ^^our  district,  3'ou  will  investigate  the  matter  the  inclosed  letter  refers 
to,  and  report  to  me,  and  that  if  the  mine  is  not  in  your  district,  you  will  please  liand 
this  communication  and  inclosure  to  the  proper  inspector,  that  he  may  investigate  the 
matter  and  report  to  me. 

Very  trul3'  yours,- 

Rout.  E.  Pattison, 
Governor. 


PiyriTION  TO  THK  GOVKUXOIl. 

The  relatives  of  soim-  of  the  coal-miners  who  some  months  aj^o  were  buried  alive  at 
Naiuicoke,  implore  the  Governor  to  use  his  influence  for  the  disinterring;  of  them. 
Two  of  those  that  signed  their  names  to  this  petition  to  the  Governor  are  the  parents 
of  some  of  the  victims  of  that  catastrophe.  One  has  a  .son  amongst  them,  another 
three  sons,  who,  as  they  a  lege,  were  the  chief  support  of  their  bereaved  parents. 
Tbey  s<»y  that  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  some  of  the  victims  being  yet  alive,  but, 
at  any  rate,  they  wish  them  to  be  disinterred  and  bmied  in  consecrated  ground. 

Tiiey  further  state  that  the  company  lias  not  done  its  duty  in  regard  to  the  digging 
out  of  the  unfortunate,  and  they  beseech  the  Governor  to  induce  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  G.  Morgan,  of  Nauticoke  to  make  the  most  strenuous  ertbrts  for  tlie  recovery  of 
their  bodies,  whether  alive  or  dead. 

The  petitioners  also  state  that  the  company,  and  especially  the  aljove-named  super- 
intendent, showed  an  indifference  in  this  matter  which  verges  on  heart le.ssness.  For 
seven  weeks  all  ettbrts  for  the  disinterring  of  the  bodies  have  ceased  completely,  and 
they  appeal  to  a  humane  Governor  to  use  his  powerful  influence  in  this  matter. 

They  further  say  that  for  year  anil  year  they  have  worked  hard,  and  sometimes  for 
very  scanty  pay,  in  order  to  support  themselves  and  family  honestly,  and  they  hope 
tluit  this  their  reasonable  request  will  not  be  disregarded. 

One  of  the  petitioners  states  that  he  has  fought  for  his  country  as  a  soldier  and  has 
ever  done  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  that  he  expects  the  Governor  to  cause  the  digging 
for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  to  be  immediately  resumed. 

Some  men,  the  petitioners  state;  have  volunteered  their  services  f,.r  this  purpose, 
(to  continue  the  digging,)  but  the  company  has  thus  far  persistently  rejected  their 
offers  and  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their  humane  undertaking. 

They  finally  entreat  the  Governor  to  cause  a  commission  to  be  at  once  appointed, 
which  is  to  investigate  this  matter  and  report  the  results  of  their  investigation. 

(Signed) 

William   Elke, 
Mrs.  M.  K.  Elkk, 
William  Kivlek, 
Mrs.  E.  KivLEK, 
Miss  Mary  Kivler, 
Michael  Lanoers, 
Mrs.  ^Iaodalien  Buck. 

NAjfTicoKE,  June  I4,  1886. 


TIMK  AM)  i:i  I'FA  T  OJ'  THI-^  DISASTER. 

The  deplorable  disaster  referred  to  in  the  precedinjr  communications  took  place  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  Friday  inorninj^,  December  18,  1885,  in  the  Ross  vein  workings  of 
the  No.  1  slope,  one  of  a  number  of  coal  mines  owned  and  operated  by  the  Susque. 
hanna  Coal  Company,  at  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Suddenlv  and  very  unexpectedly,  a  large  body  of  quick-sand,  saturated  with  water 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  flowed  like  liquid,  l)roke  into  the  mine  at  the  face  of  the  inner 
counter-gangway  and  rushed  through  the  workings  filling  the  main  passages  so  rap- 
idly that  twenty-six  pers  )ns  failed  to  escape  and  were  caught  and  perhaps  killed  be- 
fore thej'  had  time  to  leave  their  Wvirking-places.  It  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
calamities,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  distressing  in  its  efTects.  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  coal  mines  of  this  region.  The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  persons  were 
led  to  believe,  for  the  first  four  days,  that  probably  they  had  onl^'  been  closed  in  at  an 
oppn  space,  where  the  quick-sand  Had  fai  od  to  reach  them,  and  that  jjossibly  they 
might  be  living. 

Upon  finding  the  correct  location  of  the  "cave  in,"  all  hopes  of  their  being  living 
were  instantly  dispelled,  for,  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  mine,  it  became  ev- 
ident that  a  space  of  sufficient  are  v  as  would  niaint  tin  the  lives  of  so  many  persons  for 
any  length  of  time  after  the  debris  broke  upon  them  was  almost  impossible.  Those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  this  terrible  flood  state  that  it  ceased  running  in  about  one 
hour  after  it  broke  into  the  mine.  In  this  reinarkablj^  short  time,  the  lower  portions 
of  the  workings  were  literalh'  packed  full  of  sand  for  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  from  the  source  of  the  stream.  It  filled  the  chambers  at  some  points  to 
a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  from  the  gangway,  on  a  risiug  grade  of  eighteen  degrees. 
Mixed  with  the  sand,  a  large  number  of  stone  boulders  were  found,  some  almost  as 
large  as  a  common  flour-barrel,  thrown  up  to  the  chambers  to  the  same  height  as  the 
s«nd.  The  sand,  after  the  water  drained  out,  was  pressed  almost  as  hard  as  a  brick 
and  the  main  gangway  filled  from  floor  to  roof  all  the  sva\  to  the  entrance  of  the  tun- 
nel. A  thickness  of  from  three  to  four  feet  extended  all  the  w-ay  down  the  slope  and 
into  the  lower  channel,  a  distance  of  over  five  thousand  feet  from  the  point  where  it 
broke  into  the  mine.  The  quantity  of  water  was  so  small  that  it  drained  off  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  increase  at  the  pumps  was  hardly  noticeable. 

When  tidings  of  the  flood,  which  were  immediately  sent  by  the  officers,  reached  the 
ears  of  the  workmen  below,  in  other  lifts,  they  all  fled  out  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  also  shocked  by  the  startling  intelligence  that  a  great 
calamity  was  taking  plac3  beneath  them  in  the  mines,  and  naturalh- the  excitement 
caused  fhereb^'  was  intense.  The  following  persons  were  found  to  be  missinti  after  a 
careful  inquiry,  shortly  after  the  accident: 

Iilst  of  the  Kntomltetl  Persons. 

Oliver  Kivler,  mioer,  age  thirtj'-two  years,  wife  and  three  children. 

William  Kivler,  laborer,  age  eighteen  j'ears,  single. 

Frank  Kivler,  miner,  age  thirty  years,  w  ife  and  three  children.   These  were  brothers 

John  W.  Shutt,  laborer,  age  tw^entv-eight  years,  wife  and  three  children. 

August  Matule,  miner,  age  forty-five  years,  wife  and  three  children. 

Isaac  Sarver,  miner,  age  twenty-six  years,  single. 

John  Sarver,  laborer,  age  twenty  years,  single. 

Andrew  Low,  miner,  age  twenty-six  j'ears,  single. 

John  Hawk,  laborer,  age  twenty-six  3'ears,  single. 

Vincent  Luke,  miner,  age  twenty-three  vears,  single. 

Wadislaus  Jeloshinski,  laborer,  age  twenty-four  years,  single. 

Peter  Motulewick,  laborer,  age  twenty-five  j'ears,  single. 
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John  Norwack,  miner,  age  twentj^-six  years,  single. 

Adam  Rnbinski,  laborer,  age  twenty-six  years,  single. 

John  Drajna   miner,  age  thirty-five  years,  wife  and  three  children. 

John  Sloff,  laborer,  age  twenty-seven  yeais,  wife  and  two  children. 

Joseph  McCarty,  miner,  age  twenty-tive  years,  wife,  no  chik^ren. 

Abrani  Lewis,  miner,  age  thirty-tive  years,  wife  and  two  children. 

Edward  Mathews,  laborer  age  twenty  years,  single, 

Thomas  Williams,  laborer,  age  twenty-two  years,  single. 

Edward  Hargraves,  miner,  age  twenty-two  years,  single. 

]Michael  Adomchiek,  laborer,  age  twenty -four  years,  single. 

William  Elkie,  runner,  age  seventeen  years,  single. 

Max  Longoski,  driver,  age  sixteen  3^ears,  single. 

William  Danahay,  driver,  age  fifteen  years. 

Thomas  Clifford,  door-boy,  age  fourteen  years. 

In  all,  twenty-six  persons,  eight  of  whom  were  married,  leaving  eight  widows  and 
nineteen  children. 

The  gangwa^^  has  been  re-opened  since  a  distance  of  moie  than  two  thousand  feet, 
but  not  one  of  the  bodies  has  as  yet  been  recovered.  No  etforts  to  that  effect  have  been  , 
made  since  April  21,  the  ofTicials  of  tiie  company  being,  as  they  say,  afraid  to  risk  the 
livts  of^the  workmen  and  the  safety  of  their  property  to  proceed  further  with  tlie 
work.  It  is  their  opinion  that  the  bodies  cannot  be  reached,  and  that  the  lives  of  the 
workmen  would  be  jeopardized  to  an  unwarrantable  extent  by  continuing  the  excav- 
ation of  the  mine.  In  all  the  calamaties  that  took  place  in  the  mines  of  this  coal  field 
since  the  one  that  occurred  at  the  No.  1  drift  atCarbondale,  Jamnry  12,  1846,  the  bodies 
of  the  victims  have  itivariably  been  restored  to  their  bereaved  friends.  In  some  cases, 
it  has  been  done  at  great  expense  and  peril,  but  the  difficulties  were  such  as  could  have 
been  surmounted  with  fair  assurance  of  safety,  and,  therefore,  it  was  done.  In  the  dis- 
aster referred  to,  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  about  fifty  acres  of  ground  caved  in  suddenly 
while  all  the  men  were  at  work  in  the  mine,  and  fourteen  persons  were  buried  under 
ic.  The  company  kept  men  working  constantly  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  trying  to  re- 
cover their  bodies,  and  succeeded  in  finding  eight.  Tiie  other  six  were  never  found, 
and  they  are  there  still.  During  the  forty  years  which  have  passed  since,  so  far  as  1 
know, 'he  character  of  the  mine  calamities  has  been  such  that  it  has  proven  practicable 
to  recover  the  bodies  within  a  few  days,  at  most,  after  that  which  caused  their  death 
oocurjed;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Xaoticoke  disaster  of  December  18,  1885,  seven  months 
have  passed,  and  not  one  body  has  been  recovered.  Every  one  connected  with  the 
coal  mints  is  pained  with  the  thought  of  abandoning  theui,  and  would  be  greatly  grat- 
ified if  they  could  be  found.  It  was  a  singular  occurrence;  nothing  like  it  has  ever 
caused  such  a  calamit^^  in  this  region  heretofore,  and,  before  censuring  any  one,  all 
the  circumstances  should  be  well  considered  and  treated  justly  and  without  prejudice. 

I>ESCRIPTIOX  OF  THE  MIXES. 

The  No.  1  slope  entrance  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  center  of  the  town  of  Nanti. 
coke.  It  was  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Red  Ash  vein,  the  lowest  workable  vein  in 
this  mine.  Its  total  length  is  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  the  grade  of  its  in- 
clination about  thirteen  degrees.  Below  it,  on  the  same  seam,  the  workings  of  No.  2 
Shalt,  which  are  very  extensively  opened,  connect;  and  below  that  agnin  the  work, 
iugs  of  No.  1  shaft.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  workings  of  the  three  mines  are  connected 
by  openings,  are  working  the  same  vein,  and  are  extended  to  a  di.stance  of  forty-five 
hundred  and  sevent\'  feet  down  from  the  entrance  of  No.  1  slope.  Three  tunnels  were 
driven  from  this  seam  to  the  Ross  vein,  the  next  workable  seam  above  the  Red  Ash. 
The  first,  in  which  the  disaster  occurred,  was  driven  from  the  third  lift,  at  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  west  of  the  slope,  and  a  distance  of  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  from  its  entrance.  The  second  tunnel  was  driven  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
and  the  third  from  the  west  gangway  of  the  No.  2  shaft. 

In  the  No.  1  slope,  the  Red  Ash  .seam  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  most  of  the  output 
of  coal  was  mined  in  the  Ross  seam  in  the  first  tunnel.    Another  lift  on  the  same  vein 
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was  workeci  from  the  surface  opening  known  as  No.  4  tunnel.  This  is  a  water  leval 
mine,  from  which  the  nearest  lilt  to  the  outcrop  luxs  heen  mined  to  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  west  of  its  entrance.  A  part  of  the  workings  of  tiiis  tunnel  Is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map,  above  the  workings  of  tiie  first  tunnel  in  tlie  No.  1  slope.  In  No. 
4  tunnel,  altiiougli  the  wo'kings  are  the  nearest  to  the  outcrop,  and  arediiven  the 
distance  stated,  no  troul)]e  from  quick-sand  was  ever  encountered.  Because  the  river 
rises,  on  some  occasions,  so  as  to  inundate  the  opening,  a  long  pillar  was  lelt  intact  ail 
the  (listance  between  this  mine  and  the  workings  below.  Tiie  gangway  of  No.  4  tun. 
nel  is  about  two  hundred  feet  vertically  higher  than  tiie  gangway  of  the  first  tunnel  in 
tlie  No.  1  slope;  the  workings  are  on  the  same  vein,  and  are  higher  on  the  pitch  to- 
wards the  outcrop. 

Tlie  workings  of  the  first  Ross  tunnel,  in  No.  1  sloj:e,  are  shown  below  on  the  map, 
and  these  were  the  scene  of  the  disaster  under  consideration.  The  tunnel  is  a  horizon- 
tal one  through  tlie  overlying  rocks,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  foet,  to 
where  it  penetrated  the  Koss  vein.  Ftoin  here,  the  workings  extend  westward  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  filly  leet.  The  second  opening  was  driven 
shortly  after  the  vein  was  penetrated,  at  a  point  fifty  feet  east  of  the  tunnel,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  a  slialt  about  sixty  feet  deep,  over  which  tiie  ventilating  fan  was  erected. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  vein  is  from  four  to  five  feet,  and  the  average  pitcii  or  in- 
clination of  tJie  strata,  in  all  the  work  to  the  north  or  right  of  the  gangway  and  fourtli 
counter,  is  about  eighteen  degrees.  At  a  point  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  tunnel,  the  main  gangway  curves  around  the  trough  of  an  inclined  syn- 
clinal. Tiie  axis  of  this  s^^nclinal  rises  to  the  west  from  ten  to  twelve  degrees,  and  the 
fourth  counter  branches  off  at  this  point,  and  was  driven  up  in  the  trough  of  the  syn- 
clinal. Owing  to  the  heavy  grade  of  this  counter,  a  connection  road  wts  made  near 
its  face  to  run  the  coal  out  through  the  third  counter.  This  is  also  shown  on  the  map 
near  M. 

From  the  trough  of  the  sjmcliual,  the  main  gangwaj-  passes  on  a  south-ea.st  course, 
at  the  base  of  a  seriesof  breasts  or  chambers  driven  up  a  pitch  of  from  thiit3''-three  to 
forty-seven  degrees,  the  heaviest  pitch  being  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  fourth 
counter.  At  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the  trough  of  the  synclinal, 
the  gangway  curves  again,  passingoveran  inclined  anticlinal,  and  takes  a  nearly  west- 
ern course  on  the  south  side.  The  axis  of  iliis  anticlinal  also  rises  westward,  on  a  grade 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  degrees,  so  that  opposite  to  the  branch  of  the  fourth  counter,  a 
difterence  of  elevation  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  exists  between  the  trough  of  tiie 
S3'ncliual  and  the  top  of  the  anticlinal.  For  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  feet,  the 
face  of  the  main  gangway,  on  the  south  side  of  the  anticlinal,  was  driven  through  a 
fault  where  the  vein  was  pinched  nearly  to  nothing,  and  the  pitch  is  about  ninety  de- 
grees. The  fifth  counter  starts  on  the  anticlinal,  and  passes  a  little  north  of  the  liigh- 
est  point,  intersecting  the  breast  driven  up  from  the  gangway,  and  from  the  fourth 
counter.  At  D,  on  map,  a  back  branch  gangway  was  driven  south  of  the  anticlinal, 
and  nearly  parallel  with  the  gangway',  but  this  is  owing  to  tlie  steep  pitcli,  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  feet  vertically  higher.  A  number  of  the  entombed  men  were  work- 
ing at  various  points  in  this  locality  as  indicated  on  map.  The  fifth  counter  was  driven 
up  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  feet  beyond  this  back  branch,  and  the  refuse  found 
was  thrown  down  to  the  intersected  breasts  driven  up  from  the  gangway,  and  from 
the  fourth  counter.  All  these  breasts  were  filled,  more  or  less,  with  refuse, and  walled 
at  the  bottom,  except  the  inner  one  near  the  face  at  M.  This  was  left  open  so  the  air- 
current  could  pass  through  it  from  the  fifth  to  the  lourth  counter.  At  this  hole,  the 
pitch  was  lortj'-seven  degrees,  and  the  face  of  the  fifth  counter  was  forty-two  feet 
higher,  vertically,  than  the  fourth  counter  road.  There  was  a  fall  of  at  least  seventy- 
one  feet  from  the  top  of  this  hole  to  the  branch  of  the  fourth  counter  at  the  curve  in 
the  main  gangway. 

The  fiftii  counter  was  eight  yards  wide  all  the  way  to  a  point  within  a  distance  of 
twentj'-seven  yards  of  the  face.  Here,  the  roof  was  so  bad  and  wet,  that  its  width  had 
to  be  reduced  to  nine  feet,  and  it  had  to  be  secured,  also,  by  double  tiniLer.  The  water 
was  dropping  freely  through  the  numerous  interstices  of  the  roof  all  along  this  twen- 
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ty-seven  yards,  and  it  became  so  wot  and  the  air  so  far  back,  that  they  concluded  to 
leave  it  stand  idle  until  the  cross-cut  from  below  would  break  through,  supposing,  by 
that  time,  it  would  drain  off  and  become  drj'er.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  evidence  of 
the  proximitj'  of  the  quick-sand,  but  nobody  suspected  that,  and  they  worked  as  usual 
without  the  sliglitest  thought  of  danger.  The  gangways  are  frequently  very  wet  in 
mines  and  tliougli  that  is  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  to  the  workmen,  no 
danger  is  apprehended  owing  to  its  appearance,  .unless  a  dangerous  body  of  water  is 
known  to  exist  somewhere  near. 

THE  DISASTER. 

The  workingmen  of  No.  1  slope  went  to  work,  as  usual,  on  the  18th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, at  about  seven  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  mine  foreman,  Michael  Corgan,  went  into  the 
mine  the  same  time,  and  walked  as  far  as  the  face  of  the  gangway,  where  Abram  Lewis 
and  Edward  Mathews  were  at  work.  From  there  he  returned  through  the  workings 
of  the  back  branch  on  the  anticlinal.  He  saw  all  the  men  in  their  respective  work- 
ing-places; tlien  he  walked  out  towards  the  slope,  and  on  the  way  met  the  drivers  going 
in  with  empty  cars.  lu  less  than  one  hour  after  that,  the  quick-sand  broke  in  and 
did  its  fatal  work,  and  the  drivers  whom  he  met  are  among  the  number  who  were 
lost.  There  were  ten  persons  employed,  in  various  places,  at  the  face  of  the  third 
counter,  and  thej'  all  succeeded  in  escaping.  One  heard  and  saw  the  flood  approaching, 
and  he  instantly  gave  alarm  to  the  others,  and  by  wading  a  short  distance  through 
water  to  higher  elevation,  the}^  all  esciped  to  the  air-shaft ;  and  upon  reaching  there 
found  the  officials  of  the  company  and  others  ready  to  help  them  out,  when  they  were 
soon  brougli*;  to  the  surface  safe.  John  Zeperko,  a  Polish  miner,  who  was  diiving  the 
fourth  counter,  was  the  first  to  see  the  flood.  At  the  request  of  John  Nowack,  de- 
ceased, who  was  driving  a  cross-cut  at  the  face  of  his  j^lace  up  to  ihe  fifth  counter,  be 
went  up  to  tap  on  the  coal  so  as  to  enable  them  to  gues->  the  distance  they  had  to  hole 
through,  Zeperko  states  that  he  was  at  the  face  of  the  flfth  counter  doing  this  about 
one  hour  before  the  disaster,  and  that  he  noticed  the  two  collars  nearest  to  the  face 
broken,  and  that  more  water  was  coming  than  usual.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  a.  m., 
while  standing  on  the  gangway  between  the  air-hi  le  M  and  the  face,  he  heard  the 
water  rushing,  and  instantly  it  was  flowing  towards  him.  He  sliouted  to  the  others, 
and  simultaneously  plunged  in  to  escape.  Tiiis  was  accomplished  OGly  by  an  heroic 
struggle  of  wading  and  swimming  for  a  long  distance.  He  once  saw  his  comrades  up  to 
their  slioulders  in  the  water,  struggling  for  life,  and  this  was  the  last  seen  of  them. 
Upon  getting  ahead  of  the  stream,  he  ran  with  all  his  might  and  alarmed  all  he  met  at 
the  tunnel  and  slope  of  the  coming  flood.  With  all  possible  speed,  the  men  were 
called  out  of  the  lower  tunnel,  and  from  the  No.  2  and  No.  1  shafts.  If  the  flood 
should  continue  long  enough,  it  was  evident  that  over  four  hundred  persons  were  in 
danger  ;  but,  fortunately,  it  stopped  upon  reaching  the  tunnel  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

J.  A.  Stearns,  general  manager,  and  George  T.  Morgan,  were  near  by  the  head  of  the 
slope  when  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  came  out,  and  they  at  once  began  preparations 
for  the  relief  of  tlie  men.  Learning  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the  mine  in  the  visual 
way,  they  went  to  the  air-shaft,  and  soon  after  heard  the  men,  who  had  escaped  to  that 
point,  shouting  for  help.  A.  Rees,  the  general  inside  tbreman,  and  Michael  Corgan, 
the  foreman  of  this  mine,  descended  at  once,  and  while  the  escaped  men  were  being 
hoisted  out,  they  went  to  explore  the  mine  and  see  if  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  other 
men.  In  the  meantime,  a  gang  of  men  was  set  to  work  cleaning  the  gangwa3'  in  from 
the  slope.  A  large,  funnel-shaped  depression  was  also  discovered  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  culm-bank,  about  three  thousand  feet  away  from  the  entrance  of  the  slope. 
This  indicated  the  point  where  the  cave  had  taken  place,  but  at  the  time  it  was  not 
known  what  portion  of  the  mine  was  directly  under  it. 

Rees  and  Corgan  examined  the  mine  carefully,  and  found  the  lower  passages  filled 
at  all  points  except  the  face  of  the  third  counter.  Here  they  tapped  on  the  rib  ex- 
pecting that  if  the  imprisoned  men  were  alive,  and  within  hearing  distance,  they 
would  tap  in  response,  but  they  hea-'d  nothing.  During  their  examination,  tliey  no- 
ticed that  the  debris  had  reached  a  much  higher  elevation  at  the  point  marked  N  (see 
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map,)  than  on  eitlier  side,  and  this  led  them  to  tiie  conclusion  that  it  had  broken  in  at 
lh;il  point,  and  that  probably  the  top  of  the  anticlinal  was  not  reached  Ijy  the  flood. 
In  that  c^so,  there  were  good  reasons  to  su]>poso  that  the  men  might  be  living,  and 
could  be  saved  if  reached  in  time. 

Upon  their  returning,  a  few  minutes  consultation  with  the  otlier  olTiciais  enabled 
them  to  determine  what  to  do,  and  they  concluded  to  open  a  passige  down  through  a 
breast  directly  opposite  theair-hole  M,  leaiiing  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  counter  near 
the  faces.  The  coursoof  this  passage  is  indicated  on  the  map  l)yarrow.s.  At  noon  Friday, 
A.  llees  andM.  Corgun  led  a  gang  of  thirty  men  in  and  began  the  work.  The  sand  was 
very  wet,  and  liad  to  be  convej^ed  a  long  distance  in  buckets.  The  workmen  were 
changed  every  sixhours,  and  worked  as  faithfully  as  ever  men  did,  rpgardlessof  danger, 
and  in  very  fou!  air.  Lest  they  should  encounter  (ire-damp,  they  used  no  light  l)ut 
that  of  safety-lamps,  which,  all  miners  know,  is  averj'  feeble  light.  By  .Saturday,  the 
air  had  become  too  foul  for  the  men  to  work  in,  and  an  air  compressor,  already  located 
at  tiie  top  of  the  slope,  was  started  and  utili/ei  to  force  fresh  air  into  the  nnne.  In  a 
remarkably  short  time,  Mr.  G.  T.  Morgan  procured  three-inch  gas-pipes  and  had  them 
laid  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  rescuing  passage,  a  distance  of  more  ihain  four  thou- 
sand feet.  From  here  down  it  was  conveyed  b^'^  a  water-hose,  and  the  air  was  much 
improved. 

Jiy  incessant  work  till  noon,  Monday,  December  21,  the\'  reached  the  trough  of  the 
S3'nclinal,  and  b\-  this  time  the  number  of  men  emploj'ed  on  each  shift  was  no  less 
than  sixty.  The  passage  was  ver}-  small,  only  three  bj'  four  feet,  and  the  buckets  had 
to  be  handed  fioui  one  to  the  other,  constantly  and  rapidh-.  The  work  was  extreme- 
ly ha/iirduus,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  passage  might  close  ou  them  at  any  moment; 
but,  rcgai  dless  of  danger,  they  i)ushed  ou  braveiy  and  fearlessly,  as  long  as  tiiere  was 
hope  of  saving  their  fellow-workmen. 

At  noon  Mouday,  they  reached  the  buttom  of  the  air-hole  M,  leading  to  the  fifth 
counter  ou  the  anticlinal,' and  they  were  greatly  elated  at  their  success,  leali/.ing  that 
only  nineteen  yards  was  between  them  and  the  workings  which  was  thought  to  be 
the  harbor  of  the  imprLsoued  men.  They  shouted,  but  heard  no  response,  and  though 
this  was  considered  (.ininous,  no  one  was  discouraged.  During  the  afternoon,  several 
small  rushes  of  debris  cumw  tlowu  from  this  hole  admonishing  them  to  work  very 
cautiously.  They  realized  that  if  ^a  large  rush  should  come  it  would  be  impossible  for 
all  to  escape.  The  passage  was  about  two  liundred  and  liftj^  feet  long  on  a  dip  of 
eighteen  uegrees,  and  it  was  a  diflicult  matter  to  crawl  up  quick,  being  compelled  to 
do  so  ou  their  hands  and  feet.  While  thus  cautiously  working  during  the  afternoon, 
a  large  rush  burst  upon  them,  filling  the  passage  a  distance  of  forty  feet,  which  nearly 
caught  a  number  of  the  men.  Tliis  naturally'  caused  some  fear,  and  perhaps  some  de- 
jjre&sion  of  spirits,  but  the  courage  of  the  men  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  believing 
that  this  was  only  the  debris  foiced  up  the  hole  during  the  Hood,  they  again  wont  to 
work,  and  clearetl  it  out  by  six  o'clock  that  evening. 

At  this  time  the  appearance  of  the  place  was  much  more  encouraging;  they  could 
see  up  tLe  air-hole  as  far  as  the  light  of  a  Clanny  safety-lamp  would  show,  and  it  led 
them  lo  belie\e  that  a  small  passage  was  open  ail  the  way  up. 

This  hole  was  rising  on  a  pilch  of  forty-seven  degrees,  too  steep  to  climb  without 
steps  or  ladders,  and  these  were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
made.  Tuey  hoped  that  after  the  ladders  would  come  they  would  be  abie  to  go  up  to 
the  fifth  counter  in  a  short  time.  Seven  men  only,  were  down  in  the  pas.sage  making 
preparations  to  place  the  ladilers  in  position,  the  others  were  all  waiiiugabove,  think- 
ing it  better  not  to  risk  iln)re  than  the  number  necessary  for  the  work.  Those  who 
were  down  in  the  passage  were  Thomas  Lloyd,  John  Morgan,  James  Turner,  Lewis 
Morgan,  Evan  Dowies,  .John  Dagnon,  and  John  Winters.  Thieeof  these  were  mine 
foremen.  Another  mine  foreman,  Jo.seph  Warne,  and  John  I.  Absalom,  a  coal  inspec- 
tor were  waiting  at  the  upper  end  at  the  cross-heading. 

At  about  seven  o'clock,  a  strange,  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  and  instantly  water 
and  sand  burst  upon  them  with  terrific  f  )rce,  and  filled  the  passage  up  to  a  point  fif- 
teen feet  hii'-her  than  where  it  was  begun.     The  men  escaped  only  by  the  greatest  ex- 
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ertion,  and  the  last  two  had  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  debris  by  the  others  having  been 
caught  before  reaching  the  upper  end  of  the  passage. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  had  this  experience  that  if  the  sixty  men 
had  happened  to  be  at  their  usual  work  in  the  passage  at  this  time,  more  than  half 
would  have  been  caught  and  instantly  killed. 

This  rush  determined  the  fate  of  tlie  entombed  men  beyond  doubt,  for  it  became 
evident  that  they  could  not  be  reached  in  the  manner  just  tried,  and  all  went  out  dis- 
couraged, and  reported  the  occurrence  to  the  hundreds  waiting  and  expecting  at  the 
surface. 

This  second  rush  was  a  mystery  to  the  officials,  and  caused  therii  to  think  that  per- 
haps a  mistake  was  made  in  the  location  where  the  sand  had  broken  into  the  mine,  or 
that  a  second  cave  had  1aken  place.  In  order  to  determine  the  point  over  which  the 
depression  on  the  culm-bank  was,  the  surveyors  were  set  to  work  to  locate  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  the  map.  When  this  was  done,  it  showed  that  the  break  was  at  the  face 
of  the  tifch  counter,  on  the  anticlinal,  and  not  at  or  near  N,  as  they  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. Upon  learning  this,  the  great  peril  attending  the  attempted  rescue  became 
fully  revealed,  and  made  every  one  who  knew  the  circumstances  shudder  at  the  very 
narrow  escape  had  from  another,  perhaps  more  extensive,  catastrophe.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  go  up  almost  under  the  center  of  the  cave  at  the  point  of  greatest  danger, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  those  who  were  exposed  to  the  peril  escaped. 

Knowing  the  location  of  the  cave,  also  revealed  the  impossibility  of  the  entombed 
persons  to  be  living,  and  thxt  more  than  probable  they  were  overwhelmed  and  buried 
in  the  sand  when  it  broke  in  and  lushed  upon  them.  In  justice  to  the  officials  of  the 
company,  I  should  state  that  George  T.  Morgan  directed  the  work  at  tlie  sliaft  during 
all  the  time  they  were  at  work  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  entombed  men.  He  never 
left  his  post  for  a  minute  from  Friday  at  noon  till  midnight  Monday  night,  when  every 
hope  of  rescuing  them  was  dispelled. 

A.  Rees,  the  general  inside  foreman,  and  Michael  Corgan,'the  mine  foreman  of  this 
mine,  were  in  the  mine  with  the  workmen  constantly,  day  and  night,  from  the  time 
they  descended  on  Friday  till  Monday  evening.  These  officers  as  well  as  the  brave 
and  trusty  men  who  worked  in  that  passage,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  and  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  All  the  mines  of  that  company  were  kept  idle  till 
Wednesday,  and  the  foremen  and  t)ie  most  trusty  workmen  from  all  the  collieries 
were  employed  in  the  rescuing  passage,  and  also  doing  the  needed  attending  work. 

It  was  evident  now  from  the  result  of  this  effort  lor  res<-ue  that  the  bodies  could  not 
be  recovered  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  work  would  become  more  or  less  hazirdous 
as  it  advanced.  Parties  were  steadily  at  work  clearing  the  main  gangway,  and  it  was 
being  opened  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  a  day,  but  there  was  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  thousand  feet  to  be  cleared,  which  could  not  be  done  in  less  than  froipa 
two  to  three  months  at  least. 

When  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  strata  and  the  relation  of  the  workings  thereto 
were  taken  in  consideration,  the  probability  of  meeting  perilous  difficulties  by  clearing 
the  gangway  beyontl  a  certain  point  approaching  the  curve  at  the  sj^nclmal  was  even 
then  apparent.  Many  plans  were  suggested  for  the  relief  of  the  imprisoned  men,  such 
as  bore-holes,  shafts,  etc.,  and  all  had  fair  consideration,  but  in  view  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  men  were  dead,  bore-holes  could  not  be  ot  any  practical  use,  and  to  sink 
a  shaft  through  a  V)ed  of  quick-sand  over  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  having  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  water  in  it  would  take  more  time  than  it  would  to  clear  the  gang- 
way, even  if  it  could  be  done  successfully,  which  was  very  doubtful. 

The  only  practicable  course  suggested  was  to  clear  the  mafn  gangway,  and  this  was 
being  done  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Tlie  Direct  Cause  of  tlie  Disaster. 

Owing  to  great  depth  of  gravel  overlying  the  rocks  at  many  points  in  the  Wyoming 
valley,  the  work  of  mining  the  upper  coal-seams  is  and  will  be,  very  hazardous.  The 
only  practicable  method  of  finding  the  depth  of  gravel  is  by  boring  holes  at  points 
suspected  to  be  deep,  and  test  its  depth  in  that  manner,  and  also  the  thickness  of  the 
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rocks  between  it  an<l  the  seam.  Tlio  results  nhtaiiied  in  this  manner  are  very  imjier- 
fect,  as  it  tests  tlie  <leptl»  only  at  tlie  point  wiiere  the  hole  is  sunk,  when  it  may  be 
much  deeper  even  within  a  lew  feet  off;  but  this  is  the  only  practicable  method  hith- 
erto introduf'ed   and  until  a  better  one  is  discovered,  no  better  rtsults  can  i)e  obtained. 

At  many  points  in  this  valley,  the  fa<ie  of  the  rocks  is  from  oum  to  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  present  bed  of  the  Sus(]uehanna  river.  Seams  of  coa',  which  hasa  covering; 
of  from  fifty  to  over  a  hundred  feet  of  rock  at  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  are  washed 
away  at  many  points  on  the  Hats,  and  their  places  tilletl  with  river-wash  <>r  gravel.  It 
was  found  thus  at  the  Maltby  colliery  during  the  f)re  part  of  January,  1882,  while 
driving  a  tunnel  from  the  Eleven-Foot  up  t )  the  Six-Foot  seam,  at  a  point  where 
they  supposed  the  latter  was  covered  by  sullioient  rock  to  enable  them  to  mine  it  with 
safetj".  A  round  of  blasts  were  tired,  and  instantly  the  sand  and  water  broke  in  and 
filled  the  mine  so  rapidly  that  the  men  barely  escaped.  It  filled  to  a  height  of  about 
ninety  feet  in  the  shaft,  and  although  they  made  strenuous  efforts  to  re-open  the  mine 
for  several  weeks,  they  failed  even  to  reach  the  pump  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
eventually  they  abandoned  the  mine. 

At  the  Fuller  colliery,  ou  the  night  of  April  23,  1884.  the  workings  of  the  Six-Foot 
seam  we:e  lost  in  a  similar  manner.  A  miner  tired  a  blast  in  the  coal  at  the  face  of  the 
underground  slope,  nine  hundred  feet  below  the  level  gangwaj'  at  bottom  of  the  sh  ift, 
and  simultaneously  water  and  sand  broke  in  and  filled  the  workings  up  to  the  top  of 
the  slope,  where  preparations  had  been  made  to  prevent  it  tilling  further.  Here  they 
knew  that  the  covering  of  rock  w-as  not  over  thirty  feet  thick,  and  precautionary 
measures  had  been  adopted  to  save  the  men  and  also  the  main  shaft. 

The  disaster  under  consideration  at  Nanticoke  occurred  at  a  point  several  thousands 
of  feet  south-west  of  the  gap  through  which  the  river  passes  out  of  the  valley  over  the 
edge  of  the  coal  measures,  and  seven  hundred  feet  north  of  the  present  bed  of  the 
Newport  creek. 

The  rocks  are  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  for  a  distance  of  several  hundreds 
of  feet  south-west  of  the  bridge.  Another  line  of  outcropping  rocks  is  exposed  abovit 
nine  hundred  feet  north  of  these  again  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barn,  (see  map.)  The 
rocks  exposed  at  the  side  of  the  wagon-road,  which  passes  the  south  base  of  the  culm- 
bank,  is  about  fort\'  feet  higher  in  elevation  than  the  creek,  and  those  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bank  vary  from  twentj'  to  seventy-five  feet  higher  still.  A  slight  hollow 
exists  on  the  surface  between  these  two  points,  where  a  small  stream  of  water  drained 
a  small  territory  in  the  region  back  of  the  culm-bank.  The  culm-bank  covers  this 
hollow  and  several  sand-hills,  over  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  and  the  stream, 
which  only  exists  during  wet  seasons,  is  diverted  to  another  channel. 

The  positions  of  the  exposed  rooks  in  this  region  are  such  as  would  deceive  the  most 
practical  geologist  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  great  depth  of  gravel  could  exist 
between  them. 

A  casual  observation  would  lead  one  to  think  that  these  were  onh'  drj^  sand  knolls, 
thrown  up  over  the  face  of  the  rocks  several  yards  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  creek ; 
but  the  -'cave"  of  December  18  1885.  demonstrated  that  there  w^as  but  little,  if  any, 
thickness  of  rock  overlj-ing  the  Ross  vein  at  this  point  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
sixt,v-five  feet  beneath  the  base,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  beneath  the  top  of 
the  culm-bank.  A  deep  channel  filled  with  gravel  evidently  exists  between  the  two 
lines  of  outcropping  rocks,  exposed  on  the  surface,  and  passes  through  the  overlying 
rocks  of  the  anticlinal  described  us  .seen  in  the  mine.  This  anticlinal  can  be  seen  on 
the  surface  east  of  this  point,  lying  diagonally  across  the  valley,  and  pa.ssing  beneath 
the  culm-l)ank  right  und«r  the  depre.ssion  caused  by  the  cave. 

The  elevation  of  the  roof  of  the  mine  under  the  '•  cave  "'  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  beliiw  that  of  the  losv-water  mark  of  the  river.  The  depth  of  sand  found  in  a 
number  of  bore-holes  sunk  along  the  edge  of  the  cmal  basin  varies  ftom  thirty-nine  to 
seventy-eight  feet,  and  no  cause  exists  to  doubt  that  the  gravel  is  at  a  depth  of  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  all  along  the  buried  channel,  which  caused  the  disaster. 
Everywhere  along  the  fiats  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  if  there  exists  a  depth  of  gravel 
continuous  from  the  river,  the  water  is  found  at  the  same  elevation  as  it  is  in  the  river, 
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and,  evidently  it  is  the  same  in  the  gravel  of  the  buried  channel  at  Nanticoke.  A  bore- 
hole was  sunk  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  at  the  request  of  the  friendsof  the  en- 
tombed miners,  after  the  disaster  took  place,  and  the  water  was  found  in  that  at  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fortj^  feet  from  the  top  cf  the  casing.  At  another  time,  later,  when 
measured  by  A.  Rees  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  miners,  it  was  found  at  a  deptli 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  from  the  top  of  the  casing.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  river  was  higher  at  this  time  than  when  the  hole  was  bored.  However,  this  suffices 
to  show  that  a  depth  of  water  stands  in  the  gravel,  even  after  the  "cave  in,"  at  nearly 
the  same  elevation  as  the  water  in  the  river.  It  was  so,  also  no  doubt,  before  the 
"cave  m  "  tonk  place.  As  before  stated,  the  fifth  counter  gangway  was  driven  up  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  anticlinal  a  short  distance  below  the  liighest  point.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  feet  of  rock  strata  above,  or  overlying  it, 
but  the  "cave"  has  proven  that  there  could  not  have  been  but  very  little  over  the 
gangway,  and,  perhaps,  none  at  all  to  its  left,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  anticlinal. 
The  large  mass  of  boulders  and  rounded  lumps  of  bone  and  coal  conveyed  into  the 
mine  at  the  fore  part  of  the  stream,  tends  to  show  that  even  the  coal  was  washed  and 
rounded  by  some  agent  prior  to  this  occurrence,  and  that  probably  the  eroded  channel 
extended  to  the  floor  of  the  seam  at  tlie  top  of  the  anticlinal  to  thp  left  of  the  gang- 
way. Either  the  thickness  of  the  pillar  on  the  left  or  the  thickness  of  the  rock  roof 
was  not  suflicient  to  sustain  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  great  depth  of  water  and 
sand  overlying,  and  finally  it  gave  way,  permitting  the  debris  to  rnsh  into  the  n\ine  as 
alread^"^  described.  No  doubt,  the  break  is  very  large,  perhaps  extending  over  most 
of  the  twent3'--seven  yards  found  so  wet  near  the  face  of  the  gangway.  The  great  quan- 
tity of  de6j-»;.s  conveyed  into  the  mine,  not  including  the  water,  in  the  short  time  of  one 
hour  is  sulficient  to  prove  that  the  break  must  be  of  a  very  large  area,  otherwise  it 
could  not  pass  it  into  the  mine  in  that  time.  It  rushed  in  under  a  pressure  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  head  of  w^ter,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  depth 
of  gravel,  and  a  thickness  of  lbrty-.seven  feet  of  culm,  or  a  total  depth  of  three  hundred 
and  five  feet  of  culm.  sand,  and  gravel,  and  sutficient  water  to  make  it  flow. 

At  all  points  where  the  depth  of  gravel  was  supposed  to  be  so  deep  as  to  endanger 
the  mines,  or  even  where  it  was  suspected  to  be  so,  it  had  been  tested  by  bore-holes. 
The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  had  sunk  over  two  hundred  holes  for  this  purprse, 
and  had  ascertained  the  depth  of  the  sand  or  gravel  at  every  point  where  they  sus- 
pected it  might  exist  to  a  dangerous  depth.  It  was  not  suspected  that  such  a  depth 
existed  at  the  point  where  this ''ca?;e"  took  place,  and  consequently  no  thought  of 
danger  existed  in  the  minds  of  any  one  connected  with  this  mine  :  in  fa^^t,  its  occur- 
rence was  a  startling  surprise  to  every  one  concerned.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  ac- 
cident was  unavoidable,  as  it  could  not  have  been  precluded  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  peril  to  which  the  mine  was  exposed. 

In  reference  to  the  buried  channel  which  was  the  cause  of  this  accident,  Mr- 
Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geologist  in  charge  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  this  State, 
describes  it  in  a  paper  recently  published  on  "  The  Buried  Valley  of  Newport  Creek, 
near  Nanticoke  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Mine  Accident  of  December  18,  1885," 
from  which  the  following  interesting  extract  is  quoted. 

After  describing  the  channel  to_the  west  of  the  coal  separation,  it  continues  as  follows: 

♦' From  the  south  end  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company's  coal  separator  to  the 
Nanticoke  Gap,  we  have  no  sufficiently  precise  data  to  exactly  locate  the  bottom  of 
the  buried  valley,  in  the  same  way  that  the  bore-holes  drilled  to  the  south-west  of  the 
separator  have  permitted  us  to  locate  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  that  section.  We 
have,  however,  sufficient  facts  to  enable  us  to  approximately  locate  it. 

"From  the  Nanticoke  station,  on  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  there  is  an 
almost  ccmtinuous  line  of  outcrops  toward  the  south-east.  About  seven  hundred  feet 
north-west  of  this  station  islocated  themule  stable,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
'Tied  Barn,''  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company.  In  the  vicinity  of,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  this  sable,  there  are  exposed  rock  outcrops.  Between  the  stable  and  the 
station,  however,  there  are  no  outcrops,  and  the  buried  valley  no  doubt  lies  between 
these  two  points.      The  exact  location  of  the   buried  valley  from  a   line   between 
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breakers  Nos.  2  and  5,  throufili  the  gap,  ciiinot  be  determined  alisolutcly  by  the 
facts  at  present  at  our  coniniand.  K(jck  outtTops  are  found  iiorth-wt-st  of  breaker 
No.  2  and  soutli-east  of  breaker  No.  .5. 

"A  cjirefiil  consideration,  however,  of  all  oulcroppinp;  rocks  in  tlie  Nanticoke  gap, 
and  of  tlie  lH)re-lioles  sunk  by  tlie  Sui^quehanna  Coal  Coiuf  an^'on  tlie  fiat  directly  east 
of  the  Nanticoke  bridge,  su',rges:stwoor  tlireo  linesas  thecenterof  thel)uried  valley. 

"Special  reference  to  the  location  of  the  valley  is  deferred  until  a  more  detailed  re- 
port on  this  subject,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  in  conjunction  with  a  careful  topo- 
graphical map  now  being  constructed  by  the  engineersof  tlie  Susquehanna  Coal  Com- 
pany of  tlie  present  surface  of  the  Wyoming  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantic  >ke.  Ad- 
ditional records  of  bore-holes  whicli  the  company  propose  to  drill  will  i)erniit  of  the 
more  satisfactory  consideration  of  this  subject. 

"It  now  remains  to  trace  the  buried  valley'from  the  southern  end  of  the  coal  sepa- 
rator to  a  line  between  Nanticoke  station  (Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroad)  and  the 
'fled  Barn."  It  is  safe  to  assuuie,  from  the  facts  already  presenter!,  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  the  Nanticoke  ^A\^  is  about  three  hundred  and  ten 
feet  above  tide,  and  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  bore-hole  No.  3S  as 
four  hundred  and  tlfty-four  feet,  so  that  between  the  coal  separator  and  the  gap  there 
nuif^t  have  1  een  a  lall  in  the  valley  of  one  hundred  and  f  )rt3'-five  feet,  more  or  less. 
In  locating  the  buried  valley  between  these  two  points,  an  important  question  sug- 
gests itself  for  consideration,  and  that  is,  does  the  valley  fall  at  an  even  grade  in  this 
distance  of  about  one  mile,  or  is  the  grade  interrupted  at  one  or  more  points  by  water- 
falls? 

"To  the  right  of  the  countv'  road  leading  from  the  Nanticoke  station  (Lehigh  and 
Susquehanna  railroad)  towards  the  coal  separator,  a»  d  about  one  hundred  feet  east  of 
the  separator  trestle-work,  a  bore-hole  was  drilled  alter  the  ^ca^>c-in^  took  place,  as  a 
relief  measure.  **  *  *  #*^.^** 

(The  position  of  this  hole  is  shown  on  the  acconipanjdng  map  and  the  following 
is  a  record  of  it :) 

1.  Soil,  sand.  etc.  2IS' 

2.  Sandstone  and  slate, 53'     10  ' 

3.  Open  space, 2'  to  3' 

4.  Loose  material, 2'  to  3' 

"At  a  depth  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  lifty-five  feeti 
water  was  encountered  coming  from  the  casing  of  the  hole.  The  elevation  of  the  top 
of  the  hole  is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  solid  rock  en- 
countered in  the  hole  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  This  hole  must  be  very 
near  the  center  of  the  buried  vallej-,  which  evidently  makes  a  sharp  turn  around  the 
south  end  of  the  sejiarator  and  pa.sses  over  the  mine  workings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bore-hole. 

"The  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  buried  valley,  between  hole  No.  38  and  the  relief 
bore-hole,  must  be  at  the  rate  of  about  three  feet  per  hundred,  unless  there  was  a 
water-fall  in  the  old  stream  occupying  the  buried  valley  between  tht  se  two  bore-holes. 
The  buried  valley  must  have  approxitnately  the  jiosition  which  is  here  suggested, 
since  a  rock  exposure  was  found  directly  east  of  the  point  where  the  mine  workings 
pass  around  the  end  of  the  anticlinal  in  coming  from  the  ^cnve-in  '  around  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  relief  bore-bole.  The  elevation  of  the  rock  exposure,  at  the  jioint  referred 
to,  is  five  hundred  and  seventj'-five  feet  above  tide,  or  one  hundred  and  tliirt^'-nine 
feet  above  the  solid  lock  first  encountered  in  tlie  relief  boie-hole. 

"  In  the  vicinity  ff  the  '  cave-in,''  the  buried  valley  doubtless  makes  a  sharp  turn, 
and  pursues  a  north-e:u?t  course  to  a  point  between  the  Nanticoke  station  and  the  '/?erf 
Barn,'  already  referred  to.  The  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  culm  bank  over  the 
^cave-in  '  was  seven  hundred  and  nine  feet  above  tide,  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  at  the  base  of  the  culm  I  ank,  is  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  roof  of  the  coal  mine  uider  the  '  cavein,'  at  the  point  where  the 
«  cave-in  '  took  place,  was  four  hundred  feet.  The  slate  roof  of  the  ifiiue,  between  the 
mine  workings  and  the  bottom  of  the  drift  in  the  ^cave-in  '  at  this  point,  was  prob- 
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ably  three  or  four  feot  thick,  so  that  the  elevation  of  the  solid  rock  under  the  '  cave-in  ' 
was  probably  about  four  hundred  and  five  feet  above  tide. 

"  If  the  old  buried  valley  had  a  gradual  slope  from  the  relief  b^re-hole  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  '  cave-in,'  the  l)ottotn  of  the  valley  sloped  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eit<ht  feet  in 
a  hundred.  How  far  this  north-west  course  which  has  been  suggested  for  the  buried 
valley,  at  this  point,  continued  north-west  of  the  '  cave-in,'  it  is  impossible  to  sur- 
mise, since  we  have  no  facts  bearing  upon  the  location  of  the  valley  beyond  the 
'  cnve-in.'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  valley  rriade  a  sharp  turn  in  the  vicinitj' 
of  the  ^cave-in,'  and  from  this  turn  had  a  more  or  less  direct  c  )urse  to  a  point  be. 
tween  Nanticoke  station,  and  the  ^Red  Barn.'  If,  between  the  '  cat;e-in '  and  a  line 
between  breakers  Nos.  2  and  5,  the  buried  valley  sliould  have  a  regular  slope,  it  would 
amount  to  about  four  feet  in  a  hundred. 

"The  creek  which  flowed  in  the  buried  valley,  as  it  made  a  sharp  turn  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  '  cave-in,'  must  necessarily  have  produced  a  whirlpool  in  the  water  at  this  point. 
The  diameter  of  thi^  whirlpool  and  its  depth  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  w-iter  flowing  through  the  buried  valley  and  the  velocity  which  it  had  at 
the  point  where  the  turn  was  made  in  its  counse,  both  of  which  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, from  the  fact  that  the  pool  contained  large  rounded  pebbles  and  boulders  of 
rocks  which  were  evidently  whirled  around  in  the  pool  by  the  ferc4  of  the  water. 
When  the  old  valley  was  ultimately  buried  by  being  filled  up  by  the  drift  which  it 
contains,  these  boulders  and  pebbles  were  buried  in  the  pool  by  the  drift.  When  the 
'■cave-in'  took  place,  a  large  mass  of  the.se  boulders  and  pebbles  was  found  in  the 
gravel  and  soil  which  flowed  into  the  mine  and  filled  up  a  large  part  of  the  workings.  A 
large  number  of  these  boulders  were  taken  out  of  the  mine-workings  by  the  relief- 
workers,  when  the  eflort  was  made  to  get  to  tlie  mines  by  working  along  the  tops  of 
the  chambers  of  the  mine-workings. 

"If  the  pool  had  not  existed  in  the  bottom  of  the  buried  valley  where  the  '  cave-in' 
took  place  large  boulders  and  pebbles  would  not  have  been  found  at  this  point  in  the 
valley,  since  there  must  have  been  a  low  point  or  'sump'  to  have  held  the  bouldeis 
and  pebbles  which  filled  the  mine  at  the  time  the  'cave-in'  took  place  and  which  low 
point  prevented  the  boulders  and  pebbles  from  being  rolled  down  the  Newport  buried 
valley  and  into  the  ancient  Susquehanna  river  down  the  valley  prior  to  the  lime  that 
It  was  filled  by  drift, 

"As  has  already  been  said,  itis  impo.esible  to  determine,  with  the  present  facts  atour 
hand,  whether  the  grade  In  the  bottom  of  the  buried  valley,  from  the  end  of  the  coal 
separator  to  the  '  cave-in,'  was  a  gradual  one,  or  whether  it  was  interrupted  by  rapids 
or  falls  at  different  points;  in  fact,  it  is  possible  that  the  low  grade  in  the  bottom  of  the 
buried  v^alley  from  Bore-hole  No.  14  to  Bore-hole  No.  38  has  continued  at  the  same  rate 
to  the  edge  of  the  ^cave-in,'  and,  if  this  is  so,  there  was  a  considerable  water-fall  in  the 
old  valle}^  at  the  point  of  the  '  cave-in.'  In  this  ctse,  the  ■  cave-in'  might  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  a  iDOt-hole.  It  would  be  different,  however,  from  the  Archbaid  pot- 
holes, from  the  fact  that  it  must  have  been  farmed  in  pre-glacial  times  rather  than  near 
the  end  of  the  glacial  epoch,  during  which  the  Archbald  pot-holes  were  evidenily  ex- 
cavated. The  sharp  turn  that  ihe  buried  valley  must  have  taken  at  or  near  the  ' cave- 
in,'  together  with  a  number  of  other  considerations,  induces  me  to  accept  the  former 
hypothesis,  that  is,  that  a  whirlpool  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  'cave-in'  rather  than 
a  pot-hole. 

"The  latter  hypothesis  has,  however,  been  more  generally  accepted  although  no 
special  facts  have  been  advanced  by  any  one  to  support  it. 

"The  recent  discovery  of  the  Archbald  pot-holes,  and  a  likeness  in  the  essential 
features  of  these  holes  to  the  Nanticoke  '  cave-in,'  have  doubtless  been  the  reasons  why 
the  pot-hole  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  and  generally  accepted." 

Consultation  of  Kxperts. 

In  view  of  the  perplexing  situation  after  the  described  failure  to  rescue  the  entombed 
workmen  and  thft  difficulties  revealed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  location  of  the 
"cave-in,"  the  general  manager,  I.  A.  Stearns,  requested  a  number  of  mining  experts 
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to  meet  at  Nanticoke  December  21,  six  (Liys  after  the  accident,  for  consultation  as  to 
what  was  best  to  be  done  in  order  to  rf-cover  tiie  bodies  of  the  entoinl)ed  workmen. 

In  response  to  this  recjucst,  tlie  following  persons  met :  R.  Hughes  and  Tiiomas  D. 
Davies,  generaL  inside  foremen  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company,  of  Scranton  ;  R.  G.  Brooks,  superintendent  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron 
and  Coal  Company,  also  of  Scranti  n;  Andrew  Bryden,  mine  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  of  Pittston ;  John  B.  Law,  as^sistant  superintmident  of 
the  same  company:  Thomas  11.  Phillips,  division  superintendent,  and  William  T. 
Smith,  inside  superintendent,  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  of 
Wilkes-Barro,  and  K.  M.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Alden  Coal  Company,  of 
Alden. 

All  these  per.sonshave  had  long  and  extensive  experience  with  coal  mines.  They 
went  over  the  ground  where  the  disaster  occurred,  examined  the  maps,  and  had  the 
matter  fully  explained  and  discussed.  Several  plans  which  had  been  suggested  were 
deliberated  upon  and  carefully  considered,  but  finally  it  was  agreed  that  nothing  isould 
be  done  better  than  to  clear  the  main  gangway,  as  the  company  was  alreaij'  doing 
as  rapidl3'  as  possible. 

On  January  2,  1886,  Mr.  Stearns  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  above  j)ersons, 
again  asking  their  opinions  concerning  the  disaster  and  the  work  in  progress  search- 
ing for  the  bodies.  A  copy  of  his  letter,  and  of  the  answers  received  in  repl\',  is  here- 
b}'  appended : 

Wilkks-Babre,  Pa.,  January  2,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:  ln;ismuch  as  you  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  premi.ses  and 
workings  of  the  mines  where  the  late  disaster  at  Nanticoke  occurred,  we  desire,  in 
\iew  of  your  long  experience  in  mining,  to  submit  to  j-ou  the  following  questions: 

First.  Were  the  mining  operations  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  safetj'  of  the  mine  and  the  men  emploj'ed  therein  ? 

iSecond.  Whether,  from  j'our  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  cave,  the  size  of  the 
pillars  left  in  for  the  support  of  the  roof,  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  strata,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  rock  exposures  on  the  surface,  it  would  hive  been  po.ssible  for 
the  most  vigilant  to  have  foreseen  any  danger  at  the  point  where  the  cave  occurred? 

Third.  Has  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  in  your  opinion,  tnrough  its  officials, 
used  all  possible  diligence  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  men.  and  did  thej' direct  their 
eftorts  at  the  proper  points  and  to  the  best  advantage  for  that  purpo.se? 

Fourth.  After  the  se(«)nd  liiling-up  of  the  channel  opened  by  the  rescuing  party, 
with  quicksand  and  debris,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  same,  would  the  com- 
pany, ill  your  opinion,  have  been  justitied  in  continuing  the  search  at  that  point,  in 
view  of  the  imminent  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  men  prosecuting  the  work? 

Fifth.  Whether,  in  \"our  opinion,  the  plan  which  the  company  is  pursuing  is  the 
most  judicious  and  speedy'  one  for  recovering  the  bodies  of  the  men  ? 

Sixth.  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  bodies  of  all  the  men  can  be  recovered  without 
great  risk  to  the  lives  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  search? 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ir\in«  A.  Stearns, 
Manager. 


The  Pennsvlvama  Coal.  Company, 
Pittston,  Pa.,  January  4,  1886. 
iRviNf}  A.  Stearns,  E%q., 

Manager  Susquehanna  Coal  Company ,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.: 
Dear  Sir:  Having  been  called  upon  to  meet  yourself,  Mes^is.  Morgan,  Reese,  and 
others,  at  Nanticoke,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  in  relation  to  matters  connected 
with  ihe  late  accident  at  one  of  your  mines  at  that  place,  after  showing  us  the  map  of 
mines,  etc.,  and  taking  us  over  the  ground  to  the  cave  and  explaining  the  position  of 
matters  inside  and  out,  at,  and  near  that  point,  and  detailing  the  various  efforts  made 
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by  the  officers  and  men  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  persons  inclosed  therein,  even  at 
the  great  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

Being  asked  to  give  my  opinions  in  relation  to  the  same  by  letter,  I  now  take  great 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  as  I  believe  that  every  effort  has  been  made  thatofficersand  men 
could  make  to  reach  the  point  most  likely  to  contain  some  of  the  persons  inc  osed 
therein,  and  as  it  proved,  they  did  so  at  the  great  risk  of  their  own  lives  when  driven 
out  by  the  second  cave,  wliich  came  so  near  catching  some  of  tlie  men.  The  following 
are  my  decided  opinions  in  regard  to  the  questions  propounded  : 

First.  From  tlie  explanations  of  officers,  taken  in  connection  with  map  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  ill-fated  mine,  I  would  say,  that  the  mining  has  been  conducted  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  men  and  the  property  of  the  company. 

/Second.  From  the  location  of  the  cave,  being  on  a  hill,  and  the  rock  exposed  upon 
the  surface  not  far  distant,  withno  creek  or  marsh  near  by,  and  from  actual  levelings, 
showing  the  depth  of  the  natural  ,strata  or  material  overlying  the  vein  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  feet,  no  person  could  foresee  or  anticipate  danger  from  such  a  source; 
it  is  very  evident  that  but  little  rock  covered  the  vein  at  that  point,  or  such  an  accident 
could  not  have  occurred  in  a  vein  so  small. 

Third.  From  everything  1  could  learn,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company,  through  its  capable  and  worthy  officials,  have  used  all  proper  diligence  to 
rescue  the  imprisoned  or  entombed  men,  and  have  directed  their  efforts  at  the  nearest 
and  proper  points,  and  to  the  best  advantage,  until  driven  out  by  the  second  cave  or 
xush  of  quick-sand. 

Fourth.  After  the  second  cave  or  tilling  in  of  the  channel  opened  by  the  rescuing 
party  with  quick-sand  and  water,  whereby  the  men  were  driven  out  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  their  lives,  I  would  not  consider  the  company  justified  in  prosecuting  the 
search  further  at  that  point. 

Fifth.  The  plan  which  the  company  is  now  pursuing  in  opening  up  the  main  pas- 
sage is  the  most  judicious,  safe,  and  speedy  way  for  recovering  the  bodies  of  the  en- 
tombed men. 

[=  Sixth.  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  you  can  ever  recover  the  bodies  of  all ;  if 
any  are  near  the  cave  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  them,  as  you  cannot  work  very  near 
it  without  imperiling  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  the  search. 

After  passing  the  point  where  the  gangway  turns  around  the  basin,  the  work  will 
become  very  hazardous  on  account  of  the  steep  pitching  of  the  vein  southwards,  where 
some  of  the  men  are  expected  to  be  found.  If  the  water  has  ceased  to  llow  freely  from 
the  cave,  and  the  break  has  choked  or  puddled  up,  then  I  would  consider  the  risk  too 
great  to  prosecute  the  search  farther  west,  and  would  not  advise  the  cleaning  of  the 
gangway  fartlier  until  all  entrances  or  openings  west  and  south  are  properly  secured 
so  that  no  sand  or  water  could  ru-h  in  upon  them  from  those  points. 

Yours  rt  spectfully, 

(Signed)  Andrew  Bryden, 

Mine  Superintendent. 


The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 

PiTTSTON,  Pa.,  January  4,  1886. 
Mr.  Irving  A.  Stearns, 

Manager  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  : 
Dear  Sir:  Having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
workings  in  the  Roiss  seam  of  No.  J  slope,  and  have  gone  over  the  surface  about  the 
cave  and  examined  the  rock  exposures  on  the  surface,  I  submit  the  following  as  my 
opinion  : 

From  the  plan  of  your  workings,  I  would  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  mining  op- 
erations were  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  mine  and  the. men  em- 
ployed ;  that  the  size  of  the  pillars  was  ample,  had  the  thickness  of  the  overlying 
strata  been  such  as  the  rock  exposures  on  the  surface  would  naturally  have  led  any 
party  to  believe,  and  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  most  vigilant 
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miglit  liave  been  deceived  and  never  liave  foreseen  any  daiif,'er  at  the  point  where  tiie 
eave  occurred:  1  believe  tlie  Susquehanna  <V)al  Coinpanj',  tlirouf^li  its  oHicials,  has 
used  all  possilile  dilitrence  in  trying  to  rescue  tiie  imprisoned  men, and  I  l)elieve  their 
etlbrts  were  directed  at  the  proper  p')intsatiil  to  the  t)est  advantage  possible. 

Alter  the  second  filiing-up  of  the  channel  made  l)ytiie  rescuing  partj' and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  sime,  in  my  opinion,  the  company  would  not  have  been  jus- 
tified ill  continuing  tiie  search  from  this  point,  on  account  of  the  imminent  risk  of  the 
lives  of  those  prosecuting  the  work. 

The  plan  now  being  pursued  by  the  company  I  believe  to  be  the  most  judiciousand 
speeil\'  one  for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies,  and,  I  think,  until  the  ba^in  or  synclinal  is 
reached  will  be  a  comparatively  safe  one.  After  that  point  is  reached,  the  closing  back 
of  this  cla«s  of  material  and  the  working  up  a  pitch  of  forty-five  degrees  in  said  mate- 
rial, with  the  possibilit}'  of  a  rush  of  the  same  at  anv  moment,  I  consider  will  be  a  very 
diflicult  and  dangerous  undertaking,  and  I  cannot  say  otherwise  than,  in  my  opinion, 
there  would  be  great  risk  to  the  lives  of  the  men  thus  emphn-ed. 

Yours  rf  spectfuUy, 
(Signed)  .Toiin  B.  Law, 

Assl.  Supt.  of  Mines,  Penna.  Coal  Compa-ny,  rutslov,  Pa. 


Aldeji  Coal,  Company, 
Alden,  Pa.,  January  4.  1886. 
Mr.  Trvino  a.  Stearns 

Manager  Husqaehanna  Coal  Company,  &c.: 
Dear  Sir:  Your  communication,  with  maps,  in  relation  to  the  late  misfortune  in 
the  Nanticoke  mines  carefuUv  noted. 

In  reply,  state  we  most  positively  affirm  paragraphs  one  and  five.  In  rega-d  to  the 
second,  unhesitatingly  s,iy  it  was  not  possible  to  foresee  tlie  disaster. 

Our  answer  to  the  third  and  fourth  is,  we  believe  all  has  been  done  that  was  pos- 
sible, but  in  view  of  the  additional  knowledge  gained  since  as  to  the  proper  location 
of  the  cave,  the  eflfort  at  this  point  should  not  have  been  made. 

Sixth.  At  present,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  bjdies  cannot  be  recovered 
without  too  great  a  risk.  However,  this  is  a  question  of  the  future  and  can  only  be 
determined  as  A^our  present  work  advances. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  K.  M.  Smith, 

Superintendent. 

Lehioh  and  Wilkes-Barrk  Coat.  Company, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Jamtary  .5,  1SS6. 
Irving  A.  Stearns,  Esq., 

Manager  Coal  Properties  Pt-nnsylvania  Railroad  Coiapanj/ : 

Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  3'ours  of  second  inst.,  we  would  state  that  we 
were  of  the  number  who,  at  your  invitation,  met  at  Nanticoke  on  December  24  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  recent  disaster  in  the  Ross  vein  of  slope  No.  1,  Susque- 
hanna Coal  Company,  and  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies 
therein  entombed. 

After  a  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  present,  with  a  m.ip  of 
the  workings  before  us,  and  afterwards  a  personal  visit  to  a  portion  of  the  workings, 
we  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  as  our  opinion  : 

First.  That  the  mining  operations  on  this  level  of  the  Ross  vein,  and  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  "cave,"  were  so  conducted  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety 
for  both  tne  workmen  and  the  mine,  under  circumstances  and  conditions  such  as  we 
would  ordinarily  expect  to  meet. 

Second.  From  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  .strata  and  the  rock  exposures  on  the 
surface,  we  consider  that  the  pillars  left  in  for  the  support  of  the  roof  were  amply  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose:  that  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  weak  pillars  or  insufficient 
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propping,  later  surveys  having  shown  that  the  "cave"  occurred  at  a  point  in  the  mine 
toward  which  the  chambers  were  only  approaching,  and  where  nothing  but  the  gatig- 
way  had  yet  been  opened  ;  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  case,  the  existence  of  which 
there  was  uo  reason  to  suspect,  and  the  cor  ditions  were  such  that,  even  with  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  care,  the  danger  which  existed  at  this  point  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
or  averted.  We  hold  the  opinion,  from  the  evidences  and  facts  in  the  case,  that  at  some 
time  in  the  past  there  was  here  formed  what  is  known  as  a  "pot-hole,''  reaching  to.  or 
possibly  through  and  beyond,  the  vein  in  question;  that  this  hole  becime  filled  with 
sand  andsulRcient  water  to  keep  it  in  a  fluid  state;  that  because  of  this  fluid  condition, 
it  exerted  pressure  in  all  directions;  that  the  upper  gingwa3'  on  the  north  side  of  the 
anticlinal  approached  so  near  to  the  edge  of  this  hole  that  the  resistance  off"t-red  by  the 
intervening  coal  was  no  longer  able  to  vvitiistand  the  pressure  exerted  against  it  by  the 
water  and  sand,  and  that  the  barrier  suddenly  gave  way.  liberating,  almost  instantly, 
a  volume  of  sand  so  large  that,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  source  of  the  ac- 
cident, a  tunnel  four  hundred  feet  in  length  was  so  completely  filled  with  it  that  the 
hand  of  man  could  not  luve  done  it  so  eft'ectually. 

Third,  Acting  upon  the  knowledge  then  at  hand,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
from  the  apparent  location  of  the  'cave"  as  indicated  from  appearances  inside,  the  ef- 
forts put  forth  by  the  oflicials  of  your  company  for  the  rescue  of  the  imprisoned  men, 
immediately  after  the  accident  were  directed  to  the  best  advantage  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  all  diligence.  Later  developments  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  work  if  prosecuted  at  any  other  point,  could  not  have  been  any  more  success- 
fal.  and  must  have  met  with  the  same  result. 

Fourth.  After  the  second  rush  of  sand  and  debris  filling  the  opening  which  had 
been  made,  and  forcing  its  way  up  the  incline  some  twenty  feet  farther  than  the  line 
first  reached,  and  from  which  the  relief  operations  were  commenced,  and  the  miracu- 
lous escape  of  the  e'ltire  rescuing  party  from  the  same  fate  that  befell  their  imprisoned 
brethren,  we  think  it  would  have  been  suicidal  to  have  further  continued  ttie  search 
at  that  point;  it  could  not  have  been  done  except  at  the  imminent  risk  of  loss  of  life  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  search,  and  the  comjiany  would  not  have  been  justified 
in  incurring  this  risk. 

Fifth.  We  think  that  the  plan  now  being  pursued  by  the  company  for  the  recovery 
of  bodies,  viz :  The  clearing  of  the  main  gangway,  and  the  making  of  safetj'-holes  up 
through  and  to  the  suriaee  of  the  sand-filling,  as  a  way  of  retreat  in  case  of  another 
rush,  is  the  safest,  surest,  and  most  speedy  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end. 

Sixth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  where  the  bodies  would  be  found,  but  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  inflow  of  sand  was  so  sudden  as  to  give  the  men  no  time  to  es- 
cape, and  the  greatest  number  of  them,  if  found  at  all,  will  be  found  in  or  near  their 
working-places. 

Tlie  work  of  recoverj'  can,  probably,  be  prosecuted  with  safety  as  far  as  the  syncli- 
nal axis,  or  a  foot  of  the  gangway  running  up  the  basin,  but  we  consider  it  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  bodies  beyond  that  point,  and  especiallj^  above  the  level  of  the  main 
gangway,  can  be  recovered. 

Uulei^s  the  work  now  being  prosecuted  should  develop  some  new  features  which 
would  throw  more  light  on  the  subject,  and  change  the  conditions  as  we  now  see  them, 
it  could  not  be  done  except  at  great  risk  to  the  rescuing  party,  and  the  probability  that 
the  lives  of  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  would  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  Thomas  H.  Phillips, 

Division  Suiierintendent  L.  &  W.  B   Coal  Co. 
(Signed)  William  T.  Smith, 

Inside  Superintendent  L.  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co. 
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liAt'KAWANNA    IRON    AND    COAL    COMPANY, 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  January  8,  IS'O. 
I.  A.  Stearns, 

(ieiieral  Manager  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  : 

1)i:ar  Sir:  Im  view  of  my  liaving  l)een  on  tlie  ground  and  examined  carefullj'  tlie 
map  of  3'our  Ross  vein  yon  ask  tliat  I  give  my  opinion  relative  to  tiie  late  disaster  at 
Nanticoke.  As  to  the  mining  in  vicinity  of  cave,  also  as  to  the  course  puisued  in  your 
endeavor  to  rescue  the  entombed  men.  would  say: 

First.  I  consider  the  mining  operations  in  vicinity  of  cave  have  been  done  with  evi- 
dent care  for  the  safety  of  the  mine  and  employe4. 

Second.  Taking  into  consideration  the  tliicknessof  vein,  the  size  of  the  pillars  left 
for  support,  the  fact  that  you  hwe  never  found,  (if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,) 
more  than  ninety-six  feet  of  surface  at  an3-  point  in  that  localit^^  knowing,  a-s  you  did, 
that  you  had  about  two  hundred  and  sevent}'  feet  from  top  of  vein  to  top  of  surface, 
and  that  the  rock  is  exposed  upon  the  surface  at  several  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cave,  and  it  would  have  been,  in  my  o|)inion,  impossible  for  any  person,  no  matter  how 
great  his  experience,  to  have  foreseen  any  danger. 

Third.  I  consider,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany have  done  all  in  their  power  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  men.  It  is  evident  to  me 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  rescue  the  men  in  time  to  save  their  lives,  the  quickest,  and 
perhaps  the  only  possible  cou  se,  though  ver^-  risky  for  the  rescuing  part3^,  was  pur- 
sued. 

Fotirth.  After  the  tilling  up  of  the  channel  where  the  rescuing  part3'  were  engager'* 
with  quick-sand  and  other  dehris,  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  imwi>e,  if  not 
folly,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  to  have  asked  their  men  to  again  take  the  groat  risk 
the\'  had  just  taken,  for,  from  the  moment  the  second  filling  occurred,  there  was  no 
hope  of  finding  the  men  alive. 

Fifth.  The  plan  which  the  companv  is  pursuing  is  I  believe,  the  most  judicious,  as 
the  bodies  n\AY  be  found  in  the  sand  at  different  points  along  the  gangwas'. 

Sixth.  I  don't  think,  taking  into  consideration  the  pitch  of  the  vein  from  ail  direc- 
tions towards  the  gangway'  in  which  the  rescuing  party  would  neces-sarily  be  engaged, 
together  with  the  pcssibility  of  finding  the  quic^k-sand,  etc.,  in  almost  a  liquid  state, 
that  all  the  bodies  can  be  recovered  without  running  considerable  risk  of  losing 
more  lives. 

Verj'  respectful h-  N'ours, 

K.  G.  Brooks, 
Superiyitendent. 


DEr.,AWARK,  Lackawanna  and  Wkstkrn  Railroad  Company, 

Office  of  the  Coal  Department, 

SCRANTON,  Pa.,  January  18,  1880. 
Irving  A.  Stearns,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  leave  to  answer  j^our  questions  as  follows: 

First.  Were  the  mining  operations  conducted  in  ilie  vicinity'  of  the  cave  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  safet\'  of  the  mine  and  the  men  emploj'ed  therein  ? 

A.  In  our  judgment,  they  were. 
f  Second.  Whether,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  cave,  the  size  of  the 
pillars  left  in  for  the  support  of  the  roof,  the  thickness  of  the  overhing  strata,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  rock  exposures  on  the  surface,  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  most  vigilant  to  have  foreseen  any  danger  at  the  point  where  the  cave  occurred  ? 

A.  ^■o.     We  would  believe  it  entirely  safe. 

Third,  lias  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Companv,  in  your  opinion,  through  its  officials, 
used  all  possible  diligence  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  men,  and  did  they  direct  their 
efforts  at  the  proper  points,  and  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  purpo.se? 

A.  Yes. 
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Fourth.  After  the  second  filling-up  of  the  channel,  opened  by  the  rescuing  party, 
with  quick-sand  and  dtbris,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  same,  would  the 
company,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  justified  in  continuing  the  search  at  that  pomt, 
in  view  of  the  imminent  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  men  prosecuting  the  work? 

A.  No. 

Fifth.  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  plan  which  the  company  is  pursuing  is  the 
most  judicious  and  speedy  one  for  recovering  the  bodies  of  the  men? 

A.  Yes. 

Sixth.  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  bodies  of  ail  the  men  can  be  recovered  without 
great  risk  to  the  lives  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  search  ? 

A.  We  doubt  it  very  much,  if  all  the  bodies  can  be  recovered.  The  removal  of  sand 
and  dirt,  in  which  some  of  the  bodies  are  probably  buried,  and  through  which  you 
must  pass  to  reach  the  chambers  where  the  men  were  working,  cannot  be  made  with- 
out great  risk  and  danger  to  those  employed  in  doing  it. 

(Signed)  B.  Hughes, 

General  Mine  Foreman  D.,  L.  and  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

T.  D.  Davies, 
Assistant  General  Mine  Forernan  D.,  L.  and  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  gangway  was  being  cleared  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Four  men  were  employed 
on  each  shift  of  eight  hours,  beside  the  drivers,  and  the  work  was  continued  inces- 
santly, day  and  night,  Sundays  included. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  proper  ventilation,  and  a  convenient  escape-way  in  case 
the  sand  would  move  again  the  cross-cuts  were  opened  occasionally  on  the  upper  side, 
and  a  passage  opened  up  lo  the  breasts  above  the  sand-line.  A  passage  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  made  at  every  second  or  third  cross-cut  all  the  way  to  the  ninth  beyond  the 
branch  of  the  third  counter. 

Lest  the  lower  workings  would  be  impeiiled.  f<jur  strong  doors,  hinged  to  a  strong 
frame  at  the  top.  were  erected  at  various  points  on  the  gangway,  (the  locations 
are  indicated  on  the  map.)  and  a  man  was  employed  to  watch  and  be  ready  to  close 
them  in  case  the  sand  would  make  another  move.  Lanterns  were  also  placed  at  the 
corners  of  each  open  cross-cut  to  show  the  entrances  and  also  along  the  passage,  so 
that  if  the  workmen  should  lose  their  lights  they  could  see  where  to  escape.  Thus 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  safety  for  the  workmen  who  were  clearing  the 
gangway, 

Tlie  Relief  Bore-Hole. 

Some  of  the  relatives  of  the  entombed  i^ersons  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe 
that  all  the  imprisoned  persons  were  dead,  and.  on  or  about  January  17,  a  number  of 
them,  accompanied  by  the  Honorable  W.  H.  Hines  called  on  Mr.  George  T.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  A.  Rees,  both  superintendents  of  the  Nanticoke  mines,  and  complained  that 
the  ompany  was  not  doing  everything  that  could  be  done  for  the  relief  of  their  en- 
tombed relatives,  &c.  The  result  of  this  was  that  a  committee  of  three  men  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  who  had  in  past  lime  been  practical  miners  was  selected  by  relatives 
of  the  imprisoned  men  to  examine  the  situation  and  make  suggestions  to  the  compan3^, 
■if  they  saw  tit. 

This  committee  visited  Nanticoke  January  20  1886,  and  examined  the  mine  audits 
.surroundings,  in  company  with  some  of  the  officials,  who  explained  everything  rela- 
tive to  the  accident,  and  showed  them  the  records  and  maps  necessary  to  obtain  full 
know, edge  of  the  situation.  After  deliberating  upon  the  matter,  they  sent  the  follow- 
ing communication  to  the  superintendent  as  the  result  of  their  labor : 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa..  January  SO,  18S6. 
George  T.  Morgan,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Sufqiieha7ina  Coal  Company  : 
My  Dear  Si  r  :  Our  hurry  to  catch  the  train  this  afternoon  prevented  us  from  having 
a  more  extended  conversation  with  you  in  regard  to  the  business  which  brought  us  to 
Nanticoke,  so  we  communicate  to  you  in  writing  what  we  consider  the  most  expedient 
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plan  for  your  company  to  adopt  for  the  relief  of  tiie  imprisoned  men  and  tiie  satisfac- 
tion of  their  relatives.  We  would  su^>;est  that  a  hole  be  bored  from  the  surfacre  lo  the 
point  we  indicated  on  your  map.  liy  this  means  relief  can  be  afforded  the  men  if  alive. 
This  sug<^estion.  if  adopted  by  the  company,  should  be  carried  out  at  once.  Our 
reasons  for  adding  "all  haste"  is  becauseat  |iresentevery  moment  is  precious.  Wealso 
wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to  yourself  and  Messrs.  Rees  anil  Corgan  for  the  c(jur- 
tesies  extended  and  the  kiiulness  and  attentions  slu)wn  us  in  our  investigations. 

Truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Michaki-  Mekhan, 

M.  McNkiuy, 
John  E.  Evans, 
Commitlee  Selected  hy  lielatives  of  Iiivprisoned  Men. 

Though  it  was  evident  that  a  bore-hole  could  not  be  of  any  practicible  service  as  a 
measure  of  relief,  the  company  concluded  to  have  it  sunk  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
in  two  days  thereafter  a  party  was  engaged  to  sink  it.  It  was  located  at  the  base  of  the 
culm-bank  o:.\  the  wagon-road,  about  one  hundred  feet  east  of  the  separator  tr^'Stle, 
and  right  over  the  back-branch  road  leading  from  the  lifth  counter  in  the  mine.  The 
location  was  good,  for  it  was  near  to  the  places  where  a  number  of  the  entombed  per- 
sons hud  been  working.  The  hole  was  completed  at  five  o'clock,  p.  M. ,  February  23, 
1886,  and  the  following  is  a  record  of  the  section  passed  through  : 

1.  Soil,  sand  etc.,      218' 

2.  Sandstone  and  slate, 53'     10" 

3.  Open  space,  2'  to  3' 

4.  Loose  material 2'  to  3' 

Its  diameter  is  six  inches,  and  it  was  ca=ied  by  an  eight-inch  iron  pipe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sand.  At  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  surface,  water  was 
encountered  in  the  casing,  but  when  the  hole  broke  through  into  the  mine,  the  water 
sank,  and  could  be  heard  rushing  down  continuously.  f^eorgeT.  Morgan  was  present 
when  it  broke  through,  and  was  watching  if  any  air  escaped,  thinking  that  if  there 
was  air  compressed  in  the  mine  it  could  be  detected  escaping,  but  no  perceptible 
quantity  was  seen.  The  pump  was  lowered  several  times,  but  it  brought  only  black 
dust  up,  and  after  keei)ing  the  hole  open  for  about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Morgan  directed 
the  workmen  to  have  it  plugged  down  at  its  entrance  into  the  rock,  so  as  to  stop  the 
water  running  into  the  mine. 

A  stream  of  water  running  into  the  mine  at  this  point  increased  the  peril  of  the 
workmen  who  were  clearing  the  gangway  below;  consequently,  as  it  could  not  be  of 
any  service  by  leaving  it  open,  it  was  better  to  stop  the  water  by  plugging  it,  as  done. 

The  E^xcavatlou  of  tlic  Gaug-^vay  Suspeudcd. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  the  gangway  was  excavated  to  a  point  within  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-tive  feet  of  the  curve  at  the  trough  of  the  synclinal.  Thought 
oa}y  a  small  stream  of  water  was  running,  thesand,  which  was  packed  full,  sank  before 
them  as  they  advanced  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  showing  lint  only  a  small 
quantity  of  waterwassufHcient  to  make  it  flow.  They  had  reached  a  point,  too,  beyond 
wrhich  it  would  not  be  safe  to  open  the  cro,s.s-cutsand  make  escape  passages  up  into  the 
breasts.  This,  of  course,  added  much  to  thediilicultiesof  providing  ventilation,  which 
was  found  to  be  indispensable.  The  probability  of  the  sand  being  in  a  liquid  state 
farther  in,  and  the  whole  mass  extending  down  the  steep-pitching  breasts  from  the 
fifth  counter,  and  beyond  tint  from  the  source  of  the  first  rush  p resiling  upon  it, 
caused  the  officials  to  apprehend  great  danger,  lest  the  point  of  equilibrium  would  be 
passed,  and  the  sand  rush  upon  the  men  agiin.  The  lessm  of  the  second  rush  at  the 
first  rescuing  passage  was  fresh  upon  their  memories,  enjoining  oiution,  which  caused 
them  to  hesitate  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  workmen  in  a  similar  manner  the  second 
time. 

To  them  the  question  was  momentous  and  perplexing;  on  one  hand,  the  relatives, 
friends,  and  the  public  expected  them  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  entombed  men  and 
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restore  them  for  proper  burial ;  on  the  other,  before  they  could  be  recovered  the  lives 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  working  in  the  lower  workings,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  employed  clearing  tiie  gangwiy,  vduUI  hive  tn  be  je  )pirdiz3d  an  I  plac3d  in 
greit peril,  and thitwithnearlyaliopeless  prospect  o:"saoceeding  in  reicliing  tlie  point 
where  the  bodies  were  supposed  to  be.  Feeling  the  great  respoasibility  res.iig  upon 
them,  and  being  undecided  as  to  the  proper  course  to  take,  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
George  T.  Morgan,  addressed  the  following  communication  to  the  inspector  of  the 
district : 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company, 

Superintendent's  Office. 
Nanticoke,  Pa.,  February  1.5,  18SG. 
G.  M.  Williams,  Esq.. 

Inspector  of  Mines  : 
Dear  Sir:  By  the  end  of  this  week,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  be  along  the 
gangway  in  slope  No.  1,  to  a  point  in  which  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
dangerous,  and  every  foot  that  we  proceed  further,  the  danger  will  be  getting  greater 
and  too  risky  for  life  for  men  to  work  in.  Therefore,  on  Friday  or  Satuaday  next,  I 
shall  notify  the  men  employed  therein  that  the  company  are  fully  satisfied  to  pa}^  tliem 
their  wages  for  said  work,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  aci3ident  that  may  occur 
to  them,  and  if  the  men  feel  that  it  is  safe  and  prefer  to  work,  that  they  will  have  to 
do  so  at  their  own  risk.  I  am  desirous  that  you  be  present  in  person,  or  appoint  some 
one  to  be  present  representing  your  office,  when  I  notify  the  men  of  the  same. 

Yours  respectfully. 

George  T.  Morgan, 
Superintendent  Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  following  communication  was  sent  by  the  mine  inspector  : 

Department  of  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines, 
Wilkes-Barre,'Pa.,  February  17,  1886. 
George  T.  Morgan,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Susquehanna  CoaA  Compariy  .- 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  I5th  instant,  I  wish  to  state  that, 
so  far,  your  work  at  the  No.  I  slope  towards  rescuing  the  bodies  of  the  missing  men 
has  been  all  that,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  done.  As  to  the  danger  of  proceeding 
further  with  the  work  of  clearing  the  gangway,  you  and  your  assistants  have  better 
opportunities  to  know  ihan  I  have.  And.  as  you  seem  to  be  positive  that  the  danger  is 
great,  it  is  not  only  wise  and  proper  but  a  duty,  to  inform  the  workmen  of  it,  and  explain 
to  them  from  what  the  danger  is  apprehended;  so,  if  they  choose  to  keep  on  working,  thej^ 
do  so  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  ^-ou  suppose  thej^  will  have  to  contend  with.  The 
nature  of  the  work  is  such  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  mine  inspector  should  not  inter- 
fere further  than  to  see  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  men 
at  work.  This  has  been  done,  and  you  have  most  readily  omplied  with  his  suggest" 
ions  to  that  etfect.  As  you  desire  it,  I  will  be  present  when  the  workmen  are  being 
informed  of  the  situation,  if  you  will  inform  me  when  that  will  take  place. 

Yours  respectfully, 

G.  M.  Williams, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  February  20,  the  workmen  were  called  together  at  the 
head  of  the  slope,  and  the  whole  situation  was  explained  to  tiiem  by  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Rees;  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Stearns,  and  the  mine  inspector  were  also  present. 
However,  the  men  concluded  to  continue  at  work.  Then,  upon  learning  this,  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  lower  tunnel  became  uneasy  and  apprehensive  of  the  dan- 
ger, lest  the  flood  would  start  and  rush  upon  them,  and  on  the  27th  of  Februarj^  they 
became  so  distressed  with  the  thought  of  their  perilous  situation  tint  they  left  the  mine, 
and  refused  to  go  to  work.  On  the  same  day,  the  company  concluded  to  barricade  the 
sand  in  the  gangway  and  abandon  the  search  for  the  bodies. 
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A  Coiniiilttre   Appolutcd   liy  tlic   Kiiiployt'rs  oT  tlif  HiiHciuclianua  Coal   Coiiipauy 

aud  tlii'lr  TriiUMnctlouN. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  einplovi's  of  tlie  company,  lield  (iuriiij;  tlie  fore  part  of  Marcih,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  call  on  tlie  ollii^ersof  the  c  )mpany  to  inquire  if  anything 
further  could  1)6  done  towards  recovering  tlie  l)odies  of  the  entombed  workmen. 
The  matter  was  discussed  in  so v-eral  meetings  of  tiie  employes,  and  inucii  dissatisfac- 
tion ssemed  to  exist,  because  tlie  efiorts  were  abandoned.  Tliis  committee  called  on 
the  officers,  staed  their  grievaaces,  and  elicited  the  following  reply: 

Wilkes-Raruk,  Pa.,  MarcliO,  188G. 
To  the  Committee  of  Miners  appointed  by  the  Eiii])loycs  of  the  .Susquehanna  Coal 

Company: 
Gentlemen  :  Before  giving  a  final  answer  to  your  request,  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  a  comtnittoe  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  miners  in 
the  employ  of  the  company,  be  appointed  by  the  employ(54  of  the  company,  to  confer 
with  the  oincials  for  tlie  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  the  safetj'  and  p-actica- 
bility  of  continuing  the  work  of  rescuing  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  boys  buried  in  No. 
1  slope.  Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Irving  A.  Stearns, 

Manaffer. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  employes,  held  at  Broadway  Hall,  Nantioke,  March  I'l. 
a  committee  of  the  character  described  in  the  preceding  communication  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  following  named  persons  : 

Job  Thomas  and  Rees  T.  I>ew)s  of  No.  1  shaft. 
George  Droits  and  William  Grifliths  of  No.  2  shaft. 
Peter  Conroy  and  .John  Griffiths,  of  No.  1  slope. 
Daniel  W.  Rees  and  Eli  Hughes,  of  No.  2  slope. 
William  Jenkins  and  John  C.  Hopkins,  of  No.  3  slope. 
Enoch  Francis  and  James  Williams,  of  No.  4  slope. 
Thomas  B.  Bevau  and  Evan  L.  Davies. 

This  committee  met  at  once  and  organized,  appointing  Job  Thomas  ciairm  m,  and 
Daniel  Rees  secretary,  and  on  the  following  day,  March  11,  they  eximined  the  mine, 
the  surface  surroumJ lugs,  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  relief  bore-hole,  tiie  maps  of 
the  mine  and  records  of  various  bore-holes.  Tlie  whole  situation  was  explained  to 
them  bj' the  officers  of  the  company,  and  al.so  by  the  mine  inspector,  who  accom- 
panied them  into  the  mibe. 

Upon  completing  their  deliberations  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  following  ommuni- 
cation  was  prepared,  signed,  and  presented  to  the  officers  of  the  company  as  their  final 
conclusions : 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  March  12,  1886. 

At  a  final  meeting  held  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  emp'.oySi  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Coal  Company  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  conditions  of  the  workings  in  No. 
1  slope,  and  the  advisability  of  getting  the  badies  of  the  entombed  men  therein,  and 
the  safety  of  the  men  emplo3-ed  at  the  said  work ; 

Resolved,  That  in  oar  opinion  we  consider  the  plan  of  clearing  the  gangway  imprac- 
ticable and  unsafe. 

Resolved,  secondly.  That  we,  as  a  ommittee,  deem  it  our  duty,  in  justice  to  all,  to 
offer  the  following  plan  to  the  conipanv  as  the  only  hope  hf  reaching  the  bodies  of  the 
entombed  men,  namely:  To  drive  a  tunnel  ac.-oss  the  bisiri,  starting  about  one  hun" 
dred  and  twenty-tive  (125)  feet  west  of  saiion  No.  67,  the  cou'S9  of  said  tunnel  to  be 
about  due  south;  and  that  after  the  tunnel  has  been  driven  one  hundred  (100)  feet  to 
keep  a  bore-hole  twenty  (20)  feet  ahead  of  the  face  of  the  said  tunnel.  And  we  fur- 
ther stale,  in  case  we  find  it  blocked  with  sand,  same  as  in  present  gangway,  we  then 
consider  that  plan  impracticable  and  unsafe.     And  we  further  state  that,  in  case  this 
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plan  fails,  there  is  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  bodies  of  the  entombed  men  in  our 
judgment  as  a  committee. 

("Signed)  Job  Thomas   Chairman, 

ThOxMas  B.  Bevan, 
George  Hoberfs, 
Peter  Conroy, 
Elt  Hughes, 
Enoch  Francis, 
Wm.  D  Jenkins, 
Rees  T.  Lewis. 
Evan  L.  Davtes 
William  T.  Griffiths, 
John  E.  Griffiths, 
Daniel  W.  Reese,  Secretary, 
James  Williams, 
J.  0.  Hopkins 
Mr.  George  T.  Morgin,  on  behalf  of  the  company  replied  promptly  as  follows: 

Nanticokk,  Pa.,  March  IS.  1886. 
To  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Employees  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  : 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  that  portion  of  your  report  of  the  2Ist  inst.,  wherein  you 
state  that  "we  deem  it  our  duty,  in  justice  to  all.  to  offer  the  following  plan  as  the 
only  hope  of  reaching  the  bodies  of  the  entombed  men,  namely:  To  drive  a  tunnel 
across  the  basin  starting  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  west  of  station  No. 
67,  the  course  of  said  tunnel  to  be  about  due  south.  And  that  after  the  tunnel  has 
been  driven  one  hundred  feet,  to  keep  a  bore-hole  twenty  feet  ahead  of  the  face 
of  the  said  tunnel.  And  we  further  state  that,  in  case  we  find  it  blocked  with 
sand,  the  same  as  the  present  gangway,  we  then  consider  it  impracticable,"  the  com- 
pany desired  to  state  that,  although  this  plan  had  already  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  compan}' and  deemed  by  its  experts  impracticable,  it  is  neverthele.ss  willing,  (if 
such  be  the  reque.st  and  desire  of  the  employes  of  the  company,  to  be  expressed  at 
their  general  meeting  to  be  held  to-night,)  to  waive  its  former  judgment.  Noting, 
therefore,  your  further  report  that  "in  case  this  plan  fail,  there  are  no  means  of  ob- 
taining the  bodies  of  the  entombed  men,"  and  relying  upon  it,  the  company  will  at 
once  proceed  to  drive  the  tunnel  by  you  suggested,  as  a  final  effort,  if  it  be  the  desire 
and  request  of  the  employes  of  the  company  as  above  stated. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  George  T.  Morgan, 

/Superintendent. 
On  the  evening  of  March  13,  a  meeting  of  the  employes  was  called  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  also  the  reply  of  the  company,  and  after  listening  to  the 
reports  and  explanations  of  the  committee,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  and 
a  copy,  signed  by  the  chairman,  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  company, 
as  follows : 

Broadway  Hall, 
Nanticoke,  Pa.,  March  IS,  1886. 
A  meeting  of  the  emploj'esof  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  held  in  tlie  above- 
named  liall,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  connnittee  appointed  by  the  said  emjilo^'es  of  the 
company  to  confer  with  the  officials  in  regard  to  the  continviingof  the  search  for  the 
entombed  miners  in  slope  No.  1. 

Besolved,  That  this  meeting  approve  of  the  plans  suggested  by  the  committee  to  the 
company,  namely:  to  drive  a  tunnel  acnjss  the  basin.  [See  agreement  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  company.] 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  accept  the  an-swer  of  the  company  to  the  above  plan 
and  agreement  referred  to,  to  wit :  Considering  this  the  final  effort  in  trying  to  recover 
the  bodies  of  those  entombed  men  in  slope  No.  1. 

(Signed)  Job  Thomas, 

Authorized  Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 
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On  March  17,  the  tunnel  agreed  upon  in  the  preceding  ciniiuunicalioHS  was  started, 
and  by  April  15,  it  was  driven  a  distance  of  ninety-tliree  feet,  and,  at  tiiis  point,  two 
holes  were  bored  in  advance  a  distance  of  seventy-one  feet,  at  which  distance,  the  sand 
in  the  gangway  beyond  the  curve  was  penetrated.  A  (juantity  of  water,  sand,  and 
pebbles  caine  out  tlirougli  tiie  upper  hole ;  the  lower  one  had  broken  into  the  gangway 
against  a  sill,  so  the  workmen  thought,  and,  for  that  reason,  nothing  but  water  could 
come  out.  At  this  time,  the  work  was  abandoned  again,  and  it  lias  remained  idle  ever 
since.  Some  of  the  committee  were  present  when  the  holes  broke  through  and  saw 
the  result ;  however,  thej'  met  again  to  consider  the  matter,  and  sent  two  reports  to  the 
officers  of  the  companj-,  one  signed  by  nine  of  the  members,  and  tiie  other  by  tive, 
which  were  as  follows : 

Nanticokk,  May  15,  1880. 
To  the  Ojjicers  of  (he  Suxquehnnna  Coal  Company : 

Sirs  anp  Genti^emkn  ;  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  above  date,  the 
following  was  resolved,  viz: 

That  we,  as  a  conunittee,  consider  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  drive  the  tun- 
nel through  and  omplete  the  same. 

We  submit  this  to  you  as  a  majoritj'  report  of  the  committee.  The  names  of  persons 
who  voted  on  the  above  resolution  are  as  Ibllow: 

(Signed)  Job  Thomas, 

Rees  T.  Lewis, 
Peteu  Con  ROY, 
Georue  Oberts, 
Thomas  B.  Bevan, 
F.VAN  L.  Davies, 
William  T.  Griffiths, 
Enoch  Francis, 
J.  C.  Hopkins. 

Nanticoke,  May  15,  1880. 
To  the  Officers  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 

Sirs  and  Gentlemen  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  conunittee,  held  on  the  above  date,  the 
following  was  resolved,  viz  : 

That  we,  as  a  committee,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  test  of  the  tunnel,  and 
would  suggest  to  the  company  to  drill  another  bore-hole  to  come  out  on  the  south  side 
of  the  tunnel  not  less  than  two  feet  higher  than  the  last  hole  drilled.  In  case  we  tind 
black,  wet  sand  this  shall  be  final,  but  if  only  water,  we  want  it  drained,  then  drive  the 
tunnel  through. 

W'e  submit  this  to  you  as  a  nainority.  The  names  are  as  follows  who  voted  on  the 
resolution  : 

(-igned)  Daniel  W.  Reese, 

.James  Williams, 
Eli  Hughes, 
William  D.  Jenking. 
John  E.  Griffiths. 
N.  B.— Please  answer  this,  in  writing,  as  soon  as  convenient. 
This  finished  the  transactions  of  this  committee. 

CO\CI>.L'DI\'G   RK>fAUKS, 

The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, were  convinced,  as  I  am  informed,  that  both  the  lives  of  the  workmen  and  the 
safety  of  their  property  would  be  jeopardized  to  an  unwarrantable  extent  by  continu- 
ing the  excavation  of  the  sand  or  by  driving  the  rock  tunnel  through  into  the  gangway 
on  the  south  side  of  the  synclinal ;  consequently',  the  etforts  to  recover  the  bodies 
Avere  indefinitely  suspended,  as  before  stated,  on  the  2lHt  day  of  April,  1886,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  that  effect  since. 

The  gangway  was  cleared  a  distance  of  twentv-two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from 
the  slope  in  seventy-one  days,  an  average  of  thirty -one  feet  per  day.      I   think  this  is 
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sufficient  to  prove  that  the  work  was  energetical  13'  forced  at  a  rate  wh"ch  could  not 
have  been  exceeded. 

Though  the  efflciency  of  a  bore-hole  had  been  discussed  and  considered  to  be  of  no 
practicable  service,  as  it  afterward  proved,  in  two  days  after  the  fi lends  of  the  en- 
tombed persons  requested  the  company  to  have  it  borea,  a  party  was  engaged  to  sink 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they  began  as  soon  as  the  machinerj^  could  be  placed  in 
position. 

The  plan  of  driving  the  rock  tunnel,  suggested  by  the  committee  of  practical  miners 
of  fourteen,  had  "  been  carefully  considered  by  the  company,  and  deemed  by  its  ex- 
perts impracticable."  But,  at  the  request  and  desire  of  the  committee  and  employes 
of  the  company,  they  promptly  consented  to  drive  it  as  far  as  necessary  to  ascertain 
by  bore-holes  whether  or  not  the  gangwaj',  beyond  the  curve,  was  full  of  water  and 
sand;  and  on  tinding  water  and  gravel  coming  out  of  the  hole,  as  predicted,  it  was 
abandoned. 

In  justice  to  the  company  and  to  its  officers,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  as  long- 
as  work  was  continued  with  a  view  of  rescuing  the  men  or  recovering  their  bodies,  it 
was  done  energetically  and  with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  tlie  workmen. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  recovering  the  bodies,  the  question  is  involved  with  so 
many  uncertain  conditions  that  it  cannot  be  indubitably  determined,  only  by  pushing 
the  excavations  forward,  regardless  of  all  perils,  until  it  has  either  proven  a  success 
or  failure.  A  failure,  in  that  case,  especially  if  caused  by  another  rush  of  the  sand, 
would,  most  probably,  result  disastrously  to  the  lives  of  the  workmen,  and.  perhaps, 
destructive  to  a  portion  of  the  company's  valuable  propert3\ 

The  sand,  the  culm,  and  the  water  stand  to  its  former  height  over  the  hole  wliere 
the  tirst  break  occurred,  and  the  supply  of  water,  if  coming  from  the  river,  as  most 
likely  it  does,  is  evidently^uexhaustible.  This  great  column  of  debris  is  resting  on  the 
sand  in  the  mine,  ready  to  rush  in  the  moment  the  equilibrium  is  broken.  The  fifth 
counter  gangway  under  this  column  has  a  falling  grade  of  from  eight  to  ten  degrees, 
and  the  breasts  a  fall  of  from  thirty  to  forty  degrees;  consequently,  the  quick-sand  in 
this  portion  of  the  mine  is  even  bordering  on  a  liquid  state ;  to  drive  the  tunnel  into  it, 
would  certainly  be  attended  with  disastrous  results,  because,  under  these  conditions, 
the  quick-sand  would,  most  assuredly,  rush  in  agaiia  with  as  much  force  as  it  did  at 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  possible  to  determine  that  the  sand  was  compara- 
tively dry,  noone  could  determine,  to  any  degree  of  certaint}',  the  point  of  equilibrium 
or  the  point  to  which  the  sand  might  be  safely  removed. 

All  the  experts  who  have  taken  pains  to  examine  the  situation  hesitate  to  advise 
continuance  of  the  search  beyond  the  ijoint  already  reached,  lest  to  continue  it  might 
promote  another  disaster. 

If  the  effortsshould  be  renewed,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  undertaken,  extraordinary 
risk  must  be  taken  before  the  p>ints  where  the  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  can  be 
reached.  Their  remote  position:  the  steep  pitch  of  the  breasts;  the  heavy  grade  of  the 
counter-gangway;  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  strata  in  that  locality;  the  probability 
of  the  quick-sand  being  saturated  to  almost  a  liquid  condition  ;  the  gi-eat  height  of  the 
Golmwn  oi  debris  resting  upon  that  in  the  mine,  and  the  depth  and  supply  of  water 
in  the  gravel  and  sand  above,  should  all  be  taken  in  consideration,  because  all  are 
unfa\oi-able  to  a  successful  ending  if  the  efforts  should  be  continued. 

The  object  of  the  anthracite  mine  law  of  Pennsylvania,  as  expressed  in  its  title,  was 
to  '  provide  for  tlie  health  and  safe  y  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite 
coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property 
connected  therewith,  "  and  evidently,  where  there  are  no  lives  which  might  be  saved, 
it  would  beat  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  place  the  lives  of  workmen  in 
unwarrantable  peril.  For  this  reason,  the  mine  inspector  Ins  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
refrain  from  advising  continuance  of  work  which  might  result  in  the  loss  of  more  lives, 
when  there  i.  not  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  lives  miglit  be  saved  by  it.  As  long 
as  the  work  was  in  progress,  he  visited  the  mine  frequently,  and  saw  that  every 
practicable  precaution  was  taken  to  insvire  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  and  the  officers 
of  the  company  complied  with  his  suggestions  pro.nptly  and  willingly. 


J  J\l  j\.  J\,  J\ 
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